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PREFACE 


THE modest purpose of this little book will perhaps 
. furnish some justification for much in it that from the 
standpoint of severe scholarship might deserve sterner 
criticism. Experience has taught me that young 
readers reap little benefit from copious references, and 
still less from balanced arguments “‘about it and about.” 
So I have made my notes as brief as I could, and often 
dismissed with an 2256 dixt¢ problems which I confess 
might admit of other solutions. 

My text is as conservative as is possible; that is to 
say, I have striven to give the words of Aeschylus as 
handed down by the most accredited manuscript tradi- 
tion, with all their wayward grammar and rugged 
phrasing and imperfect Dorisms, instead of riddling his 
text with the vain guesses which have been fobbed off 
on it by generations—unhappily not yet past—of latter- 
day Triclinii. I am well aware that by doing so I have 
laid myself open to rebuke from critics of that class, 
who regard as an ἀναίσθητος any one who accepts and 
seeks to justify rare or harsh or even lawless phrases 
accredited to an Attic poet by respectable tradition. To 
such criticism I would answer that the business of an 
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editor is to impart a true text, which is not necessarily 
the same thing as an ideally beautiful one. The age of 
certain emendations in the classics is long past, and 
modern conjectures can seldom claim more than a 
provisional worth. And if I myself have sometimes 
failed to attain my own ideal, if my pleadings for 
tradition at times should lack persuasive force, I trust 
that the merits of the cause may not be judged by the 
shortcomings of the advocate. 

To us of England, and especially of Cambridge, it 
should be a just cause of pride that incomparably the 
best work on Aeschylus since Porson’s days has been 
done by one of us, Frederick Paley. Grievous as were 
his shortcomings in some departments, Paley was a 
thorough master of classical literature, and his usually 
sober and judicious criticism is in striking contrast to 
the methods of most of his contemporaries. In our own 
generation gratitude is especially due to Professor von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorff in Germany and Dr. Verrall in 
England for their valiant protection of Aeschylus from 
the ruthless hands of emendacious critics. My debt to 
these three scholars is too great for adequate description. 
I also owe much to the valuable material collected by 
the industry of Professor Wecklein, little as 1 can 


1 T here take the opportunity of recording a debt to Dr. Verrall 
for the interpretation of v. 287 of this play. The explanation in 
my note is practically the same as that which he communicated to 
us several years ago in Trinity. I had forgotten the matter, and 
worked out the solution contained in my note independently, as I 
thought ; but on referring later to my papers I found there recorded 
his view, which had evidently been lying dormant in my sub- 
consciousness. Incidentally 1 may remark that the two cuts 
illustrating this solution owe their position on pp. 14-15 to an 
oversight, 
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approve of the conjectures put forward by that learned 
scholar. Of the critical method of the erudite and 
ingenious M. Weil, the less said the better. 

In minor matters this edition can claim to offer 
nothing noteworthy. I may remark that I have given 
the 2nd person singular middle throughout as -y; I 
have written once a dative in -yo., and in the case of 
és eis, σύν ξύν, I have simply followed the best MS. 
authority. Scholars who know the difference between 
the Attic of the inscriptions and the Atticism of the 
modern schools will not demand any justification for 
such proceedings ; those who do not know it will find 
summary explanations in my notes. Metrical problems 
I have left alone, especially the question of the sub- 
division of lyrical verses, which is insoluble, because the 
classical poets themselves made no such divisions. 

Lastly, I would place on record my gratitude to 
the generous kindness of Professor Tyrrell, who has 
read through the proofs and given me the benefit of 
several most valuable suggestions and criticisms, zos- 
trorum sermonum candidus tudex. Μεγάλα χάρις αὐτῷ. 


LONDON, March 1901. 
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INTRODUCTION 


I 
§ 1. The Erinyes 


COUNTLESS ages ago, when the Greeks were not yet a 
people but with the kindred tribes of Indo-German stock 
ranged in savage wanderings over the wide plains of 
Northern and Eastern Europe, there were certain goddesses 
of whom they never spoke or thought without quaking— 
Death-Goddesses, whose home was in the heart of the black 
earth, whence at every year’s spring they sent up the green 
of woodland and meadow, and at every winters approach 
made it to wither away. Theirs it was to bless and to 
curse, to dispense famine or plenty. Their voices might 
sometimes be heard by the lonely hunter as they sang an 
elfin song; but he who had once heard them never heard 
aught more, for madness came straight upon him and then 
death. With them in the earth dwelt likewise the ghosts of 
the dead generations of men, working the Death-Goddesses’ 
awful will. And of nights, when the wind of the Northland 
shrieked through the forests, there came borne on it to the 
ears of trembling men the noise of the goddesses’ Wild 
Chase sweeping with cry of demon hunters and phantom 
hounds over hill and dale in pursuit of a ghostly prey. 
Woe to the man who should look upon that spectral hunt 
as it passed by; for madness would straightway fall upon 
him, and speedy death. 
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Rude as were the men of those days, they thought on 
the ways of Right which they dimly saw; and slowly they 
came to think of the dread goddesses as guardians of those 
paths. Such changes in thought often come about. The 
naughty child is threatened by its mother, the headstrong 
tribesman by the witch, with the anger of the demons before 
whom the tribe trembles ; and so as time goes on later 
generations may grow up with a feeling that these devils are 
to be dreaded only by them that transgress the tribe-law, 
that they are indeed not devils but angels, kindly to those 
that walk in the straight path but terrible to such as swerve 
from it. And such was the thought of the forefathers of 
the Hellenes when they swarmed into their new Greek 
home. They knew of a law of Right, which was simply 
the rule of Tribe-Custom ; and this they obeyed in utter 
devotion, unable to conceive of any other law. It was a 
rude order, taking account only of the deed and nowise of 
the spirit, visiting often with cruellest vengeance those that 
were more sinned against than sinning and often showing 
mercy where mercy was little deserved ; but it was the only 
law that the Hellenes had, and its guardians were the 
terrible Death-Goddesses of former days, the ‘Dour Women’ 
Σεμναΐ in Athens, Πότνιαι in Mycale), the ‘ Wrathful 
Ones’ (Ἐρινύες), or ‘Kindly Ladies’ (Εὐμενίδες in Secyon), 
the last a name given them in euphemism, so that the 
goddesses’ grim spirit might be soothed by the gentle title.! 

In the Homeric poems, the earliest mirror of Greek 
civilisation, the Erinyes are spoken of as spirits safe- 
guarding the rights of the family and tribal community, 
outside which there is as yet no law. Their vengeance falls 
upon all that deal despitefully or bloodily with near 
kinsfolk, such as father, mother, or elder brother,? that 
forswear themselves,’ or that by loftiness of spirit or height 
of worldly estate overstep the bounds of moderation which 
should limit the fortunes of mortal men.‘ 

The Homeric poems picture a society in which there is 
no law for any man outside his tribe, and only the 
traditional law of custom within his tribe (θέμις, δίκη). 
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Hence it was natural that men should think of the Erinyes 
as presiding over tribe-right in general. But by the fifth 
century society in Greece had greatly changed. Tribe-law 
had almost ceased to exist. In its stead ruled the law of 
the State, codified by statesmen and dispensed over all the 
tribes that had been merged in the State. The Law now 
stood on too firm a footing, its principles were too plain 
and rational, to need for its maintenance the guardianship 
of uncouth old-world fiends, the more especially as they had 
long since been deposed from their high place of honour 
and overshadowed in popular esteem by the great Olym- 
pian deities, Zeus and his circle, beautiful and reasonable 
powers in which were figured the ideal perfections of man- 
hood and womanhood, and which were well fitted for 
the presidency of rational and reasonable law. But there 
was still one domain of the law haunted by the awful forms 
of the Erinyes, the law of Blood-Guiltiness. Far from 
lessening, their influence here widened and deepened ; the 
poets after Homer ascribe to them powers of vengeance on 
the fratricide and the slayer of child or husband.® In this 
department the Olympian gods could not supplant them. 
A struggle had to take place between the two principles, 
the stern old order typified in the Erinyes, the blind rule of 
blood for kinsman’s blood without regard for mitigating 
circumstances, opposing the principle embodied in the 
Olympian powers, the principle of rational regard alike for 
the letter and the spirit of the law, in a word, the law of 
equity. In Athens, at any rate, this conflict ended in a 
compromise vividly painted by Aeschylus; the Olympian 
gods abated their human frailty of wantonness without 
losing aught of their human sweetness, and henceforth 
worked hand in hand with the older powers, the Erinyes 
and their sisters the A7ozraz, in dispensing a justice regard- 
ful alike of the letter of the law and of man’s weakness or 
misfortune. This compromise in Athens was embodied in 
the legend of Orestes. 

NoTe.—(1) The name Zumenzdes seems to have been native to 
the Peloponnesus and in particular to Secyon; it was apparently 
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not used until the age of Aeschylus in Athens, where the native 
title was Semsaz (I. § 3). 

(2) Jad ix. 454, 571, xxi. 412. 

(3) /iad xix. 259. 

(4) Lad xix. 418, Odyss. xx. 78. 

(5) Cf, beside the tragic poets, the legend of Alcmaeon, 
Apollod. iii. 7, 5, the relics of Stesichorus, and Theognis, 472. 


§ 2. Orestes and the Atreidae 


Orestes.—*‘ Once upon a time there was a man who 
slew his mother ; and for this the Wrathful Goddesses drove 
him mad and hunted him over hill and dale.’ 

Such, no doubt, was the earliest shape of the Orestes- 
legend as it was told ages before the forefathers of the 
Greeks trooped southwards from the Balkans. In such 
Stories the savage conceives and enunciates the abstract 
principle which is conveyed to us in the commandment 
‘Thou shalt do no murder’—with the difference that by 
‘murder’ he means only the slaying of £zzsfolk, esteeming- 
the life of strangers no more than the life of beasts. This 
legend then is simply an embodiment of a first principle in 
barbarian ethics, that it is wrong to slay kinsfolk, and 
especially a mother, 

Now legends have a way of shaping themselves 
differently to fit the thoughts of different ages, and thus it 
was with the saga of Orestes. The Greeks, in the stage of 
civilisation pictured by the Homeric Epos, lived together for 
the most part in little communities or villages made up of 
several tribes or houses. Whoever should slay a man who 
was not of his own kith could be punished neither by the 
law, for there was no law save the force of public opinion 
to judge between house and house, nor by the Erinyes, 
for they watched over the rights of kith alone. The man- 
slayer might in revenge be slain by the kindred of the 
murdered man, or he might buy off their vengeance by a legal 
agreement to pay what is styled in Anglo-Saxon law wergedd, 
‘man-money,’ the price of blood. But if he shed the blood 
of his own kin he fell at once under the ban of the Erinyes, 
damned beyond hope. So it was with Orestes in the old story. 
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The Atretdae.—Meanwhile Orestes came into history. 
The Jiad and Odyssey sing the glories of the Achaean 
empire in Peloponnesus under the rule of the Atreidae 
or race of Atreus son of Pelops, and especially under 
Agamemnon of Mycenae and Menelaus of Sparta. Itisa 
tale which, as modern excavations have shewn, has much 
of truth in it. In the proud history of this: house, as told 
by the epic poets, there is but one dark stain, the slaying 
of Agamemnon on his triumphant return from Troy by the 
wicked baron Aegisthus, who had corrupted the heart of 
Agamemnon’s queen Clytaemestra; but vengeance soon 
came, for Agamemnon’s son Orestes returned from the 
banishment in which he had been lurking, slew Aegisthus 
and the unhappy queen, and reigned happily ever after in 
his father’s kingdom. ! 

Thus Orestes, in origin a figure invented simply to 
point a moral, finds a place in the history of a dynasty 
which on the whole is founded on truth. What is still more 
noteworthy, we find in the Epos no mention of Orestes being 
hunted by the Erinyes in punishment for his sin of mother- 
slaying. This shews that the poets of Epos, having accepted 
the later legends which made Orestes out to be the avenger 
of his father, Agamemnon, were becoming conscious of a 
new moral law of which former ages had never dreamed 
—the law of equity, the doctrine that a deed, however 
awful in its form, might possibly find extenuation in the 
motives that prompted it and the circumstances that 
forced it. This feeling, joined to their love and venera- 
tion for the memory of the noble Atrid house, led the 
minstrels to pass in silence over the tale of Orestes’ 
woeful wanderings, and at length to forget it. There is 
redemption for Orestes; such is henceforth the burden of 
the saga. 

And then the rugged Dorians swooped down upon the 
Peloponnesus from the mountains of the North. The 
Achaean empire fell in shuddering ruin under their mighty 
blows. As they clove their way through the land the 
whilom princes and heroes of Achaean stock fled in broken 
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herds before them over the Aegaean Sea, taking with them 
the memories of past glories and the minstrelsies which in 
Asia were destined to grow into the Homeric Epos and so 
make these memories eternal. The Dorians were now lords 
of Peloponnesus. With cunning policy they strove to dis- 
honour the name of the royal house whichthey had dethroned. 
Every obscure legend that could cast shame on the Atreidae 
was carefully brought forth to daylight out of the darkness 
in which it had hitherto lurked, and the story of the Atrid 
race made one of repeated guilt and suffering. Such a 
tale was the saga of Orestes’ sin and persecution by the 
Erinyes, hitherto all but forgotten, but now published anew 
in all its loathsomeness. But it was too late to change the 
burden of the legend. The Achaean minstrels had done 
their work, and however darkly the Dorian lords might 
paint the crime the tale always ended in the same strain, 
the final salvation of the sinner. 

Henceforth the Orestes-saga is the story of a redemption, 
embodied in the conception of a struggle between two 
principles ; the Erinyes and the old order of gods demand 
the blood of the mother-slayer, while the younger Olympian 
deities justify the deed of Orestes by the new legal prin- 
ciple of regard for motives and circumstances, insisting 
on the sacred right of the son to avenge the father. And 
to extenuate the sin of Orestes, legend paints the figure 
of Clytaemestra in even darker and more terrible colours, 
whilst the form of Aegisthus almost fades away from the 
canvas of the story.? 

The Cleansing of Orestes—We have seen that in the 
age described by the Homeric poems he who slew a man 
not of his own kith bore no stain of guilt; his deed was 
a mere mishap, and the discomforts which he might suffer 
for it were purely of the world worldly. But time en- 
gendered a new feeling, the thought that bloodshed was 
an act bringing upon the slayer a religious defilement. 
However little sorva/ horror men might feel towards a 
murderer—and it is to be feared that in early days such 
a purely moral feeling was usually wanting—they were 
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keenly conscious of his forma, his religious uncleanness, 
even though his act might be legally expiated; and as 
this period witnessed a great development in the religious 
institution known as καθαρμοί or formal purifications, a 
special and most important place among these functions 
came to be taken by the £afharmoi for blood-guiltiness. 
The man-slayer after his deed fled directly to the hearth 
of a householder, and there sat speechless with veiled 
head; and it was an offence against the sacred laws of 
hospitality and their patron Zeus Ξένιος to deny to such a 
suppliant (ἱκέτης, προστρόπαιος) the rites of purification.? 
The chief feature in this ceremony was the sacrifice of a 
young pig or lamb; in later times dogs also were uséd. 
The blood of the sacrifice was poured over the hands of the 
man-slayer ; the same was done with living water. Some- 
times also, it would seem, cakes and similar bloodless 
offerings were burned in sacrifice.¢ When this rite was 
over the man-slayer was clean once more, and free to 
move among his fellow-burghers without defiling them. 
The taint was gone from him; if haply he had not 
satisfied the vengeance of his victim’s kindred, his obliga- 
tion towards them was now a purely legal one. 

Naturally the sacred institution of satharmoz was under 
the special guardianship of Zeus and Apollo, and particu- 
larly of the latter, who in Greek thought was the embodi- 
ment of purity and the ways of purification. Hence when 
legend in this age dealt with the opposition between the 
Olympian gods justifying the deed of Orestes, and the 
Erinyes demanding its punishment, it pictured Apollo as 
acting the part of ξένος to Orestes, as receiving him on. 
the hearth of his temple at Delphi and performing the 
ritual 4atharmoi to cleanse away the defilement of his 
sin,> and thus liberate him from all obligations, save a 
purely legal and easily settled one towards the kin of his 
victim. For if the gods justified Orestes and sought his 
redemption, they must as a first step towards this con- 
summation have caused him to be ritually cleansed by 
their minister Apollo with atharmot such as must be 
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performed over every man-slayer whose uncleanness in 
the sight of gods and men was to be washed away. 

But in its eagerness to justify Orestes story went a 
step farther. In real life it was a notorious fact that the 
ritual of atharmoi could be performed only over such 
as had slain men of another family; for those who had 
shed the blood of their own kindred there was no katharsis, 
no cleansing, no hope of salvation in life or death. As they 
told the old story men asked the natural question: ‘How 
-came it that Apollo, who gave cleansing to Orestes, should 
refuse it to all shedders of kindred blood?’ And in strange 
but sternly logical inference from these confessed facts came 
the answer, self-given—a mother is not of kin to her child. 

Such was the last phase in the saga of Orestes. Arising 
in the dim dawn of history, growing and changing with the 
growth and change in men’s imaginations of the Good and 
God, it has at length ended in this supreme paradox, this 
strangest of fancies, that would be laughable in its bedlam 
logic if it were not worthier of tears of pity for the yearning 
faith in heaven’s righteousness that could clutch at such 
support. 


Nore.—(1) Od. i. 31 ἢ, iii. 254 ff., xi. 405 ff.; Sophocles 
follows the Epic form of the legend, ignoring the pursuit of Orestes 
by the Erinyes. 

(2) It would seem that Stesichorus (late 7th century) was the 
earliest of the great writers thus to stress the sin of Clytaemestra. 

(3) Cf. the story of Adrastus in Herod. i. 35. 

(4) These rites are described by Apollon. Rhod. Argon. iv. 
702 ff.: the town of Trozen claimed to have purified Orestes, 
Pausan. ii. 31. 8. 

(5) Stesichorus was again the chief literary source for these 
ideas ; he represented Apollo as having commanded the slaughter 
of Clytaemestra (as in Aeschylus), and as having given Orestes a 
golden bow to protect him against the Erinyes. 


§ 3. The Areopagus and Orestes 


Westward from the Acropolis of Athens lay the ‘ Mount 
of Ares’ (Ἄρειος πάγος, Areofagus) On its north- 
eastern foot was a well, enclosed in a fertbolos ; this was 
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the sanctuary of the Semnai or Eumenides. The hill was 
the meeting-place of the venerable ‘Council of Areopagus,’ 
ἡ βουλὴ ἡ ἐξ "Apeiov πάγου, an assembly of the noblest 
and most approved leaders of the Athenian State, who 
sat here as a council to watch over the welfare of the 
commonwealth and as a court of law to pass sentence upon 
crimes of wilful slaying. As a law-court it was presided 
over by the King-Archon, the magistrate swaying the 
powers that had belonged to the kings of former days, who, 
unlike the magistrates guiding the deliberations of other 
courts in Athens, had the right of voting with the 
Areopagites whose president he was.! Naturally legends 
were invented to account for the name of the hill and the 
presence there of the court. The name of the hill was 
derived by them, quite rightly, from “Apys; but the cir- 
cumstance from which the title arose was usually but 
Inistakenly supposed to have been the war of the Amazons, 
who made a raid into Attica but were repulsed by the 
τ national hero Theseus ; during their invasion, the story ran, 
they occupied this hill, which hence was called “Apecos 
πάγος, the Mount of War.? In reality however Aves is 
here the god of bloodshed, of ‘club-law,’ the spirit that 
moves men to lawless vengeance, in short, wilful man- 
slaying ; and the name “Apecos πάγος is derived from the 
court that sat there, meaning simply ‘the Mount of Man- 
slaying.’ Originally no doubt the court only tried charges 
of kin-slaying, and thus was directly connected with the 
neighbouring sanctuary of the Semmaz; later, when the 
tribe was merged into the State, the murder of any burgher 
came under its cognisance. The foundation of the court 
was likewise accounted for by various stories which 
attributed it to divine or semi-divine powers who had 
there sat in judgment on divers heroes of ancient days 
whom legend charged with the slaughter of kindred. One 
account said that it was established to try Ares for his 
murder of Halirrhothius son of Poseidon, who had ravished 
the war-god’s daughter Alcippe, and in this story we see 
another and better explanation of the name “Apevos πάγος, 
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for Ares is here simply the embodiment of club-law; Ares, 
it was said, was tried by the twelve gods.2 Another tale 
ascribed the foundation to the occasion of the trial of 
Cephalus for the slaying of his wife Procris, while others 
connected it with the judgment of the craftsman Daedalus 
for the murder of his rival Talos, or with the justification 
of Orestes. The learned chroniclers of the fifth century, 
the λογογράφοι, tried to put these differing versions into 
harmony. The trial of Ares, they declared, took place 
under the reign of Cecrops, when the court was first 
established; the trials of Cephalus and Daedalus came 
later, and last of all was that of Orestes, which was held 
in the reign of Demophon son of Theseus, the sanctuary 
of the Eumenides on the hill having been founded as a 
sequel to it. 

In his Lumenides Aeschylus presents us with one of 
these Attic legends. In this play Orestes, after years of 
weary wandering before the pitiless pursuit of the Erinyes, 
in which he has been saved from destruction only by the 
watchful care of Apollo, who purified him with katharmoi 
in his Delphian temple immediately after the slaughter of 
Clytaemestra, at length arrives at Athens and_ throws 
himself upon the protection of the city’s guardian goddess 
Athena. On the counsel of Apollo he seats himself by 
her ancient wooden statue, which in historical times 
was treasured by the temple on the Acropolis called the 
. Evechtheton. The goddess thereon convenes the noblest 
and wisest of Athens’ burghers to sit in judgment upon 
Orestes on the Areopagus. Against the Erinyes’ demand 
of blood for blood it is argued by Orestes and Apollo that 
Orestes’ duty to slay was more imperious than his duty to 
spare, that a mother is not of kin to her child, and that 
therefore Clytaemestra’s death requires no vengeance to 
be exacted by the Erinyes; and this, together with the 
consideration that the Olympian gods insist upon Orestes’ 
justification and that the purely legal guilt that still attached 
to him after his purification has been expiated by his long 
and sore sufferings, impels the newly-founded court to deal 
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mercifully with him. The votes of the mortal judges 
indeed condemn him by a majority of one; but Athena, 
exercising the right held in historical times by the King- 
Archon, votes in his favour, and as the votes are now 
equally divided the culprit, in accordance with the usual 
practice of Attic criminal law, is regarded as acquitted. 
The furious Erinyes are soothed by Athena, who promises 
them a home on the Areopagus and high honour as sharers 
with the Olympian gods in the control of the destinies of 
Attica, and they leave the scene blessing the land, no 
longer Evinyes, ‘wrathful,’ but Zumenides, ‘Gracious Ones.’4 

In this treatment of the story, we may conjecture, com- 
paratively little was invented by the poet himself. In the 
first place we may note how little the idea of Orestes’ trial 
by the Areopagus harmonises with the fact that he had long 
before been justified and ritually cleansed by the gods. 
The arguments used to secure the acquittal of Orestes 
merely repeat the considerations which had moved the 
gods to cleanse and justify him years before. This 
suggests that the old Attic story of the trial had arisen 
among men who had never heard the Peloponnesian tale 
of his katharmoi. The poet felt himself bound to accept 
both legends, and combined them as well as he could, 
though with somewhat doubtful artistic success. Never- 
theless the trial-scene in the play is not wholly a failure 
from the dramatic point of view. Imaging the foundation 
of the ancient court and thereby accounting for its peculiar 
features, notably its president’s right of voting, it brings 
into clear relief its venerable dignity, and thus throws a 
purple light of love and glory on the dim storied past of 
Athens ; and therewith it gives the highest legal sanction 
that mortal justice can render to the deed of Orestes, the 
approval of the Athenian conscience solemnly pronounced 
by Athens’ noblest tribunal. 

There is little artistic connexion between the trial-scene 
and the soothing of the Erinyes’ fury by Athena ; but in Attic 
feeling they were indissolubly related. In reality no doubt 
the sanctuary of the Eumenides and the court of Areopagus 
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stood to one another as cause to effect ; the former was the 
earlier, and the latter was set up there in order to be near 
to it. But Attic story inverted the relation, and made the 
lodging of the goddesses a result of the trial of Orestes, an 
act to assuage their wrath. And having reached this point 
the fertile legend-weaving fantasy of Attica came to dwell 
lovingly on the change in the goddesses’ mood, who now, 
departing from their erstwhile fierceness, had become 
kindly guardians of the land, Eumenides, vying with the 
blessed powers of Olympus in dispensing to it the fulness 
of earth’s gifts, increase of kind, and the goodly life. It 
was in the age of Aeschylus that the foreign name 
Eumenides, ‘Kindly Ones,’ came to be given to the Erinyes 
worshipped here, who hitherto had borne the native title 
Semnat, ‘Stern Ones.’ As we saw above (§ 1), the name 
Eumenides was originally a euphemism, a blandishing title 
used by terrified men in order not to provoke the easily 
roused wrath of the goddesses by giving them a name that 
better described their real temper; but Attic story in the 
fifth century, dwelling on the change in their mood brought 
about by Athena’s gentle pleading, saw a reference to it in 
this title, which was understood as literally descriptive of 
the goddesses who abode in their midst on their holy mount 
as loving watchers over the land, repaying righteousness 
with tenfold blessing and visiting with their wrath only the 
deeds condemned by the gentle and reasonable conscience 
of enlightened society. 


NoTe.—(1) See Aristotle, Comstitution of Athens, c, 57. 

(2) Aeschylus, Zum. 645 ff. 

(3) So Demosthenes, 7,2 Aristocr. 66. 

(4) Cf. Eurip. Elect, 1265 ff., Dphig. tn Taur. 965 ff., 1469 ff. 
for the legend of the trial; in his Orestes, 1643 ff., Euripides gives 
a legend which makes Orestes spend a year in Arcadia after slaying 
Clytaemestra, after which he comes to Athens to be tried, an 
account which is midway between the Attic stories which repre- 
sent him as coming to Athens after a longer wandering and the 
Peloponnesian tale which knows nothing of the trial. The old 
Peloponnesian legend seemingly regarded the purification by the gods 
and the relief from the pursuit of the Erinyes as one act (see Pausan. 
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il, 3, 7, II, ill, 22, I, vil. 25, 4, vill. 44, 2, and 34, 1, 2; Schol. 
to Eurip. Orestes 1645). 


§ 4. The Purpose of the Oresteia 


By thus dwelling on the appeasement of the Erinyes 
Attic legend furnished Aeschylus with a brilliant point 
wherewith to drive home to the hearts of his hearers the 
purport of his three dramas, the Ovesteta. Myth in the 
age of Aeschylus conceived the Erinyes as powers executing 
the decrees of fate, ‘sisters of the Moirai,’ a part of the 
blind pitiless order which worked out the rule of ruthless 
transgression without heed for mortal anguish and repent- 
ance, the awful law of Necessity before which the gods of 
Olympus trembled.! But Aeschylus had a message of 
comfort to deliver. The Olympian gods in the newness of 
their power dealt often wantonly and hardly, chafing in 
their warm passionate hearts, as men might do, against the 
stern cold rule of Moira; but in the end the two orders 
resolved their conflict in eternal harmony. ‘Zeus and 
Moira allied themselves’;2 the gods learned the stern 
spirit of law, but tempered their dispensation with their 
natural sympathy for humanity. So arose the new order, 
the rule of reasonable law. 

In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus we witness the terrible 
scenes leading up inexorably to the murder of the great 
king on his triumphant return from Troy. The play 
inspires little sympathy with Agamemnon; he is cold, 
unlovable, harsh, and arrogant. But we are impressed 
with a deep sense of the wickedness of his slayers, his 
fiendish wife Clytaemestra and the braggart seducer 
Aegisthus. The hardness of Agamemnon’s character 
cannot excuse the crime of his assassins ; but it makes their 
enmity more natural, it checks the exuberance of passionate 
sympathy, and thus it presents in cold clearness the terrible 
problem—a great man has been unworthily done to death ; 
shall not his son avenge the deed, even though it be upon 
his own mother ? 

The second act in this mighty drama, the play of the 
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Choéphoroi, responds to the question with an affirmative. 
Orestes, Agamemnon’s son, returns with his comrade 
Pylades from the banishment in which he has grown to 
manhood. By his father’s grave he meets his sister Electra, 
and they steel their hearts to wreak vengeance upon their 
mother and her paramour. The awful deed needs for its 
prelude long and solemn prayer addressed to the wrathful 
ghost of the murdered king, the vengeful powers of the 
nether world, and the rulers of Olympus, which fills their 
souls with an overpowering consciousness of their terrible 
duty. At last the deed is wrought. But almost immedi- 
ately the Erinyes fall upon Orestes. Invisible as yet to 
all but him—for they are but the embodiment of moral 
powers—they swarm in hideous guise about him. Mad 
for the sight of his eyes, the conscience-stricken victim of 
duty flees away before them. 

The last act of this trilogy, the drama of the Eumenides, 
pictures the redemption of Orestes. We see him first in 
the Delphian temple of Apollo shortly after the crime ; the 
god has cast sleep upon the pursuing Erinyes and cleansed 
Orestes with £atharmoi. The scene then shifts to Athens, 
whither Orestes by the command of Apollo has at length 
betaken himself. Years have passed since the last scene 
in Delphi, years in which his sufferings in exile have worn 
away the horror with which men once looked upon his 
deed, and have won their approval to the gods’ justification 
by £atharmoit. The enlightened moral sense of men and 
gods alike having agreed upon his justification, nothing 
remains but to give legal expression to their feeling by the 
voice of the highest tribunal of human law, and thus free 
him from the Erinyes who still pursue him. Athena, by 
whose statue he has taken refuge, calls together on the 
Mount of Ares the noblest elders of Athens, and thus 
constitutes the court of Areopagus, which with her vote 
absolves him. Athena persuades the Erinyes to depart 
from their wrath. And so in the establishment of the 
new order of reasonable and equitable law the trilogy ends. 

In brief sum, the moral of the Oves/eza is that the law 
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of the gods is one of perfect righteousness, both just and 
pitiful, and that suffering is the fruit only of the sufferer’s 
own sin. 

NoTE.—(1) Aeschylus, Prom. 515 f. ; Seven against Th. 1055 ; 


Eum. 334, etc. 
(2) Aum. 990. 


II 
§ 1. The Theatre of Aeschylus 


The home of tragedy in Athens was the theatre of 
Dionysus Eleuthereus on the south-eastern slope of the 
Acropolis, in which the chief performances were those 
held on the 9th-13th of Elaphebolion (March-April) of 
every year, the tragedies taking up the 11th-13th days 
of the month.! 

The theatre was simply a round dancing-floor, ὀρχήστρα, 
on which the actors and dancers played, and an auditorium, 
θέατρον, consisting of rows of benches in the shape of 
nearly a half-circle, surrounding the orchestra on its south. 
At the sides of the orchestra the /heatron was raised on 
artificial piles of earth; its seats in the fifth century were 
of wood. The orchestra was of levelled earth, circular, 
with a diameter of nearly 80 feet; at either side were the 
parodot or side-passages, through which entered the 
audience, chorus, and sometimes the actors too, though 
the last-named also used the ‘Charon’s ladder,’ a trap- 
door near the middle of the orchestra, when they imperson- 
ated ghosts or like characters, for example the Shade of 
Clytaemestra in our play (v. 94). There was at first no 
scenery. Somewhere near the middle of the orchestra 
stood a temporary wooden structure, which was imagined 
to be an altar, a rock, etc., or whatever was needed for 
the action of the play. Actors and chorus stood alike on 
the level of the orchestra; there was no regular stage in 
the fifth century.? 

About 465 B.c. a background was introduced, consisting 
of the σκηνή, a wooden booth, which was placed in the part 
of the orchestra farthest from the audience, Its front wall 
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was as a rule painted to represent a temple or a palace, 
and from it three doors opened out upon the orchestra. 
Its roof (θεολογεῖον) served as a platform on which gods 
appeared on their descent from the skies; in our play 
however it was apparently not used, as Athena rides 
directly into the orchestra on a chariot drawn by horses 
(v. 375). Some other simple ‘properties’ were also used, 
notably statues ; thus in the Eumenides the change of scene 
from the Apolline temple at Delphi to the sanctuary of 
Athena on the Acropolis and again to the court of 
Areopagus was probably indicated by a shifting of the 
statues in front of the σκηνή When it was desired to 
reveal to the audience a scene in the interior of the σκηνή, 
the central door of the latter was thrown open and the 
actors were seen grouped upon a low wheeled platform, the 
ἐκκύκλημα or ἐξώστρα, which was then rolled forward 
into the orchestra. So long as the actors stand upon this 
platform they are supposed to be within the σκηνή; when 
they descend from it into the orchestra they are imagined 
to have quitted the σκηνή, and the platform is wheeled 
back. In our play the ekkyklema apppears at v. 64, 
Orestes sitting in the middle by a round block of wood 
and the sleeping Erinyes lying around him; imagination 
tells the audience that they have before their eyes the 
centre of the Delphic temple, with Orestes taking refuge by 
the sacred omphalos® and the Erinyes surrounding him. At 
v. 93 Orestes steps down into the orchestra and walks out 
by a farodos; he is supposed to be fleeing from the 
temple. The ghost of Clytaemestra then appears by the 
‘Charon’s ladder’ and arouses the Erinyes, who at v. 117 
begin to wake up and spring down with angry cries and 
broken ejaculations into the orchestra, being supposed 
hereby to rush out of the centre of the temple.* 

A Greek tragedy in structure consists of a series of 
scenes (epezsodia), sometimes preluded, as in our play, by 
a prologue. These scenes are mainly made up of decla- 
mations and dialogue in iambic trimeters and trochaic 
tetrameters, spoken by the actors and the chorus-leader,5 
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or of anapaests similarly delivered, but often including 
lyrical measures delivered (if necessary with accompanying 
dances) by single members of the chorus or by actors. 
The scenes were divided from one another by s¢asima, 
performances in which the whole chorus sang and danced 
in unison. These choric songs and dances are the nucleus 
of tragedy, which arose when to the Dorian lyric in honour 
of Dionysus was added a reciter of iambics and trochaics in 
the Ionic style, who held dialogues with the chorus-leader at 
intervals between the choric songs; thus arose series of 
scenes, and thence the tragedy. 


NoTe.—(1) At the Great Dionysia the Aroagon, consisting of a 
religious ceremony and a procession into the theatre, seems to have 
been held on the 9th Elaphebolion, the comedies on the roth, and 
the tragedies on the 11th to the 13th; afterwards the 2γραροε 
occurred on the 8th, the comedies on the gth, and the tragedies on 
the roth—1 3th. 

(2) It was formerly asserted in devout belief that the classical 
dramas of the fifth century were played on a high stage like that 
of the late Hellenistic and Roman age; but this view will no 
longer stand against the archaeological evidence and the im- 
possibility of reconciling the hypothesis of a raised stage with the 
action of the dramas themselves. 

(3) See Aum. 40. 

(4) Such is the usual conception of the esfykiema. But 
recently a new theory of its construction has been brought out by 
Mr. C. Exon, which is so ingenious that it deserves to be true. 
Mr. Exon’s idea of it is as follows. Part of the wall of the shene 
was movable, and could revolve round a pivot in its middle. At 
the back of this movable wall was fastened a low platform, semi- 
circular in shape and running along the whole length of the former. 
On it stood the actors supposed to be withm the seme. When 
the interior of the skewe had to be revealed to the audience, this 
movable wall swung round on its pivot until what was previously 
its back became its front, and the platform, with the actors stand- 
ing upon it, directly faced the audience; then it could swing back 
to its former position. According to this view, a part of the seve 
in our play, representing the front of Apollo’s temple, swings 
round thus after v. 63, and on its back, now become the front, is 
seen a platform on which are Orestes, Apollo, and the Erinyes. 
Apollo and Orestes probably step down from it about v. 93. The 
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Erinyes leap off between vv. 140 and 174. Then the wall swings 
back to its former position; the see once more represents the 
front of the temple, before which the actor and chorus are now 
supposed to be standing (ermathena, no. xxvi.). 

(5) It is but seldom that the speeches are divided among the 
members of the chorus. Instances from Aeschylus are Agam. 
1344 ff., Zum. 549-72; in either case we have twelve speakers, 
twelve being regularly the number of the Aeschylean chorus, which 
was increased by Sophocles to fifteen. Comedy had a chorus of 
twenty-four singers. 


§ 2. Aeschylus. 


Aeschylus was born at Eleusis either in 525/4 or in 
521/o B.c. His father was Euphorion, a man of good 
family. The poet’s lot was cast in the stirring times in 
which Athens arose amidst storm and stress to be the 
centre of Greek culture and Greek patriotism, “EAAddos 
παίδευσις ; he himself fought valiantly at Marathon, where 
his brother Cynegeirus brilliantly distinguished himself 
(Herod. vi. 114). Seemingly he gained his first victory in 
the tragic competitions of the year 485. That magnifi- 
cent patron of letters, Hiero of Syracuse, attracted him to 
Sicily, where he celebrated the king’s new foundation of 
Catana or Aetna in the drama Αἰτναῖοι. He appears to 
have twice visited Sicily, first about 470, and again in 
456/5 B.C.; on the latter occasion he died at Gela, where 
was shown his grave, with the noble epitaph— 


Αἰσχύλον Evgopluvos ᾿Αθηναῖον τόδε κεύθει 
μνῆμα καταφθίμενον πυροφόροιο Τ᾽ ἕλας " 
ἀλκὴν δ᾽ εὐδόκιμον Μαραθώνιον ἄλσος ἂν εἴποι 
καὶ βαθυχαιτήεις Μῆδος ἐπιστάμενος. 
Athenian Aeschylus, Euphorion’s son, 
Here tomb’d in Gela’s fruitful glebe doth rest ; 
How valiant he, the sward of Marathon 
And long-hair’d Medes that prov’d him can attest. 


Of the Ovesteta, which was first brought on the stage in 
458 B.c., we have already said sufficient. His other 
surviving plays are the Suppliants (date unknown, but 
early), Persians (472), Seven against Thebes (467), and 
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Prometheus Bound (468 or 466). The first-named depicts 
the arrival in Argos of Danaus, king of Egypt, with his 
fifty daughters in flight from his nephews, who desire the 
maidens in marriage. The newcomers are guaranteed the 
protection of the Argive state against their pursuers. In 
the Persians are presented scenes in the capital of Persia 
before and after the ill tidings of Salamis are brought home. 
The Seven illustrates one of the central points in the 
hideous story of the doomed Labdacid race; the two sons 
of Oedipus by his incestuous marriage, Eteocles and 
Polyneices, the former defending and the latter with his 
Argive allies assailing Thebes, are driven by inexorable 
destiny to single combat, in which they slay each other. 
In the Prometheus Bound we see the fettering of the Titan 
Prometheus on the Caucasus for countless ages of torture 
because of his disobedience to the hard new rule of Zeus. 
In the next play of the same set was probably depicted the 
mutual reconciliation of the whilom enemies after the lapse 
of ages and the ripening of the order of Zeus into perfect 
sweetness and lawfulness—much the same moral as that of 
the Eumenides. 

Aeschylus found the Tragic Drama in its infancy, 
struggling to give itself voice; and he made it speak 
worthily the noblest thoughts of Greece. He strung 
together its loosely knit episodes into coherent dramas. 
He it probably was who originated the rule by which each 
poet at the Great Dionysia produced a Zetralogy, a series of 
three tragedies kindred in plot (a /vi/ogy) and followed by 
a satyric or mainly humorous play; and thus he separated 
out and re-arranged the dissonant elements of solemnity and 
mirth which before him were incongruously mixed up in 
each play. The ‘mighty line’ in which Tragedy before 
Euripides uttered itself, if not created, was certainly 
perfected by him. The use of the σκηνή (II. § 1) and the 
introduction of a second actor have also been attributed to 
him, perhaps rightly; the third actor was brought on the 
stage by Sophocles. In short, the Greek Drama, in those 
phases in which it was the loftiest and most typical 
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embodiment of Greece’s highest thought, was in the main 
the work of Aeschylus. 

In all departments a singularly powerful and creative 
personality, he was in none more potent than in the realm 
of imagination. A devout and awe-stricken believer in the 
legend-Bible of his age and race, he nevertheless con- 
fronted fearlessly the terrible problems that arose from 
its frequent conflict with the instinctive moral sense of 
righteous manhood. With bold fancy he strove to create 
the ideas which, embodied in dramatic form, should 
resolve into harmony this opposition; for vastness of con- 
ception a parallel to his Promethean and Orestean trilogies 
can be found only in our Marlowe, whom he also resembles 
in the uncontrollable exuberance in which his extraordinary 
wealth of imagination and utterance sometimes sweeps him 
along. His aim was to depict in drama-form the workings 
of the divine law, even though his conceptions thereof 
might lead him to deny such cherished fancies of Greek 
legend as hereditary curses. He is in the true sense a 
prophet, imperfect as might be his revelation ; he is, more 
than any other Greek poet, a ‘seeker after God,’ although 
wandering in the dimly lighted paths of heathendom, whose 
gloom often cast a shadow over his soul— 


δανλοὶ yap πραπίδων δάσκιοί τε τείνουσιν πόροι 
κατιδεῖν ἄφραστοι. 


CRITICAL SIGNS USED IN THIS EDITION 


Dots (... ) indicate that one or more words have been lost. 

Double Daggers ( t t ) indicate that the word or words inclosed 
within them is corrupt. 

Sguare Brackets ([]) show that the word or words in them 
are spurious additions. . 

Angular Brackets (<>) show that the word inclosed in them 
has been supplied by conjecture to fill a gap. 

The numbers in parentheses by the side of the lines denote the 
numeration of the verses according to Dindorf’s Poetae Scaenict, 
5th ed., London 1869. 
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TA TOT APAMATO® ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑᾺΑ 


ΠΥΘΙΑΣ ΠΡΟΦΗΤῚΣ 
ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝ 

ΟΡΕΣΤΗΣ 
ΚΛΥΤΑΙΜΗΣΤΡΑΣ ΕἸΔΩΛΟΝ 
ΧΟΡΟΣ ETMENIAQN 
AOHNA 

ΠΡΟΠΟΜΠΟῚ 


ΑΡΙΣΤΟΦΑΝΟΥ͂Σ TPAMMATIKOT 
ΟὙΎΠΟΘΕΣΙΣ 


᾿Ορέστης ἐν Δελφοῖς περιεχόμενος ὑπὸ τῶν ᾿Ερινύων 
βουλῇ ᾿Απόλλωνος παρεγένετο εἰς ᾿Αθήνας εἰς τὸ ἱερὸν τῆς 
᾿Αθηνᾶς" ἧς βουλῇ νικήσας κατῆλθεν eis “Apyos. τὰς δὲ 
᾿Ερινύας mpaivas προσηγόρευσεν Evpevidas. παρ᾽ ovde- 
τέρῳ κεῖται ἡ μυθοποιία. 


—_———— 
ἌΜΑ 9442,’ 
- 
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Πρῶτον μὲν εὐχῇ τῇδε πρεσβεύω θεῶν 
τὴν πρωτόμαντιν Taiav: ἐκ δὲ τῆς Θέμιν, 
ἣ δὴ τὸ μητρὸς δευτέρα τόδ᾽ Eero 
μαντεῖον, ὡς λόγος τις" ἐν δὲ τῷ τρίτῳ 
λάχει, θελούσης, οὐδὲ πρὸς βίαν Twos, ὅ 
Τιτανὶς ἄλλη παῖς Χθονὸς καθέζετο, 

Β 
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Φοίβη" δίδωσι δ᾽ ἣ γενέθλιον δόσιν 

Φοίβῳ" τὸ Φοίβης δ᾽ ὄνομ᾽ ἔχει παρώνυμον. 
λιπὼν δὲ λίμνην Δηλίαν τε χοιράδα, 
κέλσας ἐπ᾽ ἀκτὰς ναυπόρους τὰς Παλλάδος, 10 
ἐς τήνδε γαῖαν ἦλθε ἸΠαρνησοῦ θ᾽ ἕδρας. 
πέμπουσι δ᾽ αὐτὸν καὶ σεβίζουσιν μέγα 
κελευθοποιοὶ παῖδες Ἡφαίστου, χθόνα 
ἀνήμερον τιθέντες ἡμερωμένην. 

μολόντα δ᾽ αὐτὸν κάρτα τιμαλφεῖ λεὼς 15 
Δελφός τε χώρας τῆσδε πρυμνήτης ἄναξ. 
τέχνης δέ νιν Ζεὺς ἔνθεον κτίσας φρένα 
ἵζει τέταρτον τόνδε μάντιν ἐν θρόνοις" 

Διὸς προφήτης -δ᾽ ἐστὶ Λοξίας πατρός. 
τούτους ἐν εὐχαῖς φροιμιάξομαι θεούς. 20 
Παλλὰς προναία δ᾽ ἐν λόγοις πρεσβεύεται. 
σέβω δὲ Νύμφας, ἔνθα Kopuels πέτρα 
κοΐίχη, φίλορνις, δαιμόνων ἀναστροφή" 
Βρόμιος ἔχει τὸν χῶρον, οὐδ᾽ ἀμνημονῶ, 

ἐξ οὗτε Βάκχαις ἐστρατήγησεν θεός, 25 
λαγὼ δίκην Πενθεῖ καταρράψας μόρον" 
Πλειστοῦ τε πηγὰς καὶ ἸΠοσειδῶνος κράτος 
καλοῦσα καὶ τέλειον ὕψιστον Δία, 

ἔπειτα μάντις εἰς θρόνους καθιξάνω. 

καὶ νῦν τυχεῖν με τῶν πρὶν εἰσόδων μακρῷ 80 
ἄριστα δοῖεν: κεὶ παρ᾽ Ἑλλήνων τινὲς 

ἴτων πάλῳ λαχόντες, ὡς νομίξεται" 
μαντεύομαι γὰρ ὡς ἂν ἡγῆται θεός. 

Ἦ δεινὰ λέξαι, δεινὰ δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖς δρακεῖν 
πάλιν μ᾽ ἔπεμψεν ἐκ δόμων τῶν Λοξίου, 86 
ὡς μήτε σωκεῖν μήτε μ᾽ ἀκταίνειν βάσιν' 
τρέχω δὲ χερσίν, οὐ ποδωκείᾳ σκελῶν᾽ 


A 
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, 


es ——— ae - 
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δείσασα γὰρ γραῦς οὐδέν, ἀντίπαις μὲν οὖν. 

3. ON \ A / 

ἐγὼ μὲν ἕρπω πρὸς πολυστεφῆ μυχόν" 

ὁρῶ δ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ὀμφαλῷ μὲν ἄνδρα θεομυσῆ 40 

ἕδραν ἔχοντα προστρόπαιον, αἵματι 

στάξοντα χεῖρας καὶ νεοσπαδὲς ξίφος 

ἔχοντ᾽ ἐλαίας θ᾽ ὑψυγέννητον κλάδον 

λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρόνως ἐστεμμένον, 

ἀργῆτι μαλλῷ" τῇδε γὰρ τρανῶς ἐρῶ. 45 
4 \ 3 Ν A Ν ’ 

πρόσθεν δὲ τἀνδρὸς τοῦδε θαυμαστὸς λόχος 

εὕδει γυναικῶν ἐν θρόνοισιν ἥμενος. 

οὔτοι γυναῖκας, ἀλλὰ Topyovas λέγω" 

3 Ὁ.» 4 , 3 ’ ’ 

οὐδ᾽ αὖτε Γοργείοισιν εἰκάσω τύποις. 

εἶδόν ποτ’ ἤδη Φινέως γεγραμμένας 50 

δεῖπνον φερούσας" ἄπτεροί γε μὴν ἰδεῖν 

αὗται, μέλαιναι δ᾽ ἐς τὸ πᾶν βδελύκτροποι. 

ε; 3 :} A 4 

ῥέγκουσι δ᾽ ov πλατοῖσι φυσιάμασιν" 

2 ., 9 , , A ’ 

ἐκ 5 ὀμμάτων λείβουσι δυσφιλῆ λίβα" 

καὶ κόσμος οὔτε πρὸς θεῶν ἀγάλματα δδ 

φέρειν δίκαιος οὔτ᾽ ἐς ἀνθρώπων στέγας. 

\ a 3 Υ̓ a δ -ε , 

TO φῦλον. οὐκ ὄπωπα τὴῆσὸ ομιλίας, 

οὐδ᾽ ἥτις ala τοῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχεται γένος 

τρέφουσ᾽ ἀνατεὶ μὴ μεταστένειν πόνον. 

τἀντεῦθεν ἤδη τῶνδε δεσπότῃ δόμων 60 

αὐτῷ μελέσθω Λοξίᾳ μεγασθενεῖ. 

ἰατρόμαντις δ᾽ ἐστὶ καὶ τερασκόπος 

καὶ τοῖσιν ἄλλοις δωμάτων καθάρσιος. 


ΑΠΟΛΛΩΝ 


Οὔτοι προδώσω" διὰ τέλους δέ σοι φύλαξ 
ἐγγὺς παρεστώς, καὶ πρόσω 8 ἀποστατῶν, 65 


All 
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ἐχθροῖσι τοῖς σοῖς ov γενήσομαι πέπων. 

καὶ νῦν ἁλούσας τάσδε τὰς μάργους ὁρᾷς" 
ὕπνῳ πεσοῦσαι δ᾽ αἱ κατάπτυστοι κόραι, 
γραῖαι παλαιαὶ παῖδες, αἷς οὐ μίγνυται 
θεῶν τις ovd ἄνθρωπος οὐδὲ θήρ ποτε. ΤῸ 
κακῶν δ᾽ ἕκατι κἀγένοντ᾽, ἐπεὶ κακὸν 

’ 7 7 / > ¢ \ , 
σκότον νέμονται Τάρταρον θ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονος, 

, b 3 A A 3 , 
μισήματ ἀνδρῶν καὶ θεῶν ᾿Ολυμπίων. 
ὅμως δὲ φεῦγε, μηδὲ μαλθακὸς γένῃ. 
ἐλῶσι γάρ σε καὶ δι᾿ ἠπείρου μακρᾶς, 75 
βιβῶντ᾽ av’ αἰεὶ τὴν πλανοστιβῆ χθόνα 
ὑπέρ τε πόντον καὶ περιρρύτας πόλεις. 

\ ’ / 7 
καὶ μὴ πρόκαμνε τόνδε βουκολούμενος 
πόνον: μολὼν δὲ Παλλάδος ποτὶ πτόλιν 
ifov παλαιὸν ἄγκαθεν λαβὼν βρέτας. 80 
κἀκεῖ δικαστὰς τῶνδε καὶ θελκτηρίους 
μύθους ἔχοντες μηχανὰς εὑρήσομεν, 
σ 4 34 N A “Ὁ 3 9 7 4 
ὥστ᾽ ἐς TO πᾶν σε τῶνδ᾽ ἀπαλλάξαι πόνων. 
καὶ γὰρ κτανεῖν σ᾽ ἔπεισα μητρῷον δέμας. 


ΟΡΕΣΤΗΣ 


ἄναξ "Απολλον, οἶσθα μὲν τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν" 85 
ἐπεὶ δ᾽ ἐπίστᾳ, καὶ τὸ μὴ ἀμελεῖν μάθε. 
σθένος δὲ ποιεῖν εὖ φερέγγυον τὸ σόν. 
μέμνησο, μὴ φόβος σὲ νικάτω φρένας. 

σὺ δ᾽, αὐτάδελφον αἷμα καὶ κοινοῦ πατρος, 
Ἑρμῆ, φύλασσε' κάρτα δ᾽ ὧν ἐπώνυμος 90 
πομπαῖος ἴσθι, τόνδε ποιμαίνων ἐμὸν 
ἱκέτην. σέβει τοι Ζεὺς τόδ᾽ ἐκνόμων σέβας, 
ὁρμώμενον βροτοῖσιν εὐπόμπῳ τύχῃ. 


6 ETMENTIAEZ 


ΚΛΥΤΑΙΜΗΣΤΡΑΣ EIAQAON 


Εὕδουτ᾽ ἄν, ὠή, καὶ καθευδουσῶν τί δεῖ; 
4 \ b e b e A 4. 0.9 9 “ 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ὑμῶν ὧδ᾽ ἀπητιμασμένη 95 
ἄλλοισιν ἐν vexpotow, ὡς μὲν ἔκτανον 
3 A 9 3 , 

ὄνειδος ἐν φθιτοῖσιν οὐκ ἐκλείπεται, 
αἰσχρῶς δ᾽ ἀλῶμαι" προυννέπω δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὅτι 
ἔχω μεγίστην αἰτίαν κείνων ὕπο" 
παθοῦσα δ᾽ οὕτω δεινὰ πρὸς τῶν φιλτάτων, 
οὐδεὶς ὑπέρ μου δαιμόνων μηνίεται 101 
κατασφαγείσης πρὸς χερῶν μητροκτόνων. 
of \ \ 4 , 4 
ὅρα δὲ πληγὰς τάσδε καρδίᾳ σέθεν" 
εὕδόυσα γὰρ φρὴν ὄμμασιν λαμπρύνεται, 
3 ς / A a 3 3 ’ κι 
ἐν ἡμέρᾳ δὲ μοῖρ᾽ ἀπρόσκοπος βροτῶν. 10ὅ 
ἢ πολλὰ μὲν δὴ τῶν ἐμῶν ἐλείξατε, 

4 3 > », ᾽ / 
χοάς τ ἀοίνους, νηφάλια μείλόγματα, 
καὶ νυκτίσεμνα δεῖπν ἐπ’ ἐσχάρᾳ πυρὸς 
ἔθυον, ὥραν οὐδενὸς κοινὴν θεῶν. 
καὶ πάντα ταῦτα λὰξ ὁρῶ πατούμενα. 110 
ὁ δ᾽ ἐξαλύξας οἴχεται νεβροῦ δίκην, 
καὶ ταῦτα κούφως ἐκ μέσων ἀρκυστάτων 
Ν eC oa 3 , 4 
ὥρουσεν ὑμῖν eyKaTiANwas μέγα. 
3 4 > oe A 2 A \ 
ἀκούσαθ ὡς ἔλεξα τῆς ἐμῆς περὶ 
ψυχῆς, φρονήσατ᾽, ὦ κατὰ χθονὸς θεαί" 115 
ὄναρ γὰρ ὑμᾶς νῦν Κλυταιμήστρα καλῶ. 


ΧΟΡΟΣ 
(μυγμός.) 
ΚΛ. μύξοιτ᾽ ἄν, ἁνὴρ δ᾽ οἴχεται φεύγων πρόσω' 
φίλοις γάρ εἰσιν, οὐκ ἐμοί, προσίκτορες. 


XO. 
KA. 


XO. 
KA. 


XO. 
ΚΛ. 


ΧΟ. 


KA. 
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(μυγμός.) 120 
3 e ’ ᾽ ᾿ 4 
ἄγαν ὑπνώσσεις Kov κατοικτίζεις πάθος" 


φονεὺς δ᾽ Ὀρέστης τῆσδε μητρὸς οἴχεται. 
(ὠγμός.) 

ates, ὑπνώσσεις" οὐκ ἀναστήσῃ τάχος; 

τί σοι πέπρακται πρῶγμα πλὴν τεύχειν κακά; 
(ὠγμός.) 126 
ὕπνος πόνος τε, κύριοι συνωμόται, 

δεινῆς δρακαίνης ἐξεκήραναν μένος. 

(μνυγμὸς διπλοῦς ὀξύς.) 

λάβε λάβε λάβε λάβε, φράξου. 180 
ὄναρ διώκεις θῆρα, Krayyaives δ᾽ ἅπερ 
κύων μέριμναν οὔποτ᾽ ἐκλείπων πόνου. 


τί δρᾷςξ; ἀνίστω, μή σε νικάτω πόνος, “." 
δ᾽ 3 ’ ( a θ θ Pe ΣΝ b ¢ 

μηδ᾽ ἀχνοήσῃς (πῆμα μαλθαχ εἰσ ὕπνῳ. 

ἄλγησον ἧπαρ ἐνδίκοις ὀνείδεσιν" 135 


A la 
τοῖς σώφροσιν yap ἀντίκεντρα γίγνεται. 
3 A “A 
σὺ δ᾽ aipar Rov πνεῦμ᾽ ἐπουρίσασα τῷ, 


οἷ A “. * 
ἀτμῷ karidyvatyovea, νηδύος πυρί, 


ΧΟ. 


rg f , ’ 
ἕπου, μάραινε δευτέροις διώγμασιν. 


Ἔνειρ᾽, ἔγειρε καὶ σὺ τήνδ᾽, ἐγὼ δὲ σέ. 140 


εὕδεις; ἀνίστω, κἀπολακτίσασ᾽ ὕπνον, 
ape? εἴ τι τοῦδε φροιμίου para 
με ροιμίου ματᾷ. 


ετροφὴ af 
ἰοὺ ἰοὺ πύπαξ' ἐπάθομεν, φίλαι, ---- 
ἢ πολλὰ δὴ παθοῦσα καὶ μάτην ἐγώ «“--- 
ἐπάθομεν πάθος δυσαχές, ὦ πόποι, 145 
ἄφερτον Kakov: 
ἐξ ἀρκύων πέπτωκεν οἴχεταί δ᾽ ὁ Onp. — 
ὕπνῳ κρατηθεῖσ᾽ ἄγραν ὥὦλεσα. 
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GNTICTpO@H αι ap oS 
iw παῖ Διός, ΠΕ τὰν πέλῃ, --- 
νέος δὲ γραίας δαίμονας καθιυππάσω — 150 
τὸν ἱκέταν σέβων, ἄθεον ἄνδρα᾽ καὶ 
τοκεῦσιν πικρόν. 
τὸν μητραλοίαν δ᾽ ἐξέκλεψας ὧν θεός. --- 
τί τῶνδ᾽ ἐρεῖ τις δικαίως ἔχειν; 


ετροφὴ 8’ 
ἐμοὶ δ᾽ ὄνειδος ἐξ ὀνειράτων. μολὸν͵ : 155 
ἔτυψεν δίκαν διφρηλάτου ev’: 
μεσολαβεῖ κέντρῳ 
ὑπὸ φρένας, ὑπὸ AoBov. — ( 


πάρεστι μαστίκτορος δαΐου Sapio (160) 
βαρὺ τὸ περίβαρυ κρύος ἔχειν. 160 
ἁντιςτροφὴ 8’ 


τοιαῦτα δρῶσιν οἱ νεώτεροι θεοΐ, 
A \ A / 7 
κρατοῦντες τὸ πᾶν δίκας πλέον. 


᾿ φονολιβῆ θρόμβον᾽ ἐς 


ν᾿ 


περὶ πόδα, περὶ κάρα —— , (165) 

πάρεστι γᾶς ὀμφάλὸν προσδρακεῖν αἱμάτων 

βλοσυρὸν ἀρόμενον ἄγος ἔχειν. 166 
ΞΕ r’ 


ἐφεστίῳ δὲ - μάντι ς ὧν μιάσματι 

μυχὸν Expavar’ adtédcutos,' αὐτόκλητος, (170) 

παρὰ νόμον θεῶν βρότεα μὲν τίων, 

παλαιγενεῖς Μοίρας δὲ φθίσας. 170 
ἀἁντιςτροφὴ τ' rr 


4, 
κἀμοί ye λυπρός, Kal τὸν οὐκ ἐκλύσεται, 


AT, 
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. ὑπό. τε γᾶν φυγὼν, οὔ ποτ᾽ ἐλευθεροῦται, (175) 
᾿ ᾿ποτιτρόπαιος ὧν & ἕτερον ἐν κάρᾳ 


μιάσ Top ἐκ κείνου πάσ. e€TaQl. 


Ἔξω, κελεύω, τῶνδε, δωμάτων τάχος ,1Τ6 
χωρεῖτ', ἀπαλλάσσεσθε μαντικῶν μυχῶν, (180) 
μὴ καὶ λαβοῦσα τ τηϑὸν ἀργηστὴν ὄφιν 


χρυσηλάτου θώβιυγγος ἐξορμώμενον 
ἀνῆς or ἄλγους μέλαν᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων ἀφρόν, | 


Ὁ ἐμοῦδα θρόμβους ods ἰφείλκυσας φόνου. 180 


οὔτοι δόμοισι τοῖσδε χρίμτέξεσθαι πρέπει" (185) 
ἀλλ᾽ οὗ καῤάνιό ξῆρες ὀφθαλμωβύχοι ous 
δίκαι opayat τε, σπέρματός τ’ ἀποφθορᾷ 
παίδων κακοῦται χλοῦνις, 7 Τἀκρωνία Ἱ 
λευσμόν τε καὶ μύξφυσιν οἰκτισμὸν πολὺν 185 


ὑπὸ ῥά xo TAyevres. dp ἀκούετε ᾿ (190). 


οἵας ἑοῤτῆς ἔστ᾽ ἀπόπτυστοὶ θεοῖς | Bas 
στέργηθρ᾽ ἔχουσαι; ; πᾶς δ᾽ ὑφηγεῖται, τρόπης, 
μορφῆς. λέοντος ἄντρον αἱματορβόφῳν͵ ΠΝ; 
οἰκεῖν τοιαύτας, εἰκός, οὐ χρηστηρίοις: ον 190 
ἐν τοῖσδε πλῆησίοισι τρίβεσθαι μύσος. (196) 


χωρεῖτ᾽ ἄνευ βοτῆρος αἰπολούμεναι" Preah vses Oo 


ποίμνης τοιαύτης δ᾽ οὔτις εὐφιλὴς θεῶν. 
ἄναξ "Απολλον, ἀντάκουσον ἐν μέρει. 

αὐτὸς σὺ τούτων οὐ μεταίτιος πέλῃ, 195 
ἀλλ᾽ εἷς τὸ πᾶν ἔπραξας ὡς παναίτιος. (200) 
πῶς δή; τοσοῦτο μῆκος ἔκτεινον λόγου. 
ἔχρησας ὥστε τὸν ξένον μητροκτονεῖν. 
ἔχρησα ποινὰς τοῦ πατρὸς πέμψαι. τί μήν; 
κἄπειθ᾽ ὑπέστης αἵματος δέκτωρ νέου. 200 
καὶ προστραπέσθαι τούσδ᾽ ἐπέστελλον δόμους. 
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Kal τὰς προπομποὺς δῆτα τάσδε λοιδορεῖς ; (206) 
οὐ γὰρ δόμοισι τοῖσδε πρόσφορον μολεῖν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔστιν ἡμῖν τοῦτο προστεταγμένον. 

τίς ἦδε τιμή; κόμπασον γέρας καλόν. 205 
τοὺς μητραλοίας ἐκ δόμων ἔλαύνομεν. (210) 
τί γὰρ γυναικὸς ἥτις ἄνδρα νοσφίσῃ; 

οὐκ ἂν γένοιθ᾽ ὅμαιμος αὐθέντης φόνος. 

ἢ κάρτ᾽ ἄτιμα καὶ παρ᾽ οὐδὲν εἰργάσω 
“Hpas τελείας καὶ Διὸς πιστώματα. 210 
Κύπρις δ᾽ ἄτιμος τῷδ᾽ ἀπέρριπται λόγῳ, (215) 
ὅθεν βροτοῖσι γίγνεται τὰ φίλτατα. 

εὐνὴ γὰρ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὲ μόρσιμος 


ὅρκου ᾽στὶ μείξων τῇ δίκῃ φρουρουμένη. 


εἰ τοῖσιν οὖν κτείνουσιν ἀλλήλους χαλᾷς 215 
\ \ > 9 4 / ‘ 
τὸ μὴ γενέσθαι pnd ἐποπτεύειν κότῳ, (220) 
Ν > 9 t > >» Qs 3 a 
οὔ dnp Ὀρέστην γ ἐνδίκως ἀνδρηλατεῖν. 
τὰ μὲν γὰρ οἷδα κάρτα σ᾽ ἐνθυμουμένην, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἐμφανῶς πράσσουσαν ἡσυχαιτέραν. 
δίκας δὲ Παλλὰς τῶνδ᾽ ἐποπτεύσει θεά. 220 
\ Ν 3 3 a ww ‘\ / / 
TOV ἄνδρ ἐκεῖνον οὔ TL μὴ λύπω ποτε. (225) 
\ 3 4 , / ΄, f 
σὺ δ᾽ οὖν δίωκε καὶ πόνον πλέον τίθου. 
τιμὰς σὺ μὴ σύντεμνε τὰς ἐμὰς λόγῳ. 
40)» A ’ a > ΝΥΝ \ / 
οὐδ ἂν δεχοίμην ὥστ᾽ ἔχειν τιμὰς σέθεν. 
/ \ ν᾿ \ \ , / 
μέγας yap ἔμπας πὰρ Διὸς θρόνοις λέγῃ" 225 
7 \ 3 Ν \ A / 
ἐγὼ 5, ἄγει yap αἷμα μητρῷον, δίκας (280) 
μέτειμε τόνδε φῶτα κἀκκυνηγετῶ. 
> δ 9 3 / \ ς» ς 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἀρήξω, τὸν ἱκέτην τε ῥύσομαι" 
δεινὴ γὰρ ἐν βροτοῖσι κἀν θεοῖς πέλεν 229 
τοῦ προστροπαίου μῆνις, εἰ προδῷ σφ᾽ ἑκών. 


"Ανασσ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα, Λοξίου κελεύμασιν (235) 
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ἥκω, δέχου δὲ πρευμενῶς ἀλάστορα, 

οὐ προστρόπαιον οὐδ᾽ ἀφοίβαντον χέρα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀμβλὺν ἤδη προστετριμμένον τε πρὸς 
ἄλλοισιν οἴκοις καὶ πορεύμασιν βροτῶν. 235 
ὅμοια χέρσον καὶ θάλασσαν ἐκπερῶν, (240) 
σῴζων ἐφετμὰς Λοξίου χρηστηρίους, 
πρόσειμι δῶμα καὶ βρέτας τὸ σόν, θεά, 
αὐτοῦ φυλάσσων ἀναμένω τέλος δίκης. 


Se. 
er 


Ἐρινὺς κυνηγέτιςα 


XO. εἶεν: τόδ᾽ ἐστὶ τἀνδρὸς ἐκφανὲς τέκμαρ" 240 
ἕπου δὲ μηνυτῆρος ἀφθέγκτου φραδαῖς. (245) 
τετραυματισμένον γὰρ ὡς κύων νεβρὸν 
πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σταλωγμὸν ἐκμαστεύομεν. 
πολλοῖς δὲ μόχθοις ἀνδροκμῆσι φυσιᾷ 
σπλάγχνον" χθονὸὲξ γὰρ πᾶς πεποίμανται 

τόπος, : 245 
ὑπέρ τε πόντον ἀπτέροις πωτήμασιν (250) 


Ν 
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ἦλθον διώκουσ᾽, οὐδὲν ὑστέρα νεώς. 
καὶ νῦν ὅδ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ἐστί πον καταπτακῶν" 
ὀσμὴ βροτείων αἱμάτων pe προσγελᾷ. 


ὅρα ὅρα μάλ᾽ αὖ λεῦσσέ τε πάντα, μὴ (266) 
λάθῃ φύγδα βὰς [Ὁ] ματροφόνος ἀτίτας. 251 
ὁ δ᾽ αὖτέ γ᾽ [οὖν] ἀλκὰν ἔχων 

περὶ βρέτει πλεχθεὶς θεᾶς ἀμβρότου 
ὑπόδικος θέλει. γενέσθαι χερῶν. (260) 
τὸ δ᾽ οὐ πάρεστιν: αἷμα μητρῷον yapat, 255 
δυσωγκόμιστον, παπαῖ, 

τὸ διερὸν πέδοι χύμενον οἴχεται. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀντιδοῦναι δεῖ σ᾽ ἀπὸ ζῶντος ῥοφεῖν 
ἐρυθρὸν ἐκ μελέων πέλανον: ἀπὸ δὲ σοῦ (265) 


᾿βοσκὰν φεροίμαν πώματος δυσπότου" 260 


καὶ ξῶντά σ᾽ ἰσχνάνασ᾽ ἀπάξομαι κάτω, 
ἀντιποίν᾽ ὡς Tivns μητροφόνας δύας. 

ὄψῃ δὲ κεῖ τις ἄλλος ἤλιτεν βροτῶν (269) 
ἢ θεὸν ἢ ξένον τιν᾽ ἀσεβῶν ἢ τοκέας φίλους, 
ἔχονθ᾽ ἕκαστον τῆς δίκης ἐπάξια. 265 
μέγας yap “Αἰδης ἐστὶν εὔθυνος βροτῶν 
ἔνερθε χθονός, 

δελτογράφῳ δὲ πάντ᾽ ἐπωπᾷ φρενί. 


ἐγὼ διδαχθεὶς ἐν κακοῖς ἐπίσταμαι (276) 
πολλοὺς καθαρμούς, καὶ λέγειν ὅπου δίκη 270 
συγᾶν θ᾽ ὁμοίως" ἐν δὲ τῷδε πράγματι 
φωνεῖν ἐτάχθην πρὸς σοφοῦ διδασκάλου. 
βρίξει γὰρ αἷμα καὶ μαραίνεται χερός, (280) 
μητροκτόνον. μίασμα δ᾽ ἔκπλυτον πέλει" 
ποταίνιον γὰρ ὃν πρὸς ἑστίᾳ θεοῦ 275 


XO. 
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Φοίβου καθαρμοῖς ἠλάθη χοιροκτόνοις. 
πολὺς δέ μοι γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἐξ ἀρχῆς λόγος, 
ὅσοις προσῆλθον ἀβλαβεῖ ξυνουσίᾳ. (285) 
χρόνος καθαίρει πάντα γηράσκων ὁμοῦ. 

καὶ νῦν ἀφ᾽ ἁγνοῦ στόματος εὐφήμως κα ὦ 
χώρας ἄνασσαν τῆσδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίαν ἐμοὶ 281 
μολεῖν ἀρωγόν'" κτήσεται δ᾽ ἄνευ δορὸς 
αὐτόν τε καὶ γῆν καὶ τὸν ᾿Αργεῖον λεὼν (290) 
πιστὸν δικαίως ἐς τὸ πᾶν τε σύμμαχον. 
GAN εἴτε χώρας ἐν τόποις Λιβυστικοῖς, 285 
Τρίτωνος ἀμφὶ χεῦμα γενεθλίου πόρου, 
τίθησιν ὀρθὸν ἢ κατηρεφῆ πόδα, 

φίλοις ἀρήγουσ᾽, εἴτε Φλεγραίαν πλάκα (295) 
θρασὺς ταγοῦχος ὡς ἀνὴρ ἐπισκοπεῖ, 

ἔλθοι, κλύει δὲ καὶ πρόσωθεν ὧν θεός, 290 
ὅπως γένοιτο τῶνδ᾽ ἐμοὶ λυτήριος. 

οὔτοι σ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων οὐδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίας σθένος 
ῥύσαιτ᾽ ἂν ὥστε μὴ οὐ παρημελημένον (800) 
ἔρρειν, τὸ χαίρειν μὴ μαθόνθ᾽ ὅπου φρενῶν, 
ἀναίματον βόσκημα δαιμόνων, σκιάν. 295 
οὐδ᾽ ἀντιφωνεῖς, ἀλλ᾽ ἀποπτύεις λόγους, 
ἐμοὶ τραφείς τε καὶ καθιερωμένος; 

καὶ ζῶν με δαίσεις, οὐδὲ πρὸς βωμῷ σφαγείς: 
ὕμνον δ᾽ ἀκούσῃ τόνδε δέσμιον σέθεν. (806) 


ἄγε δὴ καὶ χορὸν ἅψωμεν, ἐπει 800 
μοῦσαν στυγερὰν 
ἀποφαίνεσθαι δεδόκηκεν, 
λέξαι τε λάχη τὰ κατ᾽ ἀνθρώπους (810) 
ὡς ἐπινωμᾷ στάσις ἁμά. 
εὐθυδίκαιοι δ᾽ οἰόμεθ᾽ εἶναι" 305 
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Tous μὲν καθαρὰς 

. . + χεῖρας προνέμοντας 
w 32 aA 93> e€ A 
οὔτις ἐφερπει μῆνις ἀφ ἡμῶν, 


"Aennata 
ἀσινὴς δ᾽ αἰῶνα διοιχνεῖ" (816) 
ὅστις δ᾽ ἀλιτὼν ὥσπερ ὅδ᾽ ἁνὴρ 810 


χεῖρας φονίας ἐπικρύπτει, 
μάρτυρες ὀρθαὶ τοῖσι θανοῦσιν 
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Tapaylyvoueval πράκτόρες αἵματος 
αὐτῷ τελέως ἐφάνημεν. (820) 


᾿Αθηναία 


ςτροφὴ a’ 
μᾶτερ ἅ pw ἔτικτες, ὦ μᾶτερ 815 
Nv&, ἀλαοῖσι καὶ δεδορκόσιν 
ποινάν, κλῦθ᾽" ὁ Λατοῦς γὰρ lis μ᾽ ἄτιμον 
τίθησιν 
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4 > » 4 

τόνδ᾽ ἀφαιρούμενος 

πτῶκα, ματρῴον ἅγνισμα κύριον φόνου. 

3 \ Ἂ ’ 

ἐπὶ δὲ τῷ τεθυμένῳ 820 
τόδε μέλος, παρακοπά, παραφορὰ φρενοδαλής, 
ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐρινύων, 

δέσμιος φρενῶν, ἀφόρμικτος, αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ αἵ 
τοῦτο γὰρ λάχος διανταία 
Μοῖρ᾽ ἐπέκλωσεν ἐμπέδως ἔχειν, 825 
θνατῶν τοῖσιν αὐτουργίαι ξυμπέσωσιν μά- 
ταίοι, 


τοῖς ὁμαρτεῖν, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν 
γᾶν ὑπέλθῃ" θανὼν δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγαν ἐλεύθερος. 


ἐπὶ δὲ τῴ τεθυμένῳ (841) 
τόδε μέλος, παρακοπά, παραφορὰ φρενοδα- 
λής, 880 


ὕμνος ἐξ Ἐρινύων, 
δέσμιος φρενῶν, ἀφόρμικτος, αὐονὰ βροτοῖς. 


«τροφὴ β΄. 
γυγνομέναισι λάχη τάδ᾽ ἐφ᾽ ἁμὶν ἐκράνθη, 
ἀθανάτων δ᾽ ἀπέχειν χέρας, οὐδέ τις ἐστὶ 


συνδαίτωρ μετάκοινος, 885 (861) 

πανλεύκων δὲ πέπλων ... ἄμοιρος [ἄκληρος] 
ἐτύχθην. 

δωμάτων γὰρ εἱλόμαν 

ἀνατροπάς, ὅταν “Apns (855) 


τιθασὸς ὧν φίλον ἕλῃ. 
ἐπὶ τόν, ὦ, διόμεναι 840 
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\ ΝΜ > ὦ 
κρατερὸν ὄνθ᾽ ὅμως μαυ- 
ροῦμεν ὑφ᾽ αἵματος νέου. (359) 
ἀντιστροφὴ β΄ 


aA 
σπευδόμεναι δ᾽ ἀφελεῖν τινὰ τάσδε μερίμνας, 
θεῶν δ᾽ ἀτέλειαν ἐμαῖσι λιταῖς ἐπικραίνειν, 


μηδ᾽ εἰς ἄγκρισιν ἐλθεῖν --- 845 

Ζεὺς yap αἱματοσταγὲς ἀξιόμισον ἔθνος τόδε 
λέσχας (866) 

as ἀπηξιώσατο -“---- 847 

μάλα γὰρ οὖν ἁλομένα 352 

ἀνέκαθεν βαρυπεσῆ 

καταφέρω ποδὸς ἀκμάν, (870) 

σφαλερὰ . . . τανυδρόμοις 

κῶλα, δύσφορον ἄταν. 356 

ςτροφὴ r’ 


δόξαι τ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καὶ μάλ᾽ ὑπ᾽ αἰθέρι σεμναὶ 348 
τακόμεναι κατὰ γᾶν μινύθουσιν ἄτιμοι 

ἡμετέραις ἐφόδοις μελανείμοσιν, ὀρχη- (δ878) 
σμοῖς τ᾽ ἐπιφθόνοις ποδός. 861 


ἀντιςτροφὴ τγ' 
4 
πίπτων δ᾽ οὐκ οἶδεν τόδ᾽ ὑπ᾽ ἄφρονι λύμᾳ" 357 
a \ > \ / 3 \ 4 ’ 
τοῖον [γὰρ] ἐπὶ κνέφας ἀνδρὶ μύσος πεπό- 


ταται" 
καὶ δνοφεράν τιν᾽ ἀχλὺν κατὰ δώματος αὐδᾶ- 
Tat πολύστονος φάτις. 860 (880) 


«τροφὴ ὃ΄ 
μένει γάρ. εὐμήχανοι δὲ καὶ τέλειοι, κακῶν 
σ 
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τε μνήμονες, σεμναὶ 

καὶ δυσπαρήγοροι βροτοῖς, 

Ν 3 > ἢ 

ἄτιμ᾽ ἀτίετα διόμεναι (885) 
λάχη θεῶν διχοστατοῦντ᾽ ἀνηλίῳ λάμπα, 365 
δυσποδοπαίπαλα δερκομένοισιν 

καὶ δυσομμάτοις ὁμῶς. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ ὃ' 
τίς οὖν τάδ᾽ οὐχ ἅξεταί τε καὶ δέδοικεν βρο- 
τῶν, (890) 
3 A / A 
ἐμοῦ κλύων θεσμὸν 
A / 9 a 
τὸν μοιρόκραντον ἐκ θεῶν 870 


δοθέντα τέλεον; ἔπι δέ μοι 
, / 3Q9 3 ’ ἴον 
γέρας παλαιόν, οὐδ᾽ ἀτιμίας κυρῶ. .. 
4 e Ν 4 μι 
καίπερ ὑπὸ χθόνα τάξιν ἔχουσα (395) 
καὶ δυσήλιον κνέφας. 


ΑΘΗΝΑ 


Πρόσωθεν ἐξήκουσα κληδόνος βοὴν 375 
ἀπὸ Σκαμάνδρου, γῆν καταφθατουμένη 
ἣν δῆτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν ἄκτορές τε καὶ πρόμοι, 

a 3 , 4 A ’ 
τῶν αὐχμαλώτων χρημάτων λάχος μέγα, (400) 
ἔνειμαν αὐτόπρεμνον εἰς τὸ πᾶν ἐμοί, 

3 ’ / / 

ἐξαίρετον δώρημα Θησέως τόκοις" 880 
Ν , > 4 Ν / 
ἔνθεν διώκουσ᾽ ἦλθον ἄτρυτον πόδα, 

a Ww e a / > / 
πτερῶν ἄτερ ῥοιβδοῦσα κόλπον αἰγίδος, 
πώλοις ἀκμαίοις τόνδ᾽ ἐπιξεύξασ᾽ ὄχον. (405) 
καὶ νῦν δ᾽ ὁρῶσα τήνδ᾽ ὁμιλίαν χθονὸς 

“A 3 / fe) 9 , 
ταρβῶ μὲν οὐδέν, θαῦμα δ᾽ ὄμμασιν πάρα, 385 
τίνες ποτ᾽ ἐστέ; πᾶσι δ᾽ ἐς κοινὸν λέγω, 
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’ > A AQ? > / ’ 
βρέτας τε τοὐμὸν τῷδ᾽ ἐφημένῳ ξένῳ. 
ς κ᾿ > ε , 9 4 a , 
ὑμᾶς O opotas οὐδενὶ σπαρτῶν γένει, (410) 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν θεαῖσι πρὸς θεῶν ὁρωμένας 
wi? 4 / ? A , 
οὔτ᾽ οὖν βροτείοις ἐμφερεῖς μορφώμασιν. -“--- 
λέγειν δ᾽ ἄμορφον ὄντα τοὺς πέλας κακῶς 391 
πρόσω δικαίων, ἠδ᾽ ἀποστατεῖ θέμις. 


“πεύσῃ τὰ πάντα συντόμως, Διὸς κόρη. (415) 


ἡμεῖς γάρ ἐσμεν Νυκτὸς αἰανῆ τέκνα" 
᾿Αραὶ δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις γῆς ὑπαὶ κεκλήμεθα. 395 
γένος μὲν οἷδα κληδόνας τ’ ἐπωνύμους. 
τιμάς γε μὲν δὴ τὰς ἐμὰς πεύσῃ τάχα. 
μάθοιμ᾽ ἄν, εἰ λέγοι τις ἐμφανῆ λόγον. (420) 
βροτοκτονοῦντας ἐκ δόμων ἐλαύνομεν. 
καὶ τῷ κτανόντι ποῦ τὸ τέρμα τῆς φυγῆς; 400 
ὅπου τὸ χαίρειν μηδαμοῦ νομίξεται. 
ἢ καὶ τοιαύτας Tod ἐπιρροιζεῖς φυγάς; 
λ \ 4 \ 3 , 

φονεὺς yap εἶναι μητρὸς ἠξιώσατο. (425) 
ἄλλης ἀνάγκης οὔτινος τρέων κότον; 
ποῦ γὰρ τοσοῦτο κέντρον ὡς μητροκτονεῖν ; 405 
δυοῖν παρόντοιν ἥμισυς λόγου πάρα. 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅρκον οὐ δέξαιτ᾽ ἄν, οὐ δοῦναι θέλει. 
κλύειν δίκαιος μᾶλλον ἢ πρᾶξαι θέλεις. (430) 

a / / - A A \ 3 / 
πῶς δή, δίδαξον. τῶν σοφῶν yap ov πένῃ. 
ὅρκοις τὰ μὴ δίκαια μὴ νικᾶν λέγω. 410 
3 4 9g} “A 3 9 A ’ὔ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξέλεγχε, κρῖνε δ᾽ εὐθεῖαν δίκην. 

ἢ κἀπ᾽ ἐμοὶ τρέποιτ᾽ ἂν αἰτίας τέλος; (484) 
fa) 9 4 7 ’ ᾽ 3 4 3 ᾽ 9 ’ 
πῶς δ᾽ οὔ; σέβουσαί γ᾽ ἀξίαν κἀπ ἀξίων. 

, \ sO 3 nA 4 ,ἤ » ? A lh 

τί πρὸς τάδ᾽ εἰπεῖν, ὦ ξέν᾽, ἐν μέρει θέλεις; 
λέξας δὲ χώραν καὶ γένος καὶ ξυμφορὰς 416 
τὰς σάς, ἔπειτα τόνδ᾽ ἀμυναθοῦ ψόγον, 

Ν \ ad , , / 

εἴπερ πεποιθὼς τῇ δίκῃ βρέτας τόδε 
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ἦσαι φυλάσσων ἑστίας ἁμῆς πέλας, (440) 
σεμνὸς προσίκτωρ ἐν τρόποις Ἰξίονος. 

4 3 ’ δι 3 , ’ 
τούτοις ἀμείβου πᾶσιν εὐμαθές TL μοι. 420 
ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα, πρῶτον ἐκ τῶν ὑστάτων 
τῶν σῶν ἐπῶν μέλημ᾽ ἀφαιρήσω μέγα. 

3 > \ / 980) Ν , 
οὐκ εἰμὶ προστρόπαιος, οὐδ᾽ ἔχων μύσος (445) 
πρὸς χειρὶ Thun τὸ σὸν ἐφεζόμην βρέτας. 
τεκμήριον δὲ τῶνδέ σοι λέξω μέγα 425 
Ν 4 \ a 4 
ἄφθογγον εἶναι τὸν παλαμναῖον νόμος, 
ἔστ᾽ ἂν πρὸς ἀνδρὸς αἵματος καθαρσίου 
σφαγαὶ καθαιμάξωσι νεοθήλου βοτοῦ. (480) 
πάλαι πρὸς ἄλλοις ταῦτ᾽ ἀφιερώμεθα 
οἴκοισι, καὶ βοτοῖσι καὶ ῥυτοῖς πόροις. 430 
ταύτην μὲν οὕτω φροντίδ᾽ ἐκποδὼν λέγω. 
γένος δὲ τοὐμὸν ὡς ἔχει πεύσῃ τάχα. 
᾿Αργεῖός εἰμι, πατέρα δ᾽ ἱστορεῖς καλῶς, (455) 
᾿Αγαμέμνον᾽, ἀνδρῶν ναυβατῶν ἁρμόστορα, 
ξὺν ᾧ σὺ Τροίαν ἄπολιν ᾿Ιλίον πόλιν 488 
ἔθηκας. ἔφθιθ᾽ οὗτος οὐ καλῶς, μολὼν 
ἐς οἶκον' ἀλλά νιν κελαινόφρων ἐμὴ 
μήτηρ κατέκτα, ποικίλοις ἀγρεύμασιν (460) 

’ 9 A os nN 3 ’ὔ / 
κρύψασ᾽, ἃ λουτρῶν ἐξεμαρτύρει φόνον. 
κἀγὼ κατελθών, τὸν πρὸ τοῦ φεύγων χρό- 

VOY, 440 

ἔκτεινα THY τεκοῦσαν, οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι," 
ἀντικτόνοις ποιναῖσι φιλτάτου πατρός. 
καὶ τῶνδε κοινῇ Λοξίας ἐπαίτιος, (465) 
4 “ bd ’ ’ 
ἄλγη προφωνῶν ἀντίκεντρα καρδίᾳ, 

2 , A > \ 9 , 
εἰ μή τι τῶνδ᾽ ἔρξαιμι τοὺς ἐπαιτίους. 445 
σύ τ᾽, εἰ δικαίως εἴτε μή, κρῖνον δίκην" 
πράξας γὰρ ἐν σοὶ πανταχῆ τάδ᾽ αἰνέσω. 
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TO πρᾶγμα μεῖξον εἴ τις οἴεται τόδε (470) 
βροτὸς δικάζειν, οὐδὲ μὴν ἐμοὶ θέμις 

“ 3 , ’ 
φόνου διαιρεῖν ὀξυμηνίτους δίκας. 450 


ἄλλως τε καὶ ov μὲν κατηρτυκὼς ἐμοῖς 
ἱκέτης προσῆλθες καθαρὸς ἀβλαβὴς δόμοις, 
ὅμως δ᾽ ἄμομφον ὄντα σ᾽ αἱροῦμαι πόλει" (475) 
αὗται δ᾽ ἔχουσι μοῖραν οὐκ εὐπέμπελον, 
καὶ μὴ τυχοῦσαι πράγματος νικηφόρον 45 
χώρᾳ μεταῦθις ἰὸς ἐκ φρονημάτων 

πέδοι πεσὼν ἄφερτος αἰανὴς νόσος. 

τοιαῦτα μὲν τάδ᾽ ἐστίν: ἀμφότερα, μένειν (480) 
πέμπειν τε, δυσποίμαντ᾽ ἀμηχάνως ἐμοί. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ πρᾶγμα δεῦρ᾽ ἐπέσκηψεν τόδε, 460 
φόνων δικαστὰς ὁρκίων αἱρουμένη, 

θεσμὸν τὸν εἰς ἅπαντ᾽ ἐγὼ θήσω χρόνον. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ μαρτύριά τε καὶ τεκμήρια (485) 
καλεῖσθ᾽, ἀρωγὰ τῆς δίκης «θ᾽: ὁρκώματα. 
κρίνασα δ᾽ ἀστῶν τῶν ἐμῶν τὰ βέλτατα 465 
ἥξω, διαιρεῖν τοῦτο πρῶγμ᾽ ἐτητύμως 

ὅρκον πορόντας μηδὲν ἔκδικον φρεσίν. 


crpogit of 
Νῦν καταστροφαὶ νέων (490) 
θεσμίων, εἰ κρατήσει δίκα καὶ βλάβα 
τοῦδε μητροκτόνου. 470 
πάντας ἤδη τόδ᾽ ἔργον εὐχερείᾳ συναρμόσει 
βροτούς, (495) 


πολλὰ δ᾽ érupa παιδότρωτα 
πάθεα προσμένει τοκεῦσιν μεταῦθις ἐν χρόνῳ. 
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ἀντιςτροφὴ α΄ 
» \ / 
οὔτε yap βροτοσκόπων (499) 
, A > +5 / 3 4 
μαινάδων τῶνδ᾽ ἐφέρψει κοτος τις épypdtov: 
πάντ᾽ ἐφήσω μόρον. 476 


πεύσεται δ᾽ ἄλλος ἄλλοθεν προφωνῶν τὰ 
τῶν πέλας κακὰ 


λῆξιν ὑπόδοσίν τε μόχθων, (505) 
ἄκεά tT ov βέβαια τλάμων [δέ τις] μάταν 
παρηγορεῖ. 
στροφὴ 8’ 
μηδέ τις κικλησκέτω 480 
ξυμφορᾷ τετυμμένος, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔπος θροούμενος, (610) 


4 “ 3 ᾽ 
ὦ δίκα, ὦ θρόνοι τ᾽ ᾿Ἐρινύων. 
A 7 >* & \ 
ταῦτά τις τάχ ἂν πατὴρ 
ἢ τεκοῦσα νεοπαθὴς 485 
4 2 ’ὔ ’ 3 \ 4 / , 
οἶκτον οἰκτίσαιτ᾽, ἐπειδὴ πίτνει δόμος δίκας. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ β΄ 

ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου τὸ δεινὸν εὖ 

καὶ φρενῶν ἐπίσκοπον 

δεῖ μένειν καθήμενον. 

ξυμφέρει σωφρονεῖν ὑπὸ στένει. 490 (520) 
τίς δὲ μηδὲν ἐν φάει." 

καρδίας ἄγαν τρέφων 

ἢ πόλις βροτός θ᾽ ὁμοίως ἔτ᾽ ἂν σέβοι δίκαν; 


«τροφὴ r’ 
μήτ᾽ ἄναρκτον βίον (526) 
4 ’ 
μῆτε δεσποτούμενον 495 
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aiverns. 
παντὶ μέσῳ τὸ κράτος θεὸς ὥπασεν, GAN ἄλ- 
λᾳ δ᾽ ἐφορεύει. (680) 


’ > , 
ξύμμετρον δ᾽ ἔπος λέγω, 
δυσσεβίας μὲν ὕβρις τέκος ὡς ἐτύμως. 500 
3 4 e , 
ἐκ δ᾽ ὑγιείας (535) 
A « “a 
φρενῶν ὁ πᾶσιν φίλος 
καὶ πολύευκτος ὄλβος. 


ἀντιετροφὴ γ' 


3 \ A / , 
és τὸ πᾶν δέ σοι λέγω, 
᾿ βωμὸν αἴδεσαι δίκας" 505 (639) 
μηδέ νιν 
κέρδος ἰδὼν ἀθέῳ ποδὶ λὰξ ἀτίσῃς" ποι- 
νὰ γὰρ ἐπέσται. 
᾽ὔ LA 
κύριον μένει τέλος. 
πρὸς τάδε τις τοκέων σέβας εὖ προτίων (545) 


καὶ Eevoripous 511 

3 \ 4 

ἐπιστροφὰς δωμάτων 

αἰδόμενός τις ἔστω. (549) 
ετροφὴ 3’ 


ἑκὼν δ᾽ ἀνάγκας ἄτερ δίκαιος ὧν 

οὐκ ἄνολβος ἔσται, 515 
πανώλεθρος <8 > οὔποτ᾽ ἂν γένοιτο. 

τὸν ἀντίτολμον δέ days παρβάδαν 

τὰ πολλὰ παντόφυρτ᾽ .. . ἄνευ δίκας 
βιαίως ξὺν χρόνῳ καθήσειν (666) 
λαῖφος ὅταν λάβῃ πόνος 520 
θρανομένας κεραίας. 
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ἀντιςτροφὴ 0’ 
3 7 7, 
καλεῖ δ᾽ ἀκούοντας οὐδὲν «ἐν» μέσᾳ 
δυσπαλεῖ τε δίνᾳ" 


γελᾷ δὲ δαίμων ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ θερμῷ, (560) 
\ bd 3 3 A > IAN > / 
TOV OUTOT αὐχοῦυντ ἰδὼν ἀμαχάνοις 525 


δύαις λαπαδνὸν οὐδ᾽ ὑπερθέοντ᾽ ἄκραν" 

δι αἰῶνος δὲ τὸν πρὶν ὄλβον 

ἕρματι προσβαλὼν δίκας 

ὥλετ᾽ ἄκλαυτος αἶστος. (565) 


Κήρυσσε, κῆρυξ, καὶ στρατὸν κατειργαθοῦ, 530 
4 τ᾿ todvt διάτορος Τυρσηνικὴ 

/ ’ ’ 
σάλπιγξ βροτείου πνεύματος πληρουμένη 
ὑπέρτονον γήρυμα φαινέτω στρατῷ. 
πληρουμένου γὰρ τοῦδε βουλευτηρίου (570) 
συγᾶν ἀρήγει καὶ μαθεῖν θεσμοὺς ἐμοὺς 535 
πόλιν τε πᾶσαν εἰς τὸν αἰανῆ χρόνον 
καὶ τόνδ᾽, ὅπως ἂν εὖ καταγνωσθῇ δίκη. 

” Ν φ v > A 7 
ἄναξ "Απολλον, ὧν ἔχεις αὐτὸς κράτει" 

4 a \ ’ ’ “ 
τί τοῦδε σοὶ μέτεστι πράγματος, λέγε. (575) 
καὶ μαρτυρήσων ἦλθον ---- ἔστι γὰρ Ἰδόμωνϊ 


ἱκέτης ὅδ᾽ ἁνὴρ καὶ δόμων ἐφέστιος 541 
> A / ad 3 Ἁ 4 
ἐμῶν, φόνου δὲ τοῦδ᾽ ἐγὼ καθάρσιος ---- 
\ , 3 / > / > Ν 
Kab ξυνδικήσων αὐτὸς" αἰτίαν ὃ ἔχω (679) 


τῆς τοῦδε μητρὸς τοῦ φόνου. σὺ δ᾽ εἴσαγε 
ef > > ἢ / 4 , 

ὅπως <T> ἐπίστᾳ τήνδε κύρωσον δίκην. 545 
ὑμῶν ὁ μῦθος, εἰσώγω δὲ τὴν δίκην. 

e 4 7 3 3 [οὶ [4 

o γὰρ διώκων πρότερος ἐξ ἀρχῆς λέγων 

, > ἃ 3 aA ’ ὃ ὃ 4 

γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ὀρθῶς πράγματος διδάσκαλος. 
πολλαὶ μέν ἐσμεν, λέξομεν δὲ συντόμως. (685) 
Ν δ᾽ 3 / ἃ 4 3 / , 
ἔπος ἀμείβου TPOS ἔπος ἐν μέρει τιθείς. 550 
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τὴν μητέρ᾽ εἰπὲ πρῶτον εἰ KaTEéKTOVAS. 
ἔκτεινα" τούτου δ᾽ οὔτις ἄρνησις πέλει. 

ὃν μὲν τόδ᾽ ἤδη τῶν τριῶν παλαισμάτων. 
οὐ κειμένῳ πω τόνδε κομπάξζεις λόγον. (590) 
εἰπεῖν γε μέντοι δεῖ σ᾽ ὅπως κατέκτανες. 555 
λέξω" ξιφουλκῷ χειρὶ πρὸς δέρην τεμών. 
πρὸς τοῦ δ' ἐπείσθης καὶ τίνος βουλεύμασιν; 
τοῖς τοῦδε θεσφάτοισι" μαρτυρεῖ δέ μοι. 

ὁ μάντις ἐξηγεῖτό σοι μητροκτονεῖν; (96) 
καὶ δεῦρό γ᾽ ἀεὶ τὴν τύχην οὐ μέμφομαι. 560 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ σε μάρψει ψῆφος, ἄλλ᾽ ἐρεῖς τάχα. 
πέποιθ᾽, ἀρωγὰς δ᾽ ἐκ τάφον πέμπει πατήρ. 
νεκροῖσί νυν πέπεισθι͵ μητέρα κτανών. 

δυοῖν γὰρ εἶχε προσβολὰς μιασμάτοιν. (600) 
πῶς δή; δίδαξον τοὺς δικάξοντας τάδε. 565 
ἀνδροκτονοῦσα πατέρ᾽ ἐμὸν κατέκτανεν. 
τουγὰρ σὺ μὲν bys, ἡ δ᾽ ἐλευθέρα φόνου. 

τί δ᾽ οὐκ ἐκείνην ζῶσαν ἤλαυνες φυγῇ; 

οὐκ ἦν ὅμαιμος φωτὸς ὃν κατέκτανεν. (606) 
ἐγὼ δὲ μητρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἐν αἵματι ; 570 
πῶς γάρ σ᾽ ἔθρεψεν ἐντός, ὦ μιαιφόνε, 
ζώνης; ἀπεύχῃ μητρὸς αἷμα φίλτατον ; 

ἤδη σὺ μαρτύρησον. ἐξηγοῦ δέ μοι, 
"Απολλον, εἴ σφε σὺν δίκῃ κατέκτανον. (610) 
δρᾶσαι γὰρ (ὥσπερ en) οὐκ ἀρνούμεθα" 575 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ δικαίως εἴτε μὴ τῇ σῇ φρενὶ 

δοκεῖ͵ τόδ᾽ αἷμα͵ κρῖνον, ws τούτοις φράσω. 
λέξω πρὸς ὑμᾶς, τόνδ᾽ ᾿Αθηναίας μέγαν 
θεσμόν, δικαίως" μάντις ὧν δ᾽ οὐ ψεύσομαι. 
οὐπώποτ᾽ εἶπον μαντίκοῖσιν ἐν θρόνοις, (616) 
οὐκ ἀνδρός, οὐ γυναικός, οὐ πόλεως πέρι, 581 
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ὃ μὴ Kerevoar Ζεὺς ᾿Ολυμπίων πατήρ. 
ἐν δίκαιον τοῦθ᾽ ὅσον σθένει μαθεῖν, 
βου πιφαύσκω δ᾽ ὕμμ᾽ ἐπισπέσθαι πατρός" 
ὅρκος γὰρ οὔτι Ζηνὸς ἰσχύει πλέον. 585 (621) 
Ζεύς, ὡς λέγεις σύ, τόνδε χρησμὸν ὥὦὥπασεν 
φράζειν Ὀρέστῃ τῷδε, τὸν πατρὸς φόνον 
πράξαντα μητρὸς μηδαμοῦ τιμὰς νέμειν; 
3 4 > AN ” “ a 
ov γάρ τι ταὐτὸν ἄνδρα γενναῖον θανεῖν (625) 
διοσδότοις σκήπτροισι τιμαλφούμενον, 590 
καὶ ταῦτα πρὸς γυναικός, οὔ τι θουρίοις 
/ ς / Ψ 3. » / 
τόξοις ἑκηβόλοισιν, wor Αμαζόνος, 
ἀλλ᾽’ ὡς ἀκούσῃ, Παλλὰς οἵ τ᾽ ἐφήμενοι 
ψήφῳ διαιρεῖν τοῦδε πράγματος πέρι. (680) 
ἀπὸ στρατείας γάρ νιν ἠμποληκότα 595 
a_.» 93 / 2! ν᾽ , 
τὰ πλεῖστ᾽ ἀμείνον᾽ εὔφροσιν δεδεγμένη, 
δροίτῃ περῶντι λουτρὰ κἀπὶ τέρματι 
φᾶρος παρεσκήνωσεν, ἐν δ᾽ ἀτέρμονι 
κόπτει πεδήσασ᾽ ἄνδρα δαιδάλῳ πέπλῳ. (635) 
3 ἃ δ UA φ # / 
ἀνδρὸς μὲν υμῖίν οὗτος ELPNTAL μορος 600 
τοῦ παντοσέμνον, τοῦ στρατηλάτου νεῶν' 
ταύτην τοιαύτην εἶπον, ὡς δηχθῇ λεὼς 
ὅσπερ τέτακται τήνδε κυρῶσαι δίκην. 
πατρὸς προτιμᾷ Ζεὺς μόρον τῷ σῷ λόγῳ' 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ἔδησε πατέρα πρεσβύτην Κρόνον. (641) 
πῶς ταῦτα τούτοις οὐκ ἐναντίως λέγεις; 606 
ὑμᾷς δ᾽ ἀκούειν ταῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ μαρτύρομαι. 
ὦ παντομισῆ κνώδαλα, στύγη θεῶν, 
πέδας μὲν ἂν λύσειεν, ἔστι τοῦδ᾽ ἄκος (645) 
καὶ κάρτα πολλὴ μηχανὴ λυτήριος" 610 
3 \ 3 2 > 3 ’ὔ / 
ἀνδρὸς δ᾽ ἐπειδὰν αἷμ᾽ ἀνασπάσῃ κόνις 
ἅπαξ θανόντος, οὔτις ἔστ᾽ ἀνάστασις. 
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/ 2 3 3 , ‘\ 
τούτων ἐπῳδὰς οὐκ ἐποίησεν πατὴρ 
6 / A ? wv / 3 Ν Ἁ 7 
οὗμός, τὰ δ' ἄλλα πάντ᾽ ἄνω τε καὶ κάτω 
στρέφων τίθησιν͵ οὐδὲν ἀσθμαίνων μένει. (661) 
A \ / “AyD? cc a ef 
πῶς yap τὸ φεύγειν τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερδικεῖς ὅρα" 616 
τὸ μητρὸς αἷμ᾽ ὅμαιμον ἐκχέας πέδοι, 
» > 5 Ν , 3 > / / 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἐν ἴΑργει δώματ᾽ οἰκήσει πατρός; 
ποίοισι βωμοῖς χρώμενος τοῖς δημίοις; (665) 
ποία δὲ χέρνιψ φρατέρων προσδέξεται; 620 
\ [οἱ / 4? 4 3 A 7 A 
καὶ τοῦτο λέξω, καὶ pad ὡς ὀρθῶς ἐρῶ. 
οὐκ ἔστι μήτηρ ἡ κεκλημένου͵ τέκνου 
τοκεύς, τροφὸς δὲ κύματος νεοσπόρου.͵ (669) 
τίκτει δ᾽ ὁ θρῴσκων, ἡὑ δ᾽ ἅπερ ξένῳ ξένη 
ἔσωσεν ἔρνος, οἷσι μὴ βλάψῃ θεύς. 625 
τεκμήριον δὲ τοῦδέ σοι δείξω λόγου. 
πατὴρ μὲν ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἄνευ μητρός" πέλας 
μάρτυς πάρεστι παῖς Ὀλυμπίου Διός, 
οὐδ᾽ ἐν σκότοισι νηδύος τεθραμμένη, (665) 
ἀλλ᾽ οἷον ἔρνος οὔτις ἂν τέκοι θεός. 680 
ἐγὼ δέ, Παλλάς, τἄλλα θ᾽ ὡς ἐπίσταμαι 
τὸ σὸν πόλισμα καὶ στρατὸν τεύξῳ μέγαν, 
καὶ τόνδ᾽ ἔπεμψα σῶν δόμων ἐφέστιον, 
ὅπως γένοιτο πιστὸς εἰς τὸ πᾶν χρόνου (610) 
καὶ τόνδ᾽ ἐπικτήσαιο σύμμαχον, θεά, 635 
καὶ τοὺς ἔπειτα, καὶ τάδ᾽ αἰανῷς μένος. 
στέργειν τὰ Trista τῶνδε τοὺς ἐπὶ σπόρους. 
ἤδη κελεύω τούσδ᾽ ἀπὸ γνώμης φέρειν 
ψῆφον δικαίαν, ὡς ἅλις λελεγμένων. (676) 
ἡμῖν μὲν ἤδη πᾶν τετόξευται βέλος. 640 (679) 
μένω δ᾽ ἀκοῦσαι πῶς ἀγὼν κριθήσεται. (680) 
τί γάρ; πρὸς ὑμῶν πῶς τιθεῖσ᾽ ἄμομφος ὦ ; (678) 
ἠκούσαθ᾽ ὧν ἤνουσατ, ἐν δὲ καρδίᾳ (676) 
“on? -. ἴ«.- -ς «“ .'t 
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ψῆφον φέροντες ὅρκον αἰδεῖσθε, ξένοι. (677) 


ΑΘ. κλύοιτ᾽ ἂν ἤδη θεσμόν, ᾿Αττικὸς λεώς, 645 


πρώτας δίκας κρίνοντες αἵματος χυτοῦ. 
ἔσται δὲ καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν Αἰγέως στρατῷ (686) 
αἰεὶ δικαστῶν τοῦτο βουλευτήριον. 

πάγον δ᾽ ἔΑρειον τόνδ᾽, ᾿Αμαζόνων ἕδραν 
σκηνάς θ᾽, ὅτ᾽ ἦλθον Θησέως κατὰ φθόνον 650 


. στρατηλατοῦσαι, καὶ πόλιν νεόπτολιν (690) 


’ 3 e , 3 4 / 
τήνδ᾽ ὑψίπυργον ἀντεπύργωσαν τότε" 


"Apes δ᾽ ἔθυον, ἔνθεν ἔστ᾽ ἐπώνυμος 


πέτρα πάγος τ᾽ Αρειος" ἐν δὲ τῷ σέβας 
ἀστῶν φόβος τε συγγενὴς τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν 655 
σχήσει τό τ᾽ ἦμαρ καὶ κατ᾽ εὐφρόνην ὁμῶς, 
αὐτῶν πολιτῶν μὴ ᾿πικαινούντων νόμους" (696) 
κακαῖς ἐπιρροαῖσι βορβόρῳ θ᾽ ὕδωρ 
λαμπρὸν μιαΐνων οὔποθ᾽ εὑρήσεις ποτόν. 

τὸ μήτ᾽ ἄναρχον μήτε δεσποτούμενον 660 
ἀστοῖς περιστέλλουσι βουλεύω σέβειν, (100) 
καὶ μὴ τὸ δεινὸν πᾶν πόλεως ἔξω βαλεῖν" 
τίς γὰρ δεδοικὼς μηδὲν ἔνδικος βροτῶν; 
τοιόνδε τοι ταρβοῦντες ἐνδίκως σέβας 
ἔρυμά τε χώρας καὶ πόλεως σωτήριον 665 


éyour ἂν οἷον οὔτις ἀνθρώπων ἔχει (706) 
οὔτ᾽ ἐν Σκύθῃσιν οὔτε Πέλοπος ἐν τόποις. 

κερδῶν ἄθικτον τοῦτο βουλευτήριον, (688) 
αἰδοῖον, ὀξύθυμον, εὑδόντων ὕπερ 669 


ἐγρηγορὸς φρούρημα γῆς καθίσταμαι. (686) 
ταύτην μὲν ἐξέτειν᾽ ἐμοῖς παραίνεσιν (707) 
ἀστοῖσιν εἰς τὸ λοιπόν" ὀρθοῦσθαι δὲ χρὴ 
καὶ ψῆφον αἴρειν καὶ διωγνῶναι δίκην 
αἰδουμένους τὸν ὅρκον. εἴρηται λόγος. 


*"Aennafac ronai 
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καὶ μὴν βαρεῖαν τήνδ᾽ ὁμιλίαν yOovos 676 
ξὐμβουλός εἶμι μηδαμῶς ἀτιμάσαι. 
κἄγωγε χρησμοὺς τοὺς ἐμούς τε καὶ Διὸς 
a 4 > 9 4 / 
ταρβεῖν κελεύω μηδ᾽ ἀκαρπώτους κτίσαι. (714) 
ἀλλ᾽ αἱματηρὰ πράγματ᾽ οὐ λαχὼν σέβεις, 
- 3 > /f? e \ ’ / 

μαντεῖα δ᾽ οὐκέθ᾽ ἁγνὰ μαντεύσῃ μένων. 680 
ἡ καὶ πατήρ τι σφάλλεται βουλευμάτων 
πρωτοκτόνοισι προστροπαῖς ᾿ἸΙξίονος ; 
λέγεις: ἐγὼ δὲ μὴ τυχοῦσα τῆς δίκης 
βαρεῖα χώρᾳ τῇδ᾽ ὁμιλήσω πάλιν. (720) 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔν τε τοῖς νέοισι καὶ παλαιτέροις 685 
θεοῖς ἄτιμος εἶ σύ" νικήσω δ᾽ ἐγώ. 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ἔδρασας καὶ Φέρητος ἐν δόμοις" 
Μοίρας ἔπεισας ἀφθίτους θεῖναι βροτούς. 

Ν ’ \ ’ 9 9 »“)μΝ 
οὔκουν δίκαιον τὸν σέβοντ εὐεργετεῖν, (725) 
bs / »; / 4 
ἄλλως τε πάντως χὥῶτε δεόμενος τύχοι; 690 
’ , 
σύ Tot παλαιὰς διανομὰς καταφθίσας 
οἴνῳ παρηπάτησας ἀρχαίας θεάς. 

’ὔ 5 3 ¥ A / , 
σύ τοι τάχ᾽ οὐκ ἔχουσα τῆς δίκης τέλος 


ἐμῇ τὸν ἰὸν οὐδὲν ἐχθροῖσιν βαρύν. (780) 
ἐπεὶ καθιππάξῃ με πρεσβῦτιν νέος, 695 


δίκης γενέσθαι τῆσδ᾽ ἐπήκοος μένω, 

ὡς ἀμφίβουλος οὖσα θυμοῦσθαι πόλει. 

ἐμὸν τόδ᾽ ἔργον, λοισθίαν κρῖναι δίκην. (784) 
A 2 9 ’ / > 39 A ’ 

ψῆφον δ᾽ Ὀρέστῃ τήνδ᾽ ἐγὼ προσθήσομαι" 
’ of 3 \ ef > » , 

μήτηρ yap οὔτις ἐστὶν ἥ μ᾽ ἐγείνατο, 700 

τὸ δ᾽ ἄρσεν αἰνῶ πάντα, πλὴν γάμου τυχεῖν, 

ἅπαντι θυμῷ, κάρτα δ᾽ εἰμὶ τοῦ πατρός. 

οὕτω γυναικὸς οὐ προτιμήσω μόρον 

bd 4 4 > / 

ἄνδρα κτανούσης δωμάτων ἐπίσκοπον. (740) 

νικᾷ δ᾽ ᾿Ορέστης, κἂν ἰσόψηφος κριθῇ. 705 
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ἐκβάλλεθ᾽ ws τάχιστα τευχέων πάλους 
ὅσοις δικαστῶν τοῦτ᾽ ἐπέσταλται τέλος. 

ὦ Φοῖβ᾽ "Απολλον, πῶς ἀγὼν κριθήσεται; 
ὦ Νὺξ μέλαινα μῆτερ, ap ὁρᾷς τάδε; (745) 
νῦν ἀγχόνης μοι τέρματ᾽, ἢ φάος βλέπειν. 710 
ἡμῖν γὰρ ἔρρειν, ἢ πρόσω τιμὰς νέμειν. 
πεμπάζετ᾽ ὀρθῶς ἐκβολὰς ψήφων, ξένοι, 

τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν σέβοντες ἐν διαιρέσει. 
γνώμης δ᾽ ἀπούσης πῆμα γίγνεται μέγα, (750) 
βαλοῦσά τ᾽ οἶκον ψῆφος ὥρθωσεν μία. 715 
ἀνὴρ ὅδ᾽ ἐκπέφευγεν αἵματος δίκην' 

ἴσον γάρ ἐστι τἀρίθμημα τῶν πάλων. 

ὦ Παλλάς, ὦ σώσασα τοὺς ἐμοὺς δόμους, 
καὶ γῆς πατρῴας ἐστερημένον σύ τοί (756) 
κατῴκισάς με" καί τις Ἑλλήνων épei, 720 
᾿Αργεῖος ἁνὴρ αὖθις, ἔν τε χρήμασιν 

οἰκεῖ πατρῴοις, Παλλάδος καὶ Λοξίου 

ἕκατι καὶ τοῦ πάντα κραίνοντος τρίτου 
σωτῆρος, ὃς πατρῷον αἰδεσθεὶς μόρον (60) 
σῴζει με μητρὸς τάσδε συνδίκους ὁρῶν. 725 
ἐγὼ δὲ χώρᾳ τῇδε καὶ τῷ σῷ στρατῷ 

τὸ λοιπὸν εἰς ἅπαντα πλειστήρη χρόνον 
ὁρκωμοτήσας νῦν ἄπειμι πρὸς δόμους, 

μήτοι τιν᾽ ἄνδρα δεῦρο πρυμνήτην χθονὸς 
ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐποίσειν εὖ κεκασμένον δόρυ. (766) 
αὐτοὶ γὰρ ἡμεῖς ὄντες ἐν τάφοις τότε 7831 
τοῖς τἀμὰ παρβαίνουσι νῦν ὁρκώματα 
ἀμηχάνοισι πράξομεν δυσπραξίαις, 

ὁδοὺς ἀθύμους καὶ παρόρνιθας πόρους (170) 
τιθέντες, ὡς αὐτοῖσι μεταμέλῃ πόνος" 735 
ὀρθουμένων δὲ καὶ πόλιν τὴν Παλλάδος 
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a 9 δ / 4 
τιμῶσιν ἀεὶ τήνδε συμμάχῳ δορὶ 
αὐτοῖσιν ἡμεῖς ἐσμεν εὐμενέστεροι. 
a \ ‘\ \ A , » 
καὶ χαῖρε καὶ σὺ καὶ πολισσοῦχος λεώς. (775) 
πάλαισμ᾽ ἄφυκτον τοῖς ἐναντίοις ἔχοις, 740 
σωτήριόν τε καὶ δορὸς νικηφόρον. 


cTpogh α΄ 
Ἰὼ θεοὶ “νεώτεροι, παλαιοὺς νόμους 
καθυππάσασθε κἀκ χερῶν εἵλεσθέ μου. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἄτιμος ἡ τάλαινα βαρύκοτος (780) 
ἐν γᾷ τᾷδε, φεῦ, 745 
aN 2\ 3 A a / 
ἰὸν tov ἀντιυπενθῆ μεθεῖσα καρδίας 
σταλαγμὸν χθονὶ 
Ν 3 \ [οἱ 
ἄφορον" ἐκ δὲ τοῦ 
λειχὴν ἄφυλλος ἄτεκνος, ὦ δίκα «δίκα, (785) 
πέδον ἐπισύμενος 750 
βροτοφθόρους κηλῖδας ἐν χώρᾳ βαλεῖ. 
στενάζω; τί ῥέξω; γένωμαι 


δυσοίστα πολίταις ἅπαθον; (790) 
ἰὼ μεγάλα τοι, κόραι δυστυχεῖς 
Νυκτὸς ἀτιμοπενθεῖς. 755 


ἐμοὶ πίθεσθε μὴ βαρυστόνως φέρειν. 

οὐ γὰρ νενίκησθ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ ἰσόψηφος δίκη (795) 
ἐξῆλθ᾽ ἀληθῶς, οὐκ ἀτιμίᾳ σέθεν. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ Διὸς γὰρ λαμπρὰ μαρτύρια παρῆν, 
αὐτός θ᾽ ὁ χρήσας αὐτὸς ἣν ὁ μαρτυρῶν, 760 
ὡς ταῦτ᾽ Ὀρέστην δρῶντα μὴ βλάβας ἔχειν. 
ὑμεῖς δὲ τῇ γῇ τῆδε μὴ βαρὺν κότον (800) 
σκήψησθε, μὴ θυμοῦσθε, μηδ᾽ ἀκαρπίαν 
τεύξητ᾽ ἀφεῖσαι δαιμόνων σταλάγματα, 
βρωτῆρας αἰχμὰς σπερμάτων ἀνημέρους. 765 
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ἐγὼ yap ὑμῖν πανδίκως ὑπίσχομαι 

ἕδρας τε καὶ κευθμῶνας ἐνδίκου χθονὸς (805) 
λιπαροθρόνοισιν ἡμένας ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάραις 

ἕξειν, ὑπ᾿ ἀστῶν τῶνδε τιμαλφουμένας. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ a’ 
ἰὼ θεοὶ νεώτεροι, παλαιοὺς νόμους 770 
καθιππάσασθε κἀκ χερῶν εἵλεσθέ pov. 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἄτιμος ἡ τάλαινα βαρύκοτος (810) 


ἐν γᾷ τᾷδε, φεῦ, 
ἰὸν ἰὸν ἀντιπενθῆ μεθεῖσα καρδίας 
σταλαγμὸν χθονὶ 775 
ἄφορον" ἐκ δὲ τοῦ ; 
λειχὴν ἄφυλλος ἄτεκνος, ὦ δίκα «δίκα:, (815) 
πέδον ἐπισύμενος 
βροτοφθόρους κηλῖδας ἐν χώρᾳ βαλεῖ. 
στενάζω; τί ῥέξω; γένωμαι 780 
δυσοίστα πολίταις ἅπαθον; (820) 
ἰὼ μεγάλα τοι κόραι δυστυχεῖς 
Νυκτὸς ἀτιμοπενθεῖς. 
οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἄτιμοι, μηδ᾽ ὑπερθύμως ἄγαν 
θεαὶ βροτῶν στήσητε δύσκηλον χθόνα. (825) 
κἀγὼ πέποιθα Ζηνί, καὶ τί δεῖ λέγειν; 786 
καὶ κλῇδας οἷδα δωμάτων μόνη θεῶν 
ἐν ᾧ κεραυνός ἐστιν ἐσφραγισμένος" 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν αὐτοῦ δεῖ: σὺ δ᾽ εὐπιθὴς ἐμοὶ 
γλώσσης ματαίας μὴ ᾿κβάλῃς ἐπὶ χθόνα (880) 
καρπὸν φέροντα πάντα μὴ πράσσειν καλῶς. 
κοίμα κελαινοῦ κύματος πικρὸν μένος, 792 
ὡς σεμνότιμος καὶ ξυνοικήτωρ ἐμοί: 
πολλῆς δὲ χώρας τῆσδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἀκροθίνια, 

D 
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θύη πρὸ παίδων καὶ γαμηλίου τέλους, (885) 
ΨΜ 3 4 > , 3 9 4 / 
ἔχουσ᾽ ἐς αἰεὶ τονδ᾽ ἐπαινέσεις λόγον. 796 


ςτροφὴ β΄ 
ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε, φεῦ, 
ἐμὲ παλαιόφρονα κατά τε γᾶν οἰκεῖν, 
ἀτίετον, φεῦ, μύσος. 
πνέω τοι μένος 800 
ἅπαντά τε κότον. (840) 
οἱοῖ δᾶ, φεῦ. 
τίς μ᾽ ὑποδύεται πλευρὰς ὀδύνα; 
θυμὸν ἄϊε, μᾶτερ 804 
Νύξ' ἀπὸ γάρ με τιμᾶν δαναιᾶν θεῶν (848) 
δυσπάλαμοι παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἦραν δόλοι. 
ὀργὰς ξυνοίσω σοι" γεραιτέρα γὰρ εἶ. 
καὶ τἄλλα μὲν σὺ κάρτ᾽ ἐμοῦ σοφωτέρα, 
φρονεῖν δὲ κἀμοὶ Ζεὺς ἔδωκεν οὐ κακῶς. (880) 
ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἐς ἀλλόφυλον ἐλθρῦσαι χθόνα 810 
γῆς τῆσδ᾽ ἐρασθήσεσθε" προυννέπω τάδε. 
οὑπιρρέων γὰρ τιμιώτερος χρόνος 
ἔσται πολίταις τοῖσδε. καὶ σύ, τιμίαν 
ἕδραν ἔχουσα πρὸς δόμοις "EpeyOéws, (866) 
τεύξῃ παρ᾽ ἀνδρῶν καὶ γυναικείων στόλων 815 
ὅσων παρ᾽ ἄλλων οὔποτ᾽ ἂν σχέθοις βροτῶν. 
σὺ δ' ἐν τόποισι τοῖς ἐμοῖσι μὴ βάλῃς 
μήθ᾽ αἱματηρὰς θηγάνας, σπλάγχνων βλάβας 
νέων, ἀοίνοις ἐμμανεῖς θυμώμασιν, (860) 
μήτ᾽ Ἰέξελοῦσ᾽Ἱ ὡς καρδίαν ἀλεκτόρων 820 
ἐν τοῖς ἐμοῖς ἀστοῖσιν ἱδρύσῃς "Αρη 
ἐμφύλιόν τε καὶ πρὸς ἀλλήλους θρασύν. 
θυραῖος ἔστω πόλεμος, οὐ μόλις παρών, 
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ἐν ᾧ τις ἔσται δεινὸς εὐκλείας Epws' (865) 
ἐνοικίου δ᾽ ὄρνιθος οὐ λέγω μάχην. 825 
τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑλέσθαι σοι πάρεστιν ἐξ ἐμοῦ, 

εὖ δρῶσαν, εὖ πάσχουσαν, εὖ τιμωμένην 
χώρας μετασχεῖν τῆσδε θεοφιλεστάτης. 


ἀντιετροφὴ 8’ 
ἐμὲ παθεῖν τάδε, φεῦ, (870) 
ἐμὲ παλαιόφρονα κατά τε γᾶν οἰκεῖν 880 


ἀτίετον, φεῦ, μύσος. 

πνέω TOL μένος 

ἅπαντά τε κότον. 

οἰοῖ δᾶ, φεῦ. 

τίς μ᾽ ὑποδύεται πλευρὰς ὀδύνα; 885 (875) 
θυμὸν ἄϊε, μᾶτερ 

Νύξ' ἀπὸ γάρ με τιμᾶν δαναιᾶν θεῶν 


δυσπάλαμοι παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἦραν δόλοι. (880) 
οὔτοι καμοῦμαί σοι λέγουσα τἀγαθά, 
ὡς μήποτ᾽ εἴπῃς πρὸς νεωτέρας ἐμοῦ 840 


θεὸς παλαιὰ καὶ πολισσούχων βροτῶν 
ἄτιμος ἔρρειν τοῦδ᾽ ἀπόξενος πέδου. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ μὲν ὧγνόν ἐστί σοι ἸΠειθοῦς σέβας, 
γλώσσης ἐμῆς μείλυγμα καὶ θελκτήριον, (886) 
\ 3 = ’ὕ ¥ 3 ‘ / s 
σὺ δ᾽ οὖν μένοις avs εἰ δὲ μὴ θέλεις μένειν, 
οὔ τἂν δικαίως τῇδ᾽ ἐπιρρέποις πόλει͵ 848 
“’ῳ,κ3. ἢ > ἃ > ¥ 7 δι 
μῆνίν τιν᾽ ἢ κότον τιν ἢ βλάβην στρατῷ. 
ΞΜ VA fol / \ 
ἔξεστι γάρ σοι τῆσδε γαμόρῳ χθονὸς (890) 
εἶναι δικαίως ἐς τὸ πᾶν τιμωμένῃ. 
ἄνασσ᾽ ᾿Αθάνα, τίνα με φὴς ἔχειν ἕδραν ; 850 
4 3 , 9 3g? 7 A , 
πάσης ἀπήμον᾽ οἰζύος" δέχου δὲ σύ. 
A \ ’ ’ A ’ 
καὶ δὴ δέδεγμαι" τίς δέ μοι τιμὴ μένει; 
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ὡς μή τιν᾽ οἶκον εὐθενεῖν ἄνευ σέθεν. (895) 
σὺ τοῦτο πράξεις, ὥστε με σθένειν τόσον; 
τῷ γὰρ σέβοντι συμφορὰς ὀρθώσομεν. 855 
καί μοι πρόπαντος ἐγγύην θήσῃ χρόνου; 
ἔξεστι γάρ μοι μὴ λέγειν ἃ μὴ τελῶ. 
θέλξειν μ᾽ ἔοικας, καὶ μεθίσταμαι κότου. (900) 
59 e 9 3 / 4 

Tovyap κατὰ χθόν᾽ οὖσ᾽ ἐπικτήσῃ φίλους. 
τί οὖν μ᾽ ἄνωγας τῇδ᾽ ἐφυμνῆσαι χθονί; 860 
ὁποῖα νείκης μὴ κακῆς ἐπίσκοπα' 

καὶ ταῦτα γῆθεν ἔκ τε ποντίας δρόσου 

9 3 A > ἢ 97 

ἐξ οὐρανοῦ τε, κἀνέμων anata (905) 
εὐηλίως πνέοντ᾽ ἐπιστείχειν χθόνα" 

καρπόν τε γαίας καὶ βοτῶν ἐπίρρυτον 868 
ἀστοῖσιν εὐθενοῦντα μὴ κάμνειν χρόνῳ, 

καὶ τῶν βροτείων σπερμάτων σωτηρίαν. 
τῶν δυσσεβούντων δ᾽ ἐκφορωτέρα πέλοις. (910) 
στέργω γάρ, ἀνδρὸς φιτυποίμενος δίκην, 

\ A / ”~ > 3 ’ 4 

τὸ τῶν δικαίων τῶνδ᾽ ἀπένθητον γένος. 870 
τοιαῦτα σοῦστι. τῶν ἀρειφάτων δ᾽ ἐγὼ 
πρεπτῶν ἀγώνων οὐκ ἀνέξομαι τὸ μὴ οὐ 
τήνδ᾽ ἀστύνικον ἐν βροτοῖς τιμᾶν πόλιν. (915) 


ςτροφὴ α΄ 

δέξομαι Παλλάδος ξυνοικίαν, 
οὐδ᾽ ἀτιμάσω πόλιν, 875 
τὰν καὶ Ζεὺς ὁ παγκρατὴς "Apns τε φρού- 

ρίον θεῶν νέμει, 
ῥυσίβωμον Ἑλλάνων ἄγαλμα δαιμόνων" (920) 
dr’ ἐγὼ κατεύχομαι 
θεσπίσασα πρευμενῶς 
ἐπισσύτους βίου τύχας ὀνησίμους 880 
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γαίας Ἰέξαμβρόσαιϊ (925) 

φαιδρὸν ἁλίου σέλας. 

τάδ᾽ ἐγὼ προφρόνως τοῖσδε πολίταις 

πράσσω, μεγάλας καὶ δυσαρέστους 

δαίμονας αὐτοῦ κατανασσαμένη. 885 
Ud \ 2 \ 3 3 4 

πάντα yap αὗται τὰ Kat ἀνθρώπους (980) 
ἔλαχον διέπειν. 

ε \ A 4 4 4 

ὁ δὲ μὴ κύρσας βαρέων τούτων 

οὐκ οἷδεν ὅθεν πληγαὶ βιότου. 

τὰ γὰρ ἐκ προτέρων ἀπλακήματά νιν 890 

πρὸς τάσδ᾽ ἀπάγει, συγῶν ὄλεθρος, (985) 
καὶ μέγα φωνοῦντ᾽ 

ἐχθραῖς ὀργαῖς ἀμαθύνει. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ af 


δενδροπήμων δὲ μὴ πνέοι βλάβα, 

τὰν ἐμὰν χάριν λέγω, 895 (989) 

φλογμός «τ᾽» ὀμματοστερὴς φυτῶν τὸ μὴ 
περᾶν ὅρον τόπων, 

μηδ᾽ ἄκαρπος αἰανὴς ἐφερπέτω νόσος" 

μῆλά τ᾽ εὐθενοῦντα γᾶ 

ξὺν διπλοῖσιν ἐμβρύοις (946) 

τρέφοι, χρόνῳ «τε TH> τεταγμένῳ γόνος 900 

πλουτόχθων éppatay 

δαιμόνων δόσιν τίοι. 


ΑΘ. ἡ τάδ᾽ ἀκούετε, πόλεως φρούριον, 


οἷ᾽ ἐπικρανεῖ; 

μέγα γὰρ δύναται πότνι᾽ Ἔρινὺς 906 (950) 
παρά τ᾽ ἀθανάτοις τοῖς θ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖαν, 

περί τ᾽ ἀνθρώπων φανερῶς τελέως 
διαπράσσουσιν τοῖς μὲν ἀοιδᾶς, 
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τοῖς δ᾽ αὖ δακρύων 
βίον ἀμβλωπὸν παρέχουσαι. 910 (955) 


ςετροφὴ 8’ 
3 A 3 9 ἢ 9 VA ’ 
ἀνδροκμῆτας δ᾽ ἀώρους ἀπεννέπω τύχας, 
νεανίδων τ᾽ ἐπηράτων 
ἀνδροτυχεῖς βιότους δότε, κύρι᾽ ἔχοντες, (960) 
θεαί τ᾽ ὦ Μοῖραι 
ματροκασιγνῆται, 915 
δαίμονες ὀρθονόμοι, 
παντὶ δόμῳ μετάκοινοι, 
, 2.54 A 
παντὶ χρόνῳ ὃ ἐπιβριθεῖς (965) 
3 ᾽ὔ ε , 
ἐνδίκοις ὁμιλίαις, 
παντᾶ τιμιώταται θεῶν. 920 
τάδε τοι χώρᾳ τὐμῇ προφρόνως 
ἐπικραινομένων 
γάνυμαι' στέργω δ᾽ ὄμματα ἸΠειθοῦς,Ἠ (970) 
ὅτι μοι γλῶσσαν καὶ στόμ᾽ ἐπωπᾷ 
Ἁ lA 3 9 ’ 3 / 
πρὸς τάσδ᾽ ἀγρίως ἀπανηναμένας" 925 
9 > 3 7 A 3 A 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκράτησε Ζεὺς ἀγοραῖος, 
νικᾷ δ᾽ ἀγαθῶν 


ἔρις ἡμετέρα διὰ παντός. (975) 
ἀντιςτροφὴ β΄’ 
τὰν δ᾽ ἄπληστον κακῶν μήποτ᾽ ἐν πόλει 
στάσιν 
τᾷδ᾽ ἐπεύχομαι βρέμειν. 980 


μηδὲ πιοῦσα κόνις μέλαν αἷμα πολιτῶν (980) 
δι’ ὀργὰν ποινὰς 

2 / ” 

ἀντιφόνους ἄτας 

e ’ 

apTaNoat πόλεως. 
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χάρματα δ᾽ ἀντιδιδοῖεν 935 
κοινοφιλεῖ διανοίᾳ, (985) 
καὶ στυγεῖν μιᾷ φρενί. 

πολλῶν γὰρ τόδ᾽ ἐν βροτοῖς ἄκος. 

4 a 4 2 A 

apa φρονοῦσι γλώσσης ἀγαθῆς 

Car e / 

ὁδὸν εὑρίσκειν; | 940 
ἐκ τῶν φοβερῶν τῶνδε προσώπων (990) 
μέγα κέρδος ὁρῶ τοῖσδε πολίταις. 

τάσδε γὰρ εὔφρονας εὔφρονες ἀεὶ 

μέγα τιμῶντες καὶ γῆν καὶ πόλιν 
ὀρθοδίκαιον 945 
πρέψετε πάντως διάγοντες. (996) 


ετροφὴ τ' 

’ / * Y > ’ὔ 4 
<yalpete> χαίρετ᾽ ἐν αἰσιμίαισι πλούτου, 
χαίρετ᾽ ἀστικὸς λεὼς ixtap ἥμενοι Διός, 
παρθένου φίλας φίλοι, σωφρονοῦντες ἐν 

χρόνῳ. (998) 
Παλλάδος δ᾽ ὑπὸ πτεροῖς ὄντας ἅξεται πατήρ. 
χαίρετε χὐμεῖς" προτέραν δ᾽ ἐμὲ χρὴ. 961 

’ 4 3 
στείχειν θαλάμους ἀποδείξουσαν 


πρὸς φῶς ἱερὸν τῶνδε προπομπῶν. (1005) 
ite καὶ σφαγίων τῶνδ᾽ ὑπὸ σεμνῶν 
κατὰ γῆς σύμεναι 955 


\ 9 \ 7 7 

τὸ μὲν ἀτηρὸν χώρας κατέχειν, 

τὸ δὲ κερδαλέον 

πέμπειν πόλεως ἐπὶ νίκῃ. 

ὑμεῖς δ᾽ ἡγεῖσθε, πολισσοῦχοι (1010) 
παῖδες Κραναοῦ, ταῖσδε μετοίκοις. 960 
εἴη δ᾽ ἀγαθῶν 

9 A 4 4 

ἀγαθὴ διάνοια πολίταις. 
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ἀντιςτροφὴ r’ 

χαίρετε, χαίρετε δ᾽ αὖθις, ἔπη διπλοίζω, (1014) 
πάντες οἱ κατὰ πτόλιν, δαίμονές τε καὶ 

βροτοί, 964 
Παλλάδος πόλιν νέμοντες" μετοικίαν δ᾽ ἐμὴν 
εὐσεβοῦντες οὔτι μέμψεσθε συμφορὰς βίου. 
αἰνῶ τε μύθους τῶνδε τῶν κατευγμάτων, (1021) 
πέμψω τε φέγγει λαμπάδων σελασφόρων 
εἰς τοὺς ἔνερθε καὶ κάτω χθονὸς τόπους 
ξὺν προσπόλοισιν αἵτε φρουροῦσιν βρέτας 970 
τοὐμόν, δικαίως" ὄμμα γὰρ πάσης χθονὸς (1025) 
Θησῇδος ἐξίκοιτ᾽ ἂν εὐκλεὴς λόχος 
παίδων, γυναικῶν, καὶ στόλος πρεσβυτίδων. 
φοινικοβάπτοις ἐνδυτοῖς ἐσθήμασιν 
τιμᾶτε, καὶ τὸ φέγγος ὁρμάσθω πυρός, 916 
ὅπως ἂν εὔφρων ἦδ᾽ ὁμιλία χθονὸς (1080) 
τὸ λοιπὸν εὐάνδροισι συμφοραῖς πρέπῃ. 


ΠΡΟΠΟΜΠΟΙῚ 
«τροφὴ αἵ 
βᾶτε δόμῳ, μεγάλαι φιλότιμοι 
Νυκτὸς παῖδες ἄπαιδες, ὑπ᾽ εὔφρονι πομπᾷ, --- 


εὐφαμεῖτε δέ, χωρῖται. 980 (1088) 
ἀντιςτροφὴ αἱ 


γᾶς ὑπὸ κευθεσιν ὠγυγίοισιν 

[καὶ] τιμαῖς καὶ θυσίαις Ἱπερισέπται τύχαι 
tet — 

εὐφαμεῖτε δὲ πανδαμί. 
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ςτροφὴ B’ 
ἵλαοι δὲ καὶ εὐθύφρονες γᾷ (1040) 
δεῦρ᾽ ite, σεμναί, . .. πυριδάπτῳ 985 


λαμπάδι τερπόμεναι καθ᾽ ὁδόν. --- 
ὀλολύξατε νῦν ἐπὶ μολπαῖς. 


ἀντιςτροφὴ β' 
σπονδαὶ δ᾽ εἰσόπιν ἔνδαιδες ἴτων 
Παλλάδος ἀστοῖς" Ζεὺς -«ὁ-- πανόπτας (1045) 
οὕτω Μοῖρά τε συγκατέβα. --- 990 
ὀλολύξατε νῦν ἐπὶ μολπαῖς. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


PROLOGUE 


THE scene is laid in the porch of the great temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, which forms the background (σκηνή). The prologue is 
spoken by the aged priestess, whose duty it is to utter under 
divine inspiration the oracles of Apollo in the Holy of Holies 
(ἄδυτον) of the temple. She enters the orchestra from one of the 
sides, and pronounces the customary invocation of the several deities 
who are worshipped with Apollo in this sacred place. 


1. ‘First of the gods in the forefront of this prayer I set the 
primal prophetess Gaea.’? Tata or Γῆ, the personified Earth, was 
worshipped in many places as a death-goddess and giver of oracles 
—as death-goddess because the dead were laid in her bosom, and 
as a giver of prophecy because it was originally believed that when 
duly invoked she sent up the spirits of the departed to answer 
questions ; hence she came to be regarded as herself a prophetess. 
Her places of worship were as a rule by rifts in the earth, which were 
thought to lead down into the nether world in which was her abode ; 
such were the oracles of Olympia, Aegae, and Delphi. In her 
oldest sanctuary at Athens, within the Ze7zdo/os of Zeus Olympius, was 
a crevice of this kind, through which it was said that the waters of the 
flood of Deucalion sank into the earth. But in many of these places 
she was supplanted by other gods, whose worship threw hers into 
the shade, notably at Olympia and Delphi. The present passage 
indeed is an attempt to reconcile her claim to the Delphic sanctuary 
with its actual possession in historical times by Apollo, by shewing 
that it passed to the latter without strife in due order of succession, 
through Gaea’s daughters Themis and Phoebe. In the Homeric 
poems Gaea is not the ancestress of the gods; she appears in this 
quality only in the post-Homeric legends, Hesiod representing her 
as sprung from Chaos and as becoming mother and wife of Uranus, 
the personified heaven, to whom she bore the Titans, of whom the 
youngest was Cronus, the father of Zeus and grandfather of Apollo. 

The genitive θεῶν. may be construed with πρεσβεύω, ‘I give 
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first place among the gods’; but it is simpler to take it with 
πρῶτον, ‘first among the gods.’ In the latter case we must 
suppose the gender of πρῶτον to be determined by the masc. 
θεῶν. For the former construction cf. Choéph. 631 κακῶν δὲ 
πρεσβεύεται Td Λήμνιον, ‘the first place among ills is held by 
that of Lemnos.’ 


2. ἐκ δὲ τῆς, ‘next after her,’ a very common use of ἐκ; cf. 
v. 174. Note the use of the article as a demonstrative, as also 
vv. 7, 137, 171, 654, 748, etc. ; this is a survival of its primitive 
value, and its presence here is no doubt largely due to the influence 
on tragedy of the epic language, in which it is common. 

Themis, daughter of Gaea and Uranus, is the personification 
of moral order in the world. She was worshipped in some places 
by the side of Gaea, for instance at Olympia, where her altar stood 
beside the rift (στόμιον) whence arose the prophetic voice of Earth ; 
indeed when regarded from a certain point of view, as the Avenger 
invoked to sanction oaths, Gaea is herself Themis. In art Themis 
is sometimes depicted as sitting on the prophetic tripod of the 
Delphic temple and holding the Apolline bays. 


8. The force of the particle δή is to suggest that it was natural 
for the daughter to inherit her mother’s oracle, cf. v. 377. ἕζετο 
is used transitively to govern an accusative, as in Soph. 47, 248 
ζυγὸν ἑζόμενον. The verb is appropriate, because the oracles were 
delivered by a priestess (representing the deity) sitting on a tripod 
over a rift in the earth. 


4. ὡς λόγος τις, ‘as a story tells.” These words are added to 
shew that the account here given is not a fiction made up by the 
Delphians to account for the occupation of Gaea’s oracle by Apollo, 
but really has authority in sacred legend. 


4f. ‘In third portion,’ that is, ‘as third in order of succession.’ 
θελούσης, understand Θέμιδος. Observe the emphasis that is laid 
on the consent of Themis to the succession of her sister Phoebe, 
which takes place ‘ of her free will, and with no violence by any one.’ 


6. The other ‘Titan maid, child of Earth’ is of course Phoebe, 
mother of Leto, and thus grandmother to Apollo and Artemis, 
the children born by Leto to Zeus. Phoebe seems to be merely 
a figure invented in order to typify the brightness of the heavens, 
and to serve as a link connecting Phoebus Apollo with Gaea and 
Themis, with whom in earlier myth he had no relation. 


7. Phoebe gives the possession of the oracle as a ‘ birth-gift’ 
(γενέθλιον δόσιν) to Phoebus Apollo, the son of her daughter Leto 
by Zeus. What the poet here calls a ‘birth-gift’ was known in 
Attic daily life as ὀπτήριον, a present given at the first sight of a 
newly-born babe by its kinsfolk. 

Aeschylus in these lines gives a Delphic version of the manner 
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in which the oracle came into the possession of Apollo. His 
account differs from that in the Homeric Hymn to Apollo, in 
which. the latter is said to have himself founded the oracle; but it 
agrees on the main point with the story referred to in the hymn 
of Aristonous recently discovered by the French explorers at 
Delphi (Bulletin de Corresp. Hellén. xvii. 566), in which we read 
that after purification at Tempe Apollo, by the counsel of Zeus, 
was sent by Athena to Delphi, and there persuaded Gaea and 
Themis to yield over the oracle to him. Other versions however 
give a different account, shewing that in reality the worship of 
Apollo in this place did not supplant the worship of Gaea without 
a struggle. Pindar, according to the scholiast, related that Apollo 
seized the place by force, and in revenge Earth endeavoured to 
engulf him; and Euripides (/phig. in Taur. 1259 ff.) says that he 
cast forth Themis, and Earth in anger inspired men with prophetic 
dreams to discredit his oracles. 


8. παρώνυμον, ‘derived.’ Apollo’s by-name Φοῖβος is supposed 
by the speaker to be derived from Φοίβη, his grandmother’s name. 
As a rule the eldest son of a family was given his grandfather’s 
name. 


9 ff. describe the progress of Apollo from Delos, his sacred 
island where he was born, to Delphi. 


λίμνην, the ring-shaped harbour of Delos. δΔηλίαν χοιράδα, 
‘the Delian crag,’ may mean either the hills of Delos in general or 
the particular hill (Κύνθος, whence the title of Apollo Κύνθιος) on 
which legend said Apollo and Artemis were born. 


10. The ‘shores of Pallas’ are the shores of Attica, which in 
general was under the peculiar care of Pallas Athena. The city 
of Athens in particular was from the outset a great seat of the 
worship of Athena; its name ᾿Αθῆναι means ‘the place of Athena,’ 
just as Φίλιπποι means ‘the town of Philip,’ and thence was derived 
the name by which the goddess was afterwards known, ᾿Αθηναία, 
whence ᾿Αθηνάα and by contraction ᾽Αθηνᾶ, ‘the goddess of Athens’ 
(see below, on v. 43). The original form of the goddess’ name, 
᾿Αθήνη, appears. in tragedy in the Doric form ᾿Αθάνα (below, 
ν. 231, etc.). . 


12. πέμπουσι, ‘escort him,’ on his way from Athens to Delphi. 


18. παῖδες ᾿Ηφαίστον, metaphorically for the Athenians practising 
the arts of Hephaestus, handicraftsmen and mechanics. So Plato 
calls physicians οἱ ᾿Ασκληπιοῦ παῖδες (Rep. 407 E). Legend related 
that the Athenian hero Theseus cleared the ways of robbers, and 
the Athenian craftsmen made a highway for the god; and in com- 
memoration of this the Attic θεωρίαι or festival processions from 
Athens to Delphi were in later times headed by men carrying axes 
like those with which their ancestors had ‘made the rough ways 
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smooth.’ ἥμερος, nuepodv, and ἐξημεροῦν signify reclaiming from 
wildness, whether (1) of the ground, as nuepwrépa χώρα Hipp. Aer. 
288, χῶρον ἐξημερῶσαι Herod. i. 126, or (2) of fruits, trees, etc., 
as ἡμέρης ἐλαίης Herod. v. 82. 


15. λεώς, the folk of Delphi. 


16. Δελφός is the so-called ἐπώνυμος of Delphi, i.e. the imaginary 
person from whom the place took its name. Popular fancy invented 
an ἐπώνυμος to explain the origin of almost every local or tribal 
name, which was supposed to have derived its name from him; 
thus to explain the name “Iwves a hero /om was invented, and from 
him the name of the Ionian race was derived. Delphus was reputed 
-to have been the son of Poseidon and Melaena, the daughter of 
the river Cephisus and Melantho, daughter of Deucalion. See on 
vv. 960, 981. πρυμνήτης, literally ‘man at the stern’ (πρύμνα), 
‘pilot,’ hence metaphorically the ruler of the State. Cf. below, 
ν. 729 ἄνδρα πρυμνήτην χθονός, 


17. ‘Zeus made him to be inspired with art’ (i.e. prophetic 
powers) ‘and established him as fourth seer on this throne.’ ἔνθεος 
15 properly ‘having the god within him,’ 1.6. inspired by Zeus, and 
by the analogy of adjectives signifying Zossesston it here is made 
to govern the genitive τέχνης. 


νιν... φρένα shew the idiom called by the Greek grammarians 
σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον καὶ μέρος, by which the speaker names first the 
whole object (vw) and then the particular part affected (φρένα) ; so 
below, vv. 88, 803. 


18, ἐν θρόνοις, referring especially to the tripod on which sat 
the prophetess, representing the god himself; so v. 580 μαντικοῖσιν 
ἐν θρόνοι. 


19. Note δέ placed after the second word in the clause, a con- 
struction very common in this play, e.g. v. 21. 

The title Zoxzas applied to Apollo was believed by the ancients 
to be derived from λοξός, ‘awry,’ from the obscurity of his pro- 
phecies, which might often be taken in a double sense ; but this is 
very unlikely. A like name Aofd was applied to Artemis. 

Apollo in this quality of prophet is regarded merely as the 
instrument of his father Zeus, the supreme head of the order of 
gods; so frag. 82 ταῦτα yap πατὴρ Ζεὺς ἐγκαθίει Λοξίᾳ θεσπίσματα, 
and below, v. 582. 


21. There was at Delphi a temple of Pallas Athena nearly in 
front of the great sanctuary, hence the goddess as worshipped in 
the former place was entitled wpovata, or ‘set before the Temple.’ 
Later, however, this title was confused with that of Πρόνοια, ‘ Fore- 
thought,’ as Athena was regarded as a divine type of forethought 
and prudence, and worshipped as such. 


πρεσβεύεται, ‘takes a first place’; see above, v. 1. 
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22, Νύμφαι, ‘the Maids,’ is a general term for the goddesses 
invented by the people’s fancy to typify the idea of Nature’s creative 
workings, which are manifested in the rise of springs and the growth 
of vegetation. They appear as Wazades by streams and springs, 
as Oreades in the mountain woodlands and lawns, and as Dryades 
or Hamadryades dwelling in trees; and their life ends with that 
of the stream or vegetation of which they are the types. 

The ‘hollow Corycian rock’ is commonly called Κωρύκιον ἄντρον, 
and was a sacred cavern on Parnassus. Grammatically, the clause 
ἔνθα xré. is adjectival, qualifying Νύμφας, ‘the nymphs dwelling 
where standeth the Corycian rock,’ etc. 


24. Βρόμιος, Dionysus, so entitled from the noise (βρόμος) of 
the boisterous revels held in his honour. Dionysus originally typified 
the growth of vegetation in general ; the death of vegetation every 
winter was expressed in the myth which told of the slaying of 
Dionysus-Zagreus, and its revival with every spring was represented 
by the worship of Dionysus Λικνίτης or ‘the Cradle- Babe,’ the 
god restored from death. Dionysus-Zagreus was much worshipped 
at Delphi; his alleged grave was shown in the Adyton of the temple, 
and here sacrifices were made yearly at the time of the shortest 
day, while the female devotees styled 7hyzades (from θύω, ‘to storm’) 
went through the ceremony of conjuring up the Lzdnz¢es from the 
earth. It would seem indeed that the worship of Dionysus had 
once seriously conflicted with the other worships of Delphi, for we 
read that by some he was said to have been the first possessor of 
the oracle (Pindar, Pythta, Argum. p. 297). 

The neighbouring town of Thebes was a great seat of the worship 
of Dionysus, especially in his quality as wine-god. Here, according 
to the common legend, he was born to Zeus by Semele, daughter 
of Cadmus. The legend to which the following verses allude is 
that told in the Bacchantes of Euripides. Returning to Thebes, the 
god endeavoured to establish his worship there, but was thwarted 
by King Pentheus, son of Semele’s sister Agaue, and in punishment 
caused his frenzied devotees (Βάκχαι) to tear the king in pieces on 
Mount Cithaeron. 


οὐδ’ ἀμνημονῶ is to be taken parenthetically. 


265 f. ‘Since the day when the god led his Bacchantes, devising 
doom for Pentheus in the wise of a hare,’ i.e. causing him to be 
torn in pieces like a hare seized by a bird of prey. 


26. Note that the line has no caesura or metrical pause, either 
complete or incomplete, unless we can regard καταρράψας as allowing 
of a slight pause after xara-. We find like cases in Suppl. 905, 
Pers. 352, etc., and still more marked instances in Prom. 640 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως ὑμῖν ἀπιστῆσαί με χρή, Chotph. 883 ἔοικε viv αὐτῆς ἐπὶ 
ξυροῦ πέλας εἰς. 

The scholiast remarks that here Aeschylus seems to represent 
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Parnassus to have been the scene of Pentheus’ death, while in his 
play called Edvrpia: he certainly located it on Cithaeron, as did 
Euripides ; but the inference is not necessary. 


27. Pleistus was a river flowing through a glen to the south of 
Delphi, and likewise the god presiding over the stream, the fabled 
father of the Corycian nymphs (v. 22). Poseidon was worshipped 
at Delphi under the title of πρόνεως because his sanctuary lay in 
front of the great temple, like that of Athena, who bore the 
similar title προναία (v. 21). A legend said that he had been the 
first owner of the oracle, but surrendered it to Apollo in exchange 
for Calauria or Mount Taenaron. Poseidon appears here in the 
mountains because he is the god not only of the sea but also of the 
waters under the earth, the workings of which were traced in earth- 
quakes, lakes, cataracts, as well as in the nourishment of vegetation. 


28. Zeus is ὕψιστος because in the oldest legend his home is on 
the mountain-peaks (whence the titles dxpatos, κορυφαῖος), especially 
on Olympus in Thessaly. The title however signifies also his 
moral and ae supremacy over all the other gods; and this 
quality is further indicated by τέλειον, ‘consummating,’ because 
his power pervades all the workings of the world and leads all 
things to their issue (τέλος). It was in this quality, and as Guider of 
Destiny, Motpayérns, that he was especially honoured in Delphi. 


80 f. Literally, ‘And now may the gods’ (who have just been 
invoked) ‘ vouchsafe that I gain success to a degree far surpassing 
my former entrances.’ τυχεῖν, ‘to attain success,’ i.e. to be favoured 
with inspiration. τῶν πρὶν εἰσόδων ἄριστα is the same curious 
form of comparison which we see, e.g., in Soph. Amtig, 100 f. τὸ 
κάλλιστον. . . τῶν προτέρων φάος, Thucyd. i. 1 ἀξιολογώτατον τῶν 
προγεγενημένων, i. 10 μεγίστην ... τῶν πρὸ αὐτῆς, Milton, Para- 
dtse Lost, iv. 322 ‘Adam, the goodliest man of men since born, 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.’ The cause of this is what 
is called syncretism of cases. Originally the genitive and ablative 
cases were distinct, as they remained e.g. in Latin. The genitive 
could signify a sphere in which a thing was thought to lie or move, 
and hence was proper after superlatives, as καλλίστη γυναικῶν, 
‘fairest among women’; the ablative on the other hand indicated 
separation of one object from another, and hence was regularly 
used in comparison, as melior eo, ‘better than he,’ or more exactly 
“ good-to-a-great-degree distinct-from-him.’ Greek however lost 
the forms of the ablative, though not the meaning, and the genitive 
forms had to do duty for both cases; men used phrases like ἄριστος 
τῶν πολιτῶν, ‘best among the citizens’ (a true genitive), and ἀμείνων 
τῶν προγόνων, ‘better than his ancestors’ (a true ablative), and as 
they perceived that in both expressions there lay an idea of 
superiority and that it was indicated in both by the same case- 
endings, they came to confuse the original difference in the phrases, 
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and so were led to say ἄριστος τῶν προγόνων in the sense of ‘ better 
than his ancestors’; thus arose the present idiom. 

εἴσοδος seems to be the technical term for the entrance of the 
prophetess into the inner temple to receive inspiration. 


81 f. ‘Let such Greeks as are here present come according to 
the disposition of the lot.’ For εἴ τινες compare Thucyd, vii. 21 
τοῦ τε Γυλίππου καὶ Ἑ) ρμοκράτους καὶ ef του ἄλλου πειθόντων, ‘as 
G. and H. and such others as there were suggested.’ πάλῳ 
λαχόντες, ‘having it assigned to them by lot.’ 

The order in which questioners of the god were given access 
to the oracle was fixed by lot; but the Delphian State gave as an 
honour to certain States and individuals the right of προμαντεία, 
or consultation of the oracle before others not so privileged, and 
the possessors of this honour would be allowed to consult the god 
before the ordinary visitors. 

The priestess now enters into the temple in the background of 
the orchestra, and remains there for a few moments; then she 
returns into the orchestra in a state of profound terror. 


84 f. ‘Verily things awful to tell and awful to behold with the 
eye have sent me back from the house of Loxias.’ 


86. ws in the sense of ὥστε, as often. The exact difference 
between σωκεῖν and ἀκταίνειν βάσιν is hard to perceive. σωκεῖν in 
Soph. £/. 119 means simply ‘to have strength’; here perhaps 
the meaning is the same. ἀκταίνειν seemingly means ‘to hold or 
raise upright,’ and so with βάσιν will mean ‘to hold up my steps,’ 
ie. ‘to walk without falling.’ 


87. ‘I run with the aid of my hands, not with swiftness of foot’ ; 
that is to say, as she runs out staggering with terror her steps are 
so unsteady that she has to clutch at the walls, etc., to keep herself 
from falling. 

38. ‘For a terrified old woman is as naught, or iather as a 
babe.’ ἀντίπαιθ, ‘like a child,’ ὥσπερ παῖς ; so below, vv. 136, 
444 ἀντίκεντρα, ‘acting as (metaphorical) goads.’ μὲν οὖν intro- 
duces a correction of a statement that is a little too strong and 
needs modification. 


39 ff. Here begins the description of the sight seen by her in the 
heart of the temple. As the passage is explanatory of the words 
δεινὰ λέξαι etc. in v. 34, it is introduced without any connective 
particle such as γάρ or δέ. 


89. The μυχός (the adyton or Holy of Holies) is πολυστεφής, 
ὶ eos with many chaplets,’ because in it were hung garlands 
of bay and fillets of wool brought by worshippers. 


40. ἐπ’ ὀμφαλῷ, ‘by the omphalos,’ the marble block of white 
stone which was Bare to mark the centre of Greece and of 
the whole world. Fillets were hung upon it, as upon the tombs 
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of Athens; and originally it no doubt was also of the nature of a 
tomb when the oracle belonged to the worship of the death-goddess 
Gaea (v. 1). 


προστρόπαιος is properly the name given to a man-slayer not 
et purified from the defilement of blood. In order to be cleansed 
he had to go to a householder, who formally sprinkled him with 
the blood of a sucking pig; until then the man-slayer was an out- 
cast, banned from the society of all. See below, v. 423 ff., where 
Orestes declares that he is not a προστρόπαιος, for he has been 
purified by Apollo—a rite which must have taken place before the 
action of the play begins, so that we should expect that Orestes 
had long before the opening of the play put away or cleansed the 
sword wet with his mother’s blood and washed his hands. That 
he is represented as still holding it with dripping hands is due to 
the poet’s desire to pile up the horrors of his stage-effects. 

Another explanation of this difficulty is to suppose that the 
blood seen on Orestes’ hands is not that of his mother but of the 
pig sacrificed in the ceremonies of purification performed by Apollo, 
with which Orestes was sprinkled, and which the priestess mistakes 
for the gore of a human victim. On this supposition the sword 
will be that given to Orestes by Apollo to defend himself; the old 
legend spoke of a dow given for this purpose. 


43. The branch of olive which Orestes still bears as the badge 
denoting him to be a suppliant (ἱκέτης) is called ὑψιγέννητος, ‘ born 
high aloft,’ simply because the poet is here indulging in a slight 
strain of bombast which magnifies all the circumstances of his play to 
heroic bigness, and perhaps a little more. The drama takes place 
in a heroic world, where everything is of corresponding hugeness ; 
and as Aeschylus is only mortal, his inspiration is not always equal 
to the call, and for the moment may sink into bombast. It is the 
same in the next line. 


ἐλαία is a genuine Attic form appearing in the 5th century B.c., 
side by side with éAda, which in its turn was the more common in 
the 4th century ; hence the grammarians who would ‘correct’ the 
texts of the dramatists by changing throughout ἐλαία to ἐλάα are 
utterly wrong. The same is the case with other words. Inscrip- 
tions prove that in the 5th and the early 4th century αἰεί and del, 
σύν and ξύν, were used side by side in even the most careful Attic 
style ; if our MSS. give both forms indiscriminately, they only do 
what the classical authors themselves did. So too both els and és 
were written (except in short syllables), though probably the pro- 
nunciation in prose was usually els, ᾿Αθηναία is usual on inscriptions 
down to about the end of the 5th century, ’A@yvda occasional, 
while ᾿Αθηνᾶ seems not to have become popular until after 400 B.C. 


44. The adjective μεγίστῳ is applied to the fillets of wool with 
which Orestes’ olive-bough was swathed, for the same reason as that 
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which caused the poet to describe the bough as ‘born on high.’ It 
vaguely suggests power ; cp. 47. 173, 226. Editors think it hardly 
suits the elevated tone of the passage. Hence Hermann suggested 
μεγιστοσωφρόνως ‘with great solemnity,’ and Davies λήνει γεμιστόν 
(a wand) ‘freighted with wool.’ But see on v. 43. 


45. ‘For thus will I clearly tell my tale,’ an excuse for having 
dwelt so much, woman-like, on 
details. 


47. θρόνοισιν, chairs, prob- 
ably those in which usually sat 
the high dignitaries of Delphi; 
it can hardly mean the seat in [δὼ UY: 
which the god himself or his sige *7Z jy LP 7 
priestess sat in giving oracles. le bs 

48. ‘Truly I must not call 
them women, but Gorgons; yet 
not to Gorgon-shapes would I 
liken them—TI have seen in the 
pest female figures in paintings 

aring away the dinner of 
Phineus’ (i.e. Harpies), ‘but 
these’ (the Erinyes) ‘are wing- Gorgon’s head. 
less, black, altogether loathly.’ 

The Gorgons—the mortal A/edusa, beheaded by Perseus, and her 
immortal sisters—are represented with snaky tresses, like the 


ΝῚ 


Gorgons. 


Erinyes who form the chorus of our play, and with wings, while 
their faces are such that no mortal can look on them and live (Prom. 
798 ff.). Originally they seem to have been not goddesses but 
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simply the hideous heads which we still find some savages making 
to frighten away evil spirits from their homes, and the myths about 
them were afterwards made up to explain the presence of these 
heads in Greek art. It is only later art that figures Medusa with 
severe beauty ; in early art the Gorgon-head, which is worn on the 
aegis by Zeus and Athena, is as hideous as the artist can make it. 
The Harpies, who snatch away souls, are also figured as winged 
women or with a woman’s head and breast ending in the body of 
a bird. In the legend here referred to, the Harpies stole away the 
food of the blind king Phineus of Salmydessus, or befouled it, 
until at length he was saved by the two winged sons of the wind- 
god Boreas, Zetes and Calais. Pictures of this scene have actually 
been preserved to us. ἅἄπτεροι, but the Erinyes are winged in 
Eurip. Orvest. 317, [phig. in Taur. 289, and often in art. 


52. βδελύκτροποι is properly a contraction from "βδελυκτότροποι, 
‘having loathsome mien’; by the process called Ayphaereszs one of 
two similar syllables is dropped, as in κελαινεφής from "κελαινονεφής 
or τέτραχμον from τετράδραχμον. 


538. οὐ πλατός is the same as ἄπλατος, properly ‘ unapproachable,’ 
and hence ‘monstrous.’ The breath of the Erinyes is poisonous ; 
see v. 456, etc. 


54, ‘From their eyes they drip a loathsome ooze,’ that is, blood ; 
so Choéph. 1058 κἀξ ὀμμάτων στάζουσιν αἷμα δυσφιλές. 


57-9. ‘I know not the tribe of this company nor what land 
boasts to nurture this brood without harm, so as not to repent its 
pains.’ 

60. τἀντεῦθεν, ‘what is to come after this,’ the course to be 
taken in consequence of this. 


62, larpépavris, and hence knowing what forms of ritual purifica- 
tion are proper to cleanse his temple from the defilement of this 
company. τερασκόπος, and so knowing what evil is portended by 
this τέρας (prodigium) or alarming visitation. 


PaRoDos. 64 ff. Apollo and Orestes now come forth from the 
interior of the temple. Having already performed the ceremony 
of purification (καθαρμός) over his προστρόπαιος Orestes (see note on 
v. 40), Apollo now bids him βο forth, a wanderer and a vagabond 
on the face of the earth, until at length he reach Athens. There 
he is to take sanctuary in the ancient temple of Athena Polias 
adjoining the later Erechtheion, where he shall find deliverance. 
They then part. 

Orestes is probably seen standing on the ἐκκύκλημα (see In- 
troduction II. 2), which is now pushed out from the central door of 
the skene. Around him on the ἐκκύκλημα lie the sleeping Erinyes. 
He steps down into the orchestra either here or at v. 93, as he 
leayes the scene. 
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It is to be noted that the purification by Apollo does not relieve 
Orestes from the pursuit of the Erinyes. Only afterwards, before 
the judgment-seat of the Areopagus at Athens, can Apollo bring 
forward the plea that a mother is not a parent, not kin of the blood 
(vv. 621 ff.); as yet the time is not ripe for this bold solution of the 
problem, and the instinct of morality, though it might accept this 
plea to justify a hero of legend, demanded that before this absolu- 
tion he must first go through a long series of sufferings. 


65. καὶ πρόσω δ᾽ xré., ‘and likewise when farther away.’ The 
καί qualifies πρόσω; so Prom. 973 καὶ σὲ δ᾽ ἐν τούτοις λέγω and 
Pers. 1§8, 261. After ἐγγύς understand μέν. 


67. adotoas, ‘ensnared,’ i.e. in the toils of sleep, so that Orestes 
is free to flee away from them. 


69. γραῖαι παλαιαὶ παῖδες, ‘children of eld,’ like δηναιαὶ κόραι, 
Prom. 794. See below, v. 979. 

The sentence is in form anacoluthic ; there is no verb answering 
to the subject κόραι, . . παῖδες. The course of thought is thus: 
‘these loathsome maids . . . will soon awaken and pursue thee 
over land and sea (ἐλῶσι, vv. 75 ff.) ; therefore do thou flee,’ etc. 
But owing to the length of the subordinate clauses (als... 
᾿Ολυμπίων, vv. 69-73) the sentence breaks off at v. 73 without a 
verb, and starts afresh at v. 74. There is a like break at vv. 343— 
353 σπευδόμεναι. . . μάλα γὰρ οὖν ἁλομένα. . . καταφέρω Kre. 


71. ἐπεί xré. is not the reason for the act mentioned in the four 
preceding words; the sense is rather ‘it was by the force of evil’ 
(i.e. from the need of punishing evil) ‘that they actually came into 
being, as one may perceive from the fact that they dwell in the evil 
world below the earth.’ 


75. καί κτὲ,, ‘all through the long mainland,’ i.e. through the 
continent of Europe. With ἐλῶσι is resumed the thread of thought 
which started in vv. 68, 69. 


76. Between the preposition and the words governed by it is 
inserted αἰεί, as in Plato, Laws 832 σὺν del τινι βίᾳ. 


77. περιρρύτας πόλεις are island-cities. The use of a special 
feminine ending in a compound adjective, which is against Attic 
idiom, is not uncommon in Aeschylus and the earlier poets; so 
v. 262 μητροφόνας, v. 753 δυσοίστα, etc. Cf. too Addou θεοδμάτας 
Pindar Οἱ. vi. 59, πολυκρότῃ Anacr. Fr. 90, and in an Attic inscrip- 
tion of 326 B.C. θριπήδεσται καὶ ἀδόκιμαι (C..A. ii. 808 Ὁ). 


78. πρόκαμνε, ‘fail before the struggle is over.’ 


78 f. βουκολεῖν, strictly ‘to tend oxen,’ metaphorically means ‘ to 
attend upon’; hence τόνδε βονκολούμενος πόνον is ‘being kept 
engaged upon this task,’ πόνον being the so-called cognate or internal 
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accusative, as in Prom. So1f. δρόμους. . . γυμνάζεται, ‘she is 
exercised in running.’ 


79 f. The ‘city of Pallas’ is of course Athens, the ‘ancient 
image’ the old wooden statue of Athena Polias, reputed to have 
fallen from heaven, in the temple adjoining the Erechtheion. 


79. ποτί, an ancient form of the preposition which in historical 
times survives in the prose only of some Doric dialects ; found in 
Epic poets, but rare in tragedy. 


πτόλιν, an Epic form, not common in iambic trimeters;_ cf. 
νεόπτολιν, v. 651. It appears to have been the regular prose-form 
in Cyprus. 


80. ἄγκαθεν, ‘in thine arms.’ So Jad xiv. 353 ἔχε δ᾽ ἀγκάς, etc. 


81. δικαστὰς τῶνδε, ‘judges to try this case,’ that is, the 
Council of Areopagus, which is to be founded by Athena. 


85 f. τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν. . . τὸ μὴ ἀμελεῖν is a phrase equal to our 
‘sins of commission and sins of omission.’ The verses mean ‘ you 
are one who does no positive wrong; do not commit a negative 
wrong by neglecting to protect me, whose safety you have 
guaranteed.’ μή is fused with the following @ so as to form a 
single syllable of the sound of long 4. 


87. ‘Thy powers are fully competent (to ensure my safety).’ 
88. σε... φρένας, accusative of whole and part, as v. 17. 


89. Apollo here turns to Hermes, who was probably represented 
by a silent actor standing in the orchestra near him. 


κοινοῦ πατρός, for Zeus is father by Leto of Apollo and by 
Maia of Hermes. The genitive is that of quality, as in Herod. i. 
107 τὸν εὕρισκε οἰκίης μὲν ἐόντα ἀγαθῆς τρόπον δὲ ἡσυχίου. With 
αἷμα in the sense of “ blood-relation’ cf. ὦ Διὸς, . . αἷμα, Kaibel, 
Epigr. Gr. 831. 


90 f. ‘ And, right true to thy name, be thou his guide.’ Hermes, 
in his quality of guide to travellers on unknown paths, was styled 
πομπός, πομπαῖος ; here he is exhorted to be true to this title 
(ἐπώνυμοφ) by guiding Orestes in his long wanderings. 


91. ποιμαίνων, ‘attending upon,’ a metaphor from the original 
meaning ‘to shepherd’ (ποιμήν). The word is peculiarly proper 
because Hermes was originally the guardian god of the herdsmen 
of Arcadia, and in his old sanctuaries was chiefly worshipped as 
the ‘Good Shepherd,’ represented often with a ram in his arms. 


92 f. ‘Zeus respects this dignity of banned men when it moves 
about in the world with hap of godly escort,’ that is, when an 
outlawed man-slayer (ἔκνομος) like Orestes goes about in the world 
with divine attendance—such as that of Hermes upon Orestes— 
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he will not be, like the common outcast man-slayer, liable to be 
slain by any man without gods or mortals heeding his death, for 
Zeus will acknowledge his claim for protection, guard him in life, 
and avenge his murder if it should happen. Zeus is the supreme 
τιμωρός, avenger, and the supreme καθάρσιος, purifier. 


94 ff. The ghost of Clytaemestra now arises, probably by a 
trap-door (the so-called ‘ Charon’s ladder’) in the orchestra, and 
arouses the sleeping Erinyes to continue their pursuit. 

It should be noted that the only correct way of spelling this 
name is Κλυταιμήστρα, Clytaemestra, a formation from κλυτός (in 
the locative case; cf. Θηβαι-γενής) and μάομαι. It is the same 
with Ὑπερμήστρα, Hypermestra. 


94. εὔδοιτ᾽ dv, ‘aye, sleep on!’ an ironically polite request, like 
μύζοιτ᾽ dy inv. 118. 


95 ff. The construction is broken, starting with a nominative, 
branching off into a subordinate clause, and then beginning anew 
with a syntax out of harmony with that at the outset. The original 
scheme of the sentence is ἐγὼ. .  ἀπητιμασμένη. . . αἰσχρῶς 
ἀλῶμαι ; but the intermediate subordinate clause makes the hearer 
forget the need for the leading verb, so that when the latter is 
reached it is introduced by δέ as though it were a separate clause. 
The sense is ‘I, thus neglected by you, am never free from reproach 
among the other spirits of the dead for having shed blood, etc.’ 
The ghost of the sinner wanders in shame and dishonour in the 
nether world, without the consolation that might come to it from 
vengeance falling upon those that slew her. 


99. αἰτίαν, here ‘reproach.’ κείνων, the ἄλλοι νεκροί of v. 96. 


100 ff. The syntax is again broken, and the harshness is not 
softened by a subordinate clause coming, as in v. 96, between the 
two parts of the sentence. παθοῦσα in strict grammar should be 
wadovens, to agree with pov in v. 101 and κατασφαγείσης in v. 102; 
cf. e.g. vv. 455 ff., Choéph. 520 f. For the ironical significance of 
φιλτάτων see on v. I19. 

102. πρὸς χερῶν μητροκτόνων, i.e. by Orestes. 

103. καρδίᾳ σέθεν, ‘in thy heart,’ ie. ‘with thy mind’s eye,’ an 
idea explained in the next verse. If however we read with most 
editors καρδίας ὅθεν, we must render ‘See whence come these 
wounds of my heart,’ namely from the hands of Orestes. That she 
should be slain by her own son gives her a supreme right to 
vengeance, according to the old order. We read indeed on v. 556 
that Orestes pierced her throat (πρὸς δέρην τεμών) ; but, as Paley 
remarks, the sword may have been thrust downwards to reach the 
heart, and moreover a poet is not exactly consistent in such details. 


104. ‘For the slumbering soul hath brightness of vision, whereas 
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in daylight the destiny of mortals is hidden from their eyes.’ In 
sleep is vouchsafed a deeper insight into the hidden realities of 
things, which is denied to men in their waking moments. So men 
come to realise in visions of the night the awful moral law of Zeus, 
Azam. 179 f. Cicero puts this idea clearly : ‘cum ergo est somno 
sevocatus animus a societate et contagione corporis, tum meminit 
praeteritorum, praesentia cernit, futura praevidet ’ (De Divin. i. 30). 
So Job xxxiii. 15 f. Jz a dream, in a vutsion of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, in slumberings upon the bed ; then he openeth 
the ears of men, and sealeth their instruction, and Psalms xvi. 7 my 
reins instruct me in the night seasons. 


106. ἐλείξατε, ‘ye have lapped up,’ like hounds, to which, both 
in popular fancy and in poetry, the Erinyes are constantly being 
compared ; thus Choéph. 924 μητρὸς ἐγκότους κύνας etc. τῶν ἐμῶν, 
‘of my substance,’ offered in sacrifice. 


107. The offering most often made to the goddesses consisted of 
milk, gruel, and honey, the so-called νηφάλιαι σπονδαί ; only certain 
kinds of wood, likewise called νηφάλια, were used to burn their 
sacrifices in Athens. μειλίγματα, the proper term for sacrifices to 
soothe the angry spirits of the dead and the powers of the nether 
world. See on v. 259. 


108. ἐσχάρα is here the trench into which was poured the 
libation to the infernal powers, and in which the sacrificial fire 
was lit. 


109. ὥραν, cf. Ibycus, frag. i. ἐμοὶ δ᾽ “Epws οὐδεμίαν κατάκοιτος 
ὥραν, Eurip. Bacch. 723 f. τὴν τεταγμένην ὥραν ἐκίνουν θύρσον ἐς 
βακχεύματα. Avery rare accusative of time ; see Lobeck on 47. 34. 


110. λὰξ πατούμενα : a common metaphor to express contempt 
and disregard ; cf. v. 507 and Choéph. 642. 


111. ὁ δ᾽, Orestes, the quarry pursued by the Erinyes as hounds 
(see above on v. 106). 


112. καὶ ταῦτα, adverbially, ‘and to boot’; cf. Aristoph. 
Wasps 771 f. καὶ ταῦτα μέν νυν εὐλόγως. . . ἡλιάσῃ πρὸς ἥλιον. 
κούφως, ‘lightly,’ ‘ airily,’ the ease of the act indicating also con- 
tempt for the pursuers. 


114 f. Strictly ἔλεξα τῆς ἐμῆς περὶ ψυχῆς expresses an ironical 
impossibility, for it means ordinarily ‘I have spoken in defence of 
my very life,’ and the speaker is a ghost. But it here has the 
further meaning ‘I have spoken in behoof of my ghost-life,’ since 
her happiness in the nether world depends on her obtaining 
vengeance (see on v. 95 ff.). ψυχή is both ‘life’ and the ghost 
which once was the life but has been severed by death from the 
body. 


115. φρονήσατ᾽, ‘ become conscious’ of my appeal. 
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116. Cf v. 155. The voice of the ghost reaches them amidst | 
their slumbers. 


117 ff. The Erinyes now begin to stir uneasily in their sleep 
and utter short cries like sleeping hounds (μῦ, 6). The words 
μυγμός and ὠγμός are derived from μύζω, ‘to cry ui,’ and &fw, ‘to 
cry ®.’ They form a stage-direction (πταρεπιγραφή, raperlypagos) ; 
in a modern score would be written Here the chorus whine. 


118. μύζοιτ᾽ dv, ‘whine away’; see on v. 94. 


119. ‘ My kinsfolk’ (i.e. Orestes) ‘have harbourers, but not I.’ 
φίλοις is strictly ironical; but it has at the same time, besides 
the meaning ‘dear,’ something of its primitive sense ‘own,’ 
‘ kindred,’ which is so common in Homer ; so v. 264 τοκέας φίλους, 
v. 338 f. “Apns . . . φίλον ἕλη, v. 572 μητρὸς αἷμα φίλτατον, etc. 
awpoolkropes are the gods or men to whom the man-slayer goes for 
refuge (mpoorxéo Oat). 


124. ἀναστήσῃ : the second person middle in the 5th century 
alwavs ended in -y; the attempt to foist the form in -e upon the 
dramatists is a great historical blunder. In the qth century the 
diphthong 7 in Attic tended to become e, and this may have 

ected the second person middle of verbs; but we know that the 
change did not take place until long after the age of Aeschylus. 


126. ‘What work hast thou wrought save doing of ill?’ σοι, 
dative of the agent, which is common with the perfect passive ; 
thus on an inscription of 323 B.c. (Ο. 1.4. ii. 811 c, 132 f.) ἀπὸ τοῦ 
ὠφλημένου Σωπόλιδι ἀργυρίου, ‘from the money owed dy Sopolis.’ 


127. κύριοι συνωμόται, ‘ proper confederates,’ that is, sleep and 
toil are naturally well fitted to work together to enfeeble the 
energy of the pursuing Erinyes. For the metaphor cf. Agam. 650 f. 
ξυνώμοσαν. . . πῦρ καὶ θάλασσα ; for κύριος, ‘having authority,’ 
‘fit,’ cf. Eurip. Suppl. 1189 f. κύριος ὁρκωμοτεῖν. 


128. The ‘grim dragon’ is, of course, the Chorus of Erinyes. 


130. φράζου, ‘mark him’; so φράζευ κύνα, ‘beware of the dog,’ 
cave canem, Aristoph. Knights 1030. 


185. ‘ Let thy heart be smitten with my just reproaches.’ ἧπαρ, 
properly iver, which was supposed to be the seat of the emotions ; 
so Soph. 4jax 938 χωρεῖ πρὸς ἧπαρ. . . δύη, ‘the sorrow touches 
thy heart.” See Plato, Zimaeus 71 A f. 

136. ἀντίκεντρα, ‘acting like goads.’ See on v. 38. 


187. The breath of the Erinyes is bloody and poisonous (see 
above on v. 53). 


140. The Chorus now begin to awaken, one arousing the other. 
The speaker of vv. 140-142 is probably the leader of the chorus 
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(xopayés), while vv. 143-174 are spoken by various chorus-singers 
In a series of short abrupt sentences or fragments of sentences. 


141 f. Here is another instance of irregular syntax, the participle 
being in the singular and the verb in the plural, as e.g. in Eurip. 
Her, Fur. 858 μαρτυρόμεσθα δρῶσα xré., Soph. Phil. 645 χωρῶμεν 
ἔνδοθεν λαβών, and Jebb’s note. The irregularity is purely formal, 
as the plural in such cases has almost the same sense as a singular. 


148, This sentence is interrupted by v. 144, but is resumed at 
ν. 145. 


147. πέπτωκεν, ‘has slipped away,’ as in Aristoph. Frogs 970 
πέπτωκεν ἔξω τῶν κακῶν. The metaphor is again that of hounds 
pursuing a deer. 


150. This idea of the youth of Apollo and the Olympian gods to 
whom he belongs, in contrast to the antiquity of the Titan genera- 
tion to which the Erinyes belong, is constantly being emphasised 
in this play ; almost the same words recur in vv. 691 f., 742. 


152. Compare vv. 206, 264, etc. 


154, ‘ What of these deeds can one declare to be right?’ τῶνδε 
refers to the conduct of Apollo in general. 


156 ff. ‘Me hath reproach, coming in dreams, smitten after the 
wise of a charioteer,’ etc. This is the answer to vv. 135 f. The case 
of ἐμοί is determined by poddv ; but from it we must extract an 
implied accusative, ἐμέ, as object to ἔτυψεν ; so in Thucyd. v. III 
πολλοῖς yap... τὸ αἰσχρὸν... ἐπεσπάσατο, which may be analysed 
into πολλοὺς τὸ αἰσχρὸν αὐτοῖς ἐπεσπάσατο, ‘many men that which 
is discreditable to them has allured.’ ἐκ, denoting circumstances 
under which a thing happens, as ἐκ νυκτῶν Odyss. xl. 286, ἐξ ὕπνον 
Choétph. 33. 


156. ἔτνψεν, an Epic aorist unknown to Attic prose. διφρηλάτον, 
since charioteers frequently used instead of a whip a goad or rod 
(κέντρον) with a pointed tip, such as that painted on the famous 
Burgon Amphora, which ends in two arrow-like tips. 


157. The goad is μεσολαβής, ‘gripped at the middle,’ in order 
that the grip may be domes ἢ the stroke harder. 


158. Here φρένες is used in its primitive meaning of ‘ midriff,’ 
the muscle dividing the heart and lungs from the abdominal viscera, 
which was supposed to be the seat of emotion. λοβόν, the lobe of 
the liver, hence the liver generally ; see on v. 135. 


159 f. Saplov μαστίκτορος, ‘the public scourger’; hence the use 
of δήμιος by itself in the sense of ‘ public executioner.’ 


160. ἔχειν, the so-called ‘ epexegetic’ infinitive, as in 4gam. 362 
Διὸς πλαγὰν ἔχουσιν εἰπεῖν, ‘they have the blow of Zeus to tell 
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of.’ The mortification of the Erinyes at the escape of their 
quarry is compared to the mingled pain and humiliation of the 
public doomsman’s lash. 


161. See on v. 150. 


162. ‘ Wielding their power wholly in excess of right,’ i.e. alto- 
gether unjustly. πλέον much in the sense of πέρα, ‘beyond,’ and 
hence governing a genitive ; see on v. 392. τὸ πᾶν and els τὸ πᾶν 
are very common in Aeschylus with the meaning of ‘altogether,’ 
‘ wholly.’ 


163 f. ‘Gore-dripping gouts about the foot, about the head ’— 
(that is, of the murderer). We must supply a verb such as πάρεστι 
προσδρακεῖν from the following sentence, which interrupts this 
clause before it can be completed. 


165. ὀμφαλόν : see on v. 40. 
166. ἀρόμενον, ‘gathering unto itself.’ ἔχειν as in v. 160. 


167. The μάντις of necessity should be pure; Apollo has defiled 
his own prophetic sanctuary by admitting Orestes (cf. v. 680). 


168, puvxdv, the inner sanctuary (adytom) containing the omphalos 
and place of prophecy (vv. 39 f.). The subject of ἐχράνατο is 
Apollo. αὐτόσσντος, αὐτόκλητος, ‘self-stirred, self-summoned,’ 
merely expand the idea of Apollo’s act being voluntary. 


170. The Motraz, like the Erinyes, are daughters of Night, 
according to a common version. They certainly belong to the 
same class of deities, and here they are regarded as practically the 
same. Cf. below, vv. 914f. and Prom. 516. The Erinyes appear 
even in Homer as goddesses of fate, but without being distinguished 
in this quality from other deities, to whom later myth generally 
made them inferior. The present verses refer also to the wro 
done by Apollo to the Fates in his dealings with Admetus, for 
which see on vv. 687 f. 


171. ‘Verily to me too he (Apollo) is grievous, and shall not 
redeem him.’ In the next line the subject of the verb again is 
Orestes. ὴ 


172 ff. Not even death brings to Orestes deliverance from the 
Erinyes. A demon created of his own foul deed (sudorwp)—the 
‘brand of Cain ’—now sits upon his head; by dying he will only 
exchange this familiar spirit for another. There is no salvation in 
life or in death for such a προστρόπαιος (see on vv. 64 ff., 328). The 
foundation of our play is the denial of this doctrine of eternal 
damnation for the slayer of kindred ; the poet’s grand design is to 
shew how from the strife between the older generation of gods and 
the younger Olympian powers there has emerged a new order, in 
which the law of punishment for bloodshed is tempered by a 
spirit of equity taking account of the motives as well as of the form 
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of action, and thus allowing of redemption for justified manslaughter. 
This principle is introduced by the establishment of the tribunal of 
Areopagus and the trial and absolution of Orestes by it. 


173. A leah Orestes is not, according to the plea urged 
by himself and the Olympian gods supporting him ; the Erinyes on 
the other hand claim that he is one. The idea of a curse being on 
a man’s kead is common in all ages; cf. Odyss. xix. 92 ἔργον ὃ of 
κεφαλῇ ἀναμάξεις, ‘a work that thou wilt wipe off on thy head,’ i.e. 
‘for which you must bear the responsibility.” Aeschylus often 
speaks of a demon swooping on the head of the sinner and the 
afflicted. On ποτί see note to v. 79. 


178 f. ἕτερον ἐκ κείνον, ‘another after the one which he has at 
present’; see on v. 2. 


EPEISODION I. Apollo now appears and bids the Chorus leave 
his temple. After an angry dialogue they part, the Erinyes going 
forth in pursuit of Orestes and Apollo withdrawing with a promise 
to keep guard over his suppliant. 


116. μνχῶν, the sanctuary in general as well as the adyton in 
particular. 


177. The arrow from Apollo’s bow is called a ‘ winged glistening 
serpent’ because its blow was deadly, it was feathered (some snakes 
were supposed to be winged, Herod. ii. 75), and it glistened in its 
flight like the scales of a snake in the act of striking. The use of 
the word λαβοῦσα, “having caught,’ in the sense of ‘having met,’ 
‘having been smitten by’ requires explanation. Davies gives it 
by referring to the AABE, ‘take that” (Lat. em serva), found on 
sling-stones. ᾿ 


119. This verse is explained by the next. The Erinyes suck 
the blood of their victims like vampires (vv. 258 f.). Apollo 
imagines them pierced by his arrow and vomiting forth this blood 
in a gory foam, such as would appear when a person has been 
wounded in the lungs. ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, i.e. from the victims of 
the Erinyes; for the somewhat harsh language, ‘dark foam from 
mortals,’ cf. Soph. Phéloct, 306 ἐν τῷ μακρῷ γένοιτ᾽ ἂν ἀνθρώπων 
χρόνῳ, ‘in the long time of mortals,’ ie. ‘in the long course of 
men’s experience.’ 


181 ff, The pure house of Apollo is no place for ministers of 
bloody justice like the Erinyes ; their haunts should be foreign lands 
such as the East, and especially the Persian dominions, where were 
perpetrated in the name of justice barbarities that shocked the 
more merciful Greeks, who loathed mutilation of the body. 


182 f. ‘ But where is wreaked justice with beheadings and tearing 
out of eyes, where are massacres,’ etc. For the masculine kapavi- 
στῆρες with the feminine δίκαι cf. v. 765 Bpwrijpas αἰχμάς. 
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ὀφθαλμωρύχοι, equivalent to an explanatory genitive ; see on vv, 
gol, OII. 


184. χλοῦνις is obscure. χλούνης is an Epic word applied to 
a wild boar, which most of the ancients explained to mean 
‘castrated’ (as by Aristot. Ast. Anim. vi. 28. 2); but the word 
in this connexion seems to express Jower for harm, and it certainly 
has that sense also in another connexion, for it is used to mean 
robber, e.g. by Alexander Aetolus aa by Athenaeus, 399 Cc) 
ἢ φῶρας ἀναιδέας ἤ τινα χλούνην. This suggests an etymological 
connexion with χλεύη (‘scoff,’ ‘despite’). The verse would then 
mean ‘ by destruction of the seed harm is wreaked on boys’ (i.e. they 
are made eunuchs), κακοῦται being used in the sense ‘is done with 
evil, evilly.’ In such cases the verb signifies simple action qualified 
by the idea of the word from which it is constructed, so that 
κακοῦται means ποιεῖται κακῶς, Similarly in τὸ γὰρ θανεῖν édev- 
θεροῦται φιλαιάκτων κακῶν, Suppl, 802, the middle voice of the 
verb means ‘takes place with (attendant) emancipation,’ and the 
sentence signifies ‘death is attended with emancipation from 
sorrows.” So too Soph. Ajax 1287 ἅλμα κονφιεῖν, where the 
active κουφιεῖν means ‘to do lightly.’ 7 

The other but less acceptable view regards χλοῦνις as meaning 
‘manhood,’ ‘virility,’ and makes the verse signify ‘the manhood 
of boys is destroyed’ (by castration). ἫΝ 


185. As ἀκρωνία in ν. 184 appears to be corrupt, the construction 
of λευσμόν is not clear. It may however be governed by nétoveww, 
which will then govern both λευσμόν and οἰκτισμὸν πολύν, the 
former as its direct object (‘men weep for their stoning’) and the 
latter as its internal or cognate accusative (‘they lament an exceed- 
ing lamentation’). A not unlike construction (zeugma) is found 
in Pindar, Pyth. i. 40 ἐθελήσαις ταῦτα νόῳ τιθέμεν edavdpby τε 
χώραν, ‘mayest thou se¢ these things in thy mind and make the 
land blest in its manhood,’ where the verb is used in two con- 
structions, first in the idiom with νόῳ (meaning ‘take heed of’), 
and secondly by itself in the common sense ‘ make,’ ‘render.’ 
Compare also v. 209, where εἰργάσω is coupled first with the direct 
accusative ἄτιμα (‘thou hast made to be disregarded’) and then 
with παρ᾽ οὐδέν in an idiom meaning ‘thou hast despised.’ μύζουσιν 
is without an expressed subject, which however can be easily 
supplied from the context, so that we can understand τινές or οἱ 
αἱρεθέντες or the like as subject. So vv. 230, 357, 609, we must 
supply ris or some other suitable word that the context suggests. 
Compare ἐσάλπιγξε, ‘(the trumpeter) blew the trumpet’; Herod. ii. 
47 ἐπεὰν θύσῃ, ‘when a man sacrifices,’ and ii. 96 dle, ‘(the ferry- 
man) throws it out,’ etc. ; on an Attic inscription of 346 B.c. we 
read ἀνεγίγνωσκεν ἐκ τοῦ βιβλίου, ‘(the clerk) read from the book.’ 


186 ff. ‘ Hear ye what sort of banquet it is for love of which ye 
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are loathsome to the gods?’ that is, ‘such (as I have just described) 
is the character of the banquets which you love, through this love 
rendering yourselves hateful to the Olympian gods.’ 


188. ‘The whole fashion of your shape suggests it,’ i.e. ‘your 
hideousness suggests that you thus delight in bloodshed.’ 


189 f. ‘It is meet that such should dwell in the den of a blood- 
lapping lion, and not in this place of prophecy taint those near to 
them with defilement.’ Apparently πλησίοισι is to be taken 
separately from ἐν τοῖσδε sola A as a masculine dative of 
the persons affected by the verb τρίβεσθαι; cf. for an equally 
harsh construction v. 475. τρίβεσθαι μύσος, literally ‘wipe off, 
fob off, one’s taint’ (upon others); cf. Odyss. xix. 92 ἔργον ὃ σῇ 
κεφαλῇ ἀναμάξεις, ‘a work (the defilement from) which you will 
wipe off on your own head,’ and above, v. 173. 


192. ‘Go your ways, herded without herdsman,’ i.e. ‘depart in 
solitude, attended by none of the gods.’ The Erinyes are compared 
to roving wild beasts that do not congregate with kindred herds. 


196. εἷς is often used with superlatives to strengthen the force 
of the adjective ; so /kad xii. 243 els ἄριστος, ‘the best man,’ like 
Vergil’s iustissimus unus, Aen. 11. 426. Here the idea of super- 
lative action is implied in τὸ πᾶν ἔπραξας ὡς παναίτιοφ, ‘ thou hast 
acted altogether as one supremely guilty.’ 


197. μῆκος! is here a cognate accusative after ἔκτεινον ; we may 
translate ‘extend so far thy speech.’ Cf. Thucyd. v. 89 οὔτε. . . 
μῆκος λόγων ἄπιστον παρέξομεν, ‘we will not present a speech of 
unconvincing prolixity.’ 


198. τὸν ξένον, ‘ thy guest,’ because Apollo has harboured and 
protected Orestes. 


199. wowds .. . πέμψαι: both πέμπω and προπέμπω have 
very commonly the sense ‘escort,’ ‘come in the train of’; so the 
words mean ‘I bade him come in the train of vengeance for his 
father,’ the ποιναί being personified and Orestes imagined as being 
only a passive instrument of the law of retribution which brings 
them to the palace of Clytaemestra. We find this idea of incarnate 
Vengeance visiting the wrong-doer e.g. in Herod. iii. 126 ’Opotryy 
Πολυκράτεος τίσιες μετῆλθον, ‘vengeance for Polycrates’ (exactly 
like our ποινὰς τοῦ πατρός) ‘visited Oroetes’; Choéph. 935 ἔμολε 
μὲν Δίκα... Tlowd., Again, the person who executes vengeance 
may be said to be the escorter or attendant of that personified 
Vengeance, as in Seven against Th. 574, where a man is called 
᾽Ερινύος κλητῆρα, πρόσπολον Φόνου, ‘herald of Vengeance, attendant 
‘of Bloodshed.’ Thus Orestes is said to ‘escort the Vengeance 
(exacting retribution) for his father.’ A like idiom is seen in 
Pers, 622 τιμὰς προπέμψω, ‘I will escort these honours,’ ie. “1 
will come as the instrument for the performance of these honours,’ 
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τί μήν ; ‘to be sure, ‘certainly.’ 


200. ‘And then thou didst undertake to be a shelterer of fresh 
blood,’ i.e. to give shelter to a red-handed murderer. Cf. Lysias 
182. 29 ὑπέστην τριήραρχος, ‘I undertook to act as trierarch,’ 


201. προστραπέσθαι, ‘to come for sanctuary.’ 


202. ‘And us his escort thou forsooth revilest!’ An ironical 
play on πέμψαι, v. 199. 

203. δόμοισι τοῖσδε is better taken as governed by πρόσφορον, 
“it is not fitting for these halls that ye come’; but it may also be 
one of the very rare instances of a dative (properly a locative) after 
verbs of motion, like /ad v. 82 χεὶρ πεδίῳ πέσε, and below, v. 
978 Bare δόμῳ. 

205. ‘What is this office? Let honourable function be your 


boast.’ The duties of which the Erinyes boast are discreditable 
to them. 


207. ‘What say ye of a wife who should slay her lord?’ The 
genitive, as denoting the sphere in which a thing is thought to be 
or move, is not seldom used after verbs of speaking to denote the 
object around which the thought centres, as Soph. Elect. 317 τοῦ 
κασιγνήτου τί φής ; ‘what sayest thou αὖον her brother?’ Here 
we must supply from the context some verb such as φατέ. ἥτις, 
as often in poetry, without dy, which the idiom of prose would 
demand in the protasis of a general condition ; the Epic language, 
on the contrary, prefers to omit ἄν or κέ in such cases, 


208. ‘It’ (the slaughter of a husband by a wife) ‘cannot be a 
murder of kindred,’ for the husband is not of kin to the wife, and 
so the murderer would not become liable to punishment from the 
Erinyes, who are only guardians of the laws which regulate the 
mutual relations of kmsfolk. Cf. v. 569. 

Strictly the adjectives here should be combined with a substantive. 
denoting a living agent ; but poets love to couple such adjectives 
with abstractions like φόνος, as in Soph. Ajax 935 f. ἀριστόχειρ 
ἀγών, ‘hero-handed contest’ for ‘contest of heroes’ hands,’ and 
below, v. 350. Note the use of αὐτός in the compound αὐθ-έντης 
with the meaning ‘kindred of one’s own,’ a usage very common 
in tragedy; αὐτόχειρ, αὐτοφόνος, αὐτουργός, etc., are used in the 
same sense of ‘slaying one’s kin,’ 

The optative is used to express the speaker’s personal opinion, 
alike when the fact mentioned is imagined to take place in the 
past (as Herod. i. 2 εἴησαν δ᾽ ἂν οὗτοι Κρῆτες, ‘I daresay they 
were Cretans’), or, as here, in the present (so Plato, Gorg. 502 Ὁ 
οὐκοῦν ἡ ῥητορικὴ δημηγορία ἃν εἴη, “1 suppose rhetoric is a form 
of public speaking’), or in the future, as is so common. In fact, 
the optative in such cases indicates no time at all; the time in which 
the act is imagined to happen must be inferred from the context. 
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209 f. ‘Verily thou hast brought the pledges of Hera Teleia 
and Zeus into disregard and held them in no esteem.’ Ἥρα τελεία 
and Ζεὺς τέλειος are the patron deities of wedlock, which itself is 
often spoken of as a τέλος or ‘state of consummation’ (cf. γάμοιο 
τέλος in Homer, γαμήλιον τέλος in tragedy), which is fitly put under 
the guardianship of Zeus as τέλειος (see on v. 28). For the zeugma 
of the verb see on v. 185, and for wap’ οὐδέν on v. 805. 


212. ὅθεν, referring to a person (Κύπρις), as in Soph. Oecd. Tyr. 
1498 τὴν τεκοῦσαν. . . ὅθενπερ ἐσπάρη. 


218 f. μόρσιμος, ‘in accord with moral law,’ not like the sinful 
commerce of Clytaemestra with Aegisthus. The commerce of sex 
(εὐνή), when in accord with the laws of right and safeguarded by 
Justice —i.e. lawful wedlock —is indeed not a bond of blood- 
relationship, but it is ‘greater than an oath’; and since violation 
of oaths calls forth the anger of the Erinyes (Homer, J//zad xix. 
259 f. ἐρινύες αἵ θ᾽ ὑπὸ γαῖαν | ἀνθρώπους τίνυνται, ὅτις κ᾽ ἐπίορκον 
ὀμόσσῃ), so violation of the laws of marriage ought to rouse the 
Erinyes to even greater indignation. 


216 f. ‘If thou art then indulgent to them that slay one another, 
so that . . . thou surveyest it without any anger, I do aver thou 
pursuest Orestes without just cause’; i.e. if the Erinyes condemn 
not Clytaemestra for her adultery and murder of her husband, for 
which she deserves punishment at their hands as much as the man 
who slays a kinsman, they have no right to pursue Orestes because 
he has slain his mother. 


215. χαλᾷς as in Eurip. Hec. 403 χάλα τοκεῦσιν, ‘give way to 
thy parents.’ 


216. The infinitive after τό is practically equivalent to the 
ordinary consecutive infinitive introduced by ὥστε, as e.g. in Pers. 
291 f. ὑπερβάλλει γὰρ ἥδε συμφορά, τὸ μήτε λέξαι μήτ᾽ ἐρωτῆσαι πάθη. 
μὴ verbo Oc has seemed suspicious to many, and instead μὴ river bau 
(‘exact not vengeance’) and μὴ ᾿ντρέπεσθαι (‘heed not’) have been 
suggested. If right, we must explain it by the idiom by which a 
colourless verb is used which gets by implication a more definite 
colour from the context (e.g. Thucyd. ii. 49 τοῦτο. . ἔδρασαν és τὰ 
φρέατα, lit. ‘they did so into the tanks,’ i.e. threw themselves into 
the tanks; and below, v. 575). Then μὴ γενέσθαι signifies μὴ 
φρουρηθῆναι τῇ δίκῃ τὴν εὐνήν ; ‘if you tolerate murder, so that the 
marriage-bed is not safeguarded by Justice, and you regard this 
without anger.’ The two infinitives will then have different sub- 
jects, as in vv. 458 f. and Pers. 292. 


217. The subject to ἀνδρηλατεῖν, namely ce, has to be under- 
stood ; cf. Agam. 1196 ἐκμαρτύρησον. . . τὸ μὴ εἰδέναι λόγῳ xré., 
‘bear witness that I have not learned by report,’ where μὲ must 
be supplied. | 
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218 f. ‘For some things I know thou greatly takest to heart, 
but with others plainly thou art more gentle in thy dealings’; the 
Erinyes are indignant at the matricide of Orestes, but they have not 
a word to say against the sin of Clytaemestra. 

In this little speech Apollo clearly points out the weakness of 
the principle which the Erinyes champion and the Olympian gods 
are striving to reform—the doctrine of eternal punishment for the 
slayer of kindred. As he shews, it is imperfect and unnatural— 
imperfect because it takes account only of the form of the act with- 
out equitably considering its spirit or justification, and unnatural 
because by neglecting the guardianship of the marriage-tie it per- 
mits the murder of a husband by a wife, a crime equal to the 
murder of blood-relations. The Olympian gods seek to substitute 
for this principle a moral law, a law of eguéty, which takes account 
of the spirit of the deed as well as of its form and extends the 
principle of retribution to include αὐ deeds of wilful bloodshed, thus 
justifying Orestes and condemning Clytaemestra. 


220. This verse is an ‘aside.’ δίκας τῶνδ᾽, ‘judgings of this 
case’; see on v. 154. 


221, οὐ μή with an aorist subjunctive in the sense of a strongly 
emphasised future. 


222, δ᾽ οὖν suggest assent; ‘very good, go on pursuing him and 
weary yourself still further.’ 


428. σύντεμψνε, ‘try to curtail’; the sense is ‘do not imagine that 
your railing at us will cause any curtailment of our privileges.’ 


224. δέχομαι ὥστε has the same meaning as the simple δέχομαι, 
‘consent’; cf. Eurip. A/2pp. 1327 FOeN ὥστε γίγνεσθαι τάδε, 
‘wished these things to come about.’ 


225. The sense is ‘of course you would not take my post, for 
even without it (ἔμπας) you are high in rank among the Olympian 
gods, and to gain my post would not raise you higher.’ 


226 ἴ, δίκας μέτειμι forms a single verbal idea, that of pursuing 
im vengeance, and thus governs the accusative, as in Soph. Ajax 
191 ff. μή με... κακὰν φάτιν ἄρῃ, where the last three words all 
form together the single verbal idea of discredzting and thus govern 
the accusative με. Cf. below, vv. 466 f., and Eurip. Bacch. 345 f. 
τὸν διδάσκαλον δίκην μέτειμι. 


221. The metaphor of hunting hounds is resumed. κἀκκυνηγετῶ, 
present for the more usual future, as in vv. 562, 738; for a like 
combination of present and future cf. Thucyd. iii. 58 γῆν... 
δονλώσετε, ἱερά τε θεῶν ἐρημοῦτε xré. 


230. προστρόπαιος here does not as in v. 423 mean merely a 
man who comes red-handed from a murder to seek shelter and 
purification from a god or a mortal, but also such a person after his 
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purification so long as he remains under the shelter of the one who 
urified him. Ifthe latter betray him the προστρόπαιος can curse 
im for his violation of the laws of hospitality, and this curse 
will be ratified and executed by Zeus, the supreme ‘Ixéovos and 
Καθάρσιος. 


εἰ προδῴ : see on v. 207. Understand as subject tis; cp. on ν. 


EPEISODION II. The actors and Chorus having left the 
orchestra, the scene is shifted—by the simple expedient of altering 
a few of the ‘ properties,’ such as statues—to the ancient sanctuary 
attached to the Erechtheion on the Acropolis of Athens. Orestes 
enters alone, and clings to the sacred statue. Years are supposed 
to have passed since the last appearance of the players in our drama 
—years spent by Orestes in weary wanderings, in which the last 
stains of sin have been washed away from him. Thus cleansed by 
suffering, he is ready to receive final absolution for his crime, and 
comes, guided by Apollo, to Athens, 


231. ᾿Αθάνα, Doric and tragic form; see on v. 10. Aoftov, 
see on v. 19. 


232. ἀλάστορα seems to have here the meaning of ‘ wanderer’ 
(from d\n, ἀλάομαι), ‘one who wanders about as a result of a° 
crime’; usually it means the evil genius which possesses the sinner 
and makes him an abomination among men, or the thus possessed 
sinner himself; and to this last sense Orestes silently refers when, 
after styling himself d\dorwp in the simple meaning ‘ wanderer,’ 
he hastens to explain that he is no longer tainted with defilement 
from his sin, no longer a προστρόπαιος, a defiled and defiling sinner 
(v. 203). 


233. προστρόπαιον in the sense of ‘red-handed slayer,’ who 
has come for purification but has not yet received it; see on vv. 


41, 173 f., 230. 


234. ἀμβλύν, ‘dulled,’ ic. having had his guilt worn away 
from him as the edge of a knife-blade is worn away by rubbing 
(προστετριμμένον). 

Directly after his deed of blood Orestes has undergone a 
peer (καθαρμός) by Apollo, which has formally cleansed 

im from the defilement of his crime, according to the principle of 
the Olympian gods; but his sin is too great to be wholly washed 
away therewith, and a taint must still linger until suffering should 

urify him and make him fit to receive the sanction of heaven for 
bis terrible deed. This lingering taint was visible, so long as it 
lasted, in the loathing which men felt for him; but intercourse of 
many bitter years had at length accustomed them to bear his 
presence without disgust. Thus the moral sense of men had 
gradually come to acquiesce in regarding him as purified ; suffering 
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had made him worthy; nothing now remained but to publicly 
sanction that purification by the combined authority of men and gods. 


237. σῴζων, ‘observing’ ; cf. Soph. Amtig. 1113 f. τοὺς καθεστῶτας 
νόμους. . . σῴζοντα. 


238, πρόσειμι is apparently from πρός and εἶμι 100. Normally 
εἶμι, though a present in form, has in Attic writers a future 
meaning ; but it seems to be a present in Seven against Th. 373 
ἄναξ ὅδ᾽... elo’ . . . ἀγγέλου λόγον μαθεῖν, ‘this prince cometh 
to learn the messenger’s report,’ and Thucyd. iv. 61 οὐ γὰρ τοῖς 
ἔθνεσιν ὅτι δίχα πέφυκε tov ἑτέρου ἔχθει ἐπίασιν, ‘they do not 
attack,’ etc. ; the Epic poets usually give this tense a present value. 
Some would explain πρόσειμι as πρός -ἰ εἶμί, comparing the use of 
πάρειμι with an accusative ; but this is less satisfactory. 
Πύλο both φυλάσσων and ἀναμένω govern the same object, 
τέλος. 


240 ff. The Erinyes now enter in pursuit. They say they are 
tracing their quarry by his trail of blood, i.e. the pollution which, 
as they maintain, clings to him, but which he avers has been 
washed away, first by the formal purification of Apollo, and then 
by his long years of suffering and contact with other men. Plainly 
this idea is meant to be purely imaginary on their part, serving 
solely for dramatic effect ; the poet’s belief is with the declaration 
of Orestes, vv. 233-235. 


240. τἀνδρός : Attic crasis for τοῦ ἀνδρός, TeRpaD ‘trail,’ the 
same as the ‘voiceless informer’ of the next verse. ‘The metaphor 
is again that of a deer pursued by hounds. 


243, πρὸς αἷμα καὶ σταλαγμόν, ‘ by his cropping of blood,’ 
ἃ hendiadys for αἵματος σταλαγμόν ; cf. vv. 469, 658. 


244, The dvdpo- in the compound ἀνδροκμής has here no special 
force ; the word means simply ‘ wearisome,’ just as φόβος ἀνδροδάμας 
(Pindar, Vem. iii. 67) means merely ‘ crushing terror.’ 


245. werrolpavrat, ‘hath been ranged over,’ as by a shepherd 
(ποιμήν) grazing his flocks; cf. Callimachus, . to Delos 176 κατ᾽ 
be βονκολέονται, of comets ranging through the sky like grazing 

erds, 


247. ‘ Nowise behind a ship,’ i.e. as swiftly as any ship can sail. 
248, καταπτακών, ‘crouching down,’ like a hare seeking cover. 


251. ἀτίτας, ‘not having discharged his debt,’ i.e. without 
having paid the penalty. Cf. Agam. 72 drirat σαρκὶ παλαιᾷ, ‘not 
discharging our due (of military service) with our aged bodies.’ 


264. θέλει, expressing not wzsk but likelihood, much like μέλλει ; 
cf. Aristoph. Wasps 535 f. εἴπερ. . . οὗτός σ᾽ ἐθέλει κρατῆσαι, ‘if 
he is going to defeat you.’ ὑπόδικος, ‘liable to justice,’ hence 
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with χερῶν ‘a prey to our hands.’ Vv. 250-251 are sung by one 
member of the Chorus, 252-254 by another. 


255. Here another of the Chorus breaks in, singing vv. 255-257. 
Similarly are divided 258-260, 261-262, 263 ff. ; how 263-268 are 
divided up is not clear. 


τὸ δ᾽ οὐ πάρεστιν, ‘it is not vouchsafed him’ to escape; the 
words refer back to vv. 250-251, the speaker of which expresses 
her fear that Orestes may escape. 


αἷμα «ré, ‘a mother’s blood, alack, in fleeting stream spilt on 
the ground, is vanished past recovery.’ 


256. The idea of the impossibility of gathering up again blood 
once spilt, i.e. restoring the slain to life, seems to have peculiarly 
struck the fancy of Aeschylus; cf. vv. 931 ff., 4gam. 1019 ff. τὸ δ᾽ 
ἐπὶ γᾶν ἅπαξ πεσὸν. . . αἷμα τίς ἂν πάλιν ἀγκαλέσαιτ᾽ ἐπαείδων ; 
Choéph. 66 aiuar’ ἐκποθένθ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὸς τροφοῦ. The thin liquid 
(διερόν) blood soaks at once into the earth and cannot be gathered 
up again (δυσαγκόμιστον, predicative). 


268 f. ‘Nay, thou must give in return (for thy deed of blood) 
the ruddy clot from thy flesh for me to lap from thy living body.’ 
The construction is that of the infinitive of purpose (ῥοφεῖν) after a 
verb of giving (ἀντιδοῦναι ; cf. δὸς πιεῖν, etc.), while to ἀπὸ ζῶντος 
we must supply cov from σ΄, 


259. πέλανος is either a flat round cake offered in sacrifice, or, 
as here, a more or less liquid dough or gruel, usually containing 
honey, which was thrown into the flames of the sacrificial fire or 
poured out as a libation. This kind of offering was a survival from 
very early ages when men had no wine, and so could offer their 
gods only honey, milk, and gruel (νηφάλια), and was retained ‘in 
the worship of the infernal powers ; see on v. 107. 


262. On the feminine μητροφόνας see on v. 87. 
264. See on vv. 510 f. 


265. τῆς δίκης ἐπάξια, ‘the deserts of justice,’ 1.6. ‘his just 
deserts.’ 


266. εὔθυνος, properly corrector, one who sets right, here used 
not without reference to the Athenian magistrates called εὔθυνοι, 
who audited the accounts of all officials, and in case of mistakes 
called them to reckoning. 


268. The mind of Zeus, which takes note of all the sins of men, 
is compared to a tablet, because nothing is forgotten by it; cf. 


Prom. 789 ἣν ἐγγράφου σὺ μνήμοσιν δέλτοις φρενῶν, Suppl. 179 
φυλάξαι τἄμ᾽ ἔπη δελτουμένας, ‘take heed to my words.’ 


270. ‘Alike to speak and to be silent where usage demands.’ 
δίκη is here used almost in its primitive meaning of approved 
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custom, which before laws came to be fixed by registration in codes 
was equivalent to justice or Jaw. The δίκη to which Orestes 
alludes is the custom which forbade the man-slayer who had not 
undergone purification (καθαρμός) to speak to other men. Orestes 
may hold such commerce, for he has been purified by Apollo 
(cf. vv. 425 ff.). The people of Trozen related that Orestes was 
kept for some days in a sort of quarantine in a hut before the 
local temple of Apollo, until he was formally cleansed by nine 
Trozenians at a stone before the temple of Artemis Lyceia. 


272. The ‘ wise teacher’ is Apollo. 


273. The blood on his hands ‘sleeps,’ that is, it is no longer 
active as a defiling influence, and so cannot tell of his presence 
as a trail to the pursuing Erinyes, who however (vv. 240 Pa ) claim 
that it does so. For the metaphor cf. εὕδει χάρις, ‘ grace fades 
away, Pind. /sthk. vi. 16, and ἐλπίδες δ᾽ οὕπω καθεύδουσ᾽, Eurip. 
Phoen. 634. 


274, μητροκτόνον, equivalent to the explanatory genitive μητρὸς 
ἐφθαρμένης or the like. 


276. The καθαρμός was performed with the sacrifice of suckling 
pigs; cf. v. 428. 


277 f. The proof that Orestes has been duly purified by Apollo 
is that in his long wanderings he has brought no defilement on 
those with whom he has consorted ; and to clinch his argument 
he adds incidentally that even were this not the case his long 
sufferings would have cleansed away his original sin. To this it 
might be replied that there are sins which time cannot wash away 
(Seven against Th. 682 οὐκ ἔστι γῆρας τοῦδε τοῦ μιάσματος). For 
the idea of ¢¢me performing an act in company with the person 
who performs that act in it cf. Prom. 981 ἐκδιδάσκει πάνθ᾽ ὁ 
γηράσκων χρόνος ; similar, but bolder, is Agam. 894 τοῦ ξυνεύδοντος 
χρόνου, i.e. ‘the time in which I slept.’ 


281. ᾿Αθηναίαν : see on v. 10. 


283. αὐτόν, ‘myself,’ zpsum; αὐτός is often thus used to signify 
‘the master,’ as in Aristoph. Clouds 219 ἀναβόησον αὐτόν, ‘call 
your master.’ Aeschylus thus uses the legend to recommend an 
alliance of Athens with Argos, which actually was made in the 
year in which this play was performed ; cf. vv. 634 ff., 726 ff. 


284. πιστὸν δικαίως, ‘duly loyal’; cf. δίκη in v. 270. ἐς τὸ 
πᾶν, ‘throughout,’ i.e. under all circumstances true to its bond 
of alliance. 


2865 f. The Greeks who settled in Cyrene and elsewhere in 
Libya found the natives worshipping a goddess who in many 
respects was like their own Athena, and hence they regarded 
the two deities as the same. There was a very old epithet of 
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Athena, Τριτογένεια, which seems to have originally meant ‘born 
from the waters,’ i.e. from the Ocean, from which all things, the 
gods included, were said in some legends to have sprung. After- 
wards the word Τρίτων was taken as the proper name of a stream 
or lake, and was variously placed in Boeotia, in Thessaly, and— 
by the African Greeks—in Libya. This last Zréton was made 
out to be near Cyrene, or somewhat more to the west of the 
Little Syrtes. 


287. Literally, ‘makes her foot to be straight or veiled.’ The 
meaning becomes clear when we look at the pictures of Athena 
on ancient Attic vases. When the leg is held straight (per- 
pendicular) by a person standing upright in a position of rest, 
the long robe falls straight down and almost entirely covers the 
foot; this is κατηρεφῇ πόδα. When a person advances one leg 
in a posture of forward motion, so that the weight of the body 
does not rest upon it, the draperies are drawn somewhat upward 
and backward, so as to be drawn back from the rising foot, 
which is thus nearly bared, and at the same time is bent down- 
wards so that the toes are considerably lower than the ankle; 
this is the ὀρθὸν πόδα, the foot inclined downwards and bared. 
Thus the verse means ‘whether she is advancing (in attack) or 
standing still (in watch).’ Cf. Pindar, Olymp. xiii. 72 (ed. Christ) 
ἀνὰ δ᾽ ἔπαλτ᾽ ὀρθῷ ποδί, of a man springing forward out of his 
bed; Eurip. 2724. 1166 révovr’ és ὀρθόν, ‘with straight ankle,’ 
of a woman walking daintily on tiptoe. ᾿ 


288. The Phlegraean Plain was the scene of the conflict between 
the Olympian gods and the Giants, in which Athena lent potent 
aid to her father Zeus. Earlier legend located it at Pallene, in 
Macedonia; later it was identified with the Campanian plain 
between Cumae and Capua, or that near Tartessus in Spain. 


289. Athena is inanlike in spirit and sympathies ; cf. vv. 700 ff. 


290. ‘As goddess she heareth even from afar.’ The masculines 
of the participles in των and -es are sometimes, on the analogy of 
adjectives like σώφρων, used as feminines, as here dy for οὖσα; 
so Agam. 562 δρόσοι. . . τιθέντες, Seven against Th. 565 κλύων, 
Eurip. Aippol. 1105 κεύθων (on which Wilamowitz should be 
consulted). 


291. Note the optative γένοιτο, which is due to the attraction 
of ἔλθοι in the main sentence (v. 290), κλύει. . . θεός being 
merely parenthetical. 


293. μὴ οὐ, because of the negative in the leading clause. 
παρημελημένον, ‘neglected,’ with aie reference to the promises 
of protection by Apollo (vv. 64, 86 f. etc.). 


294. Literally, ‘finding not where there is joy of the soul,’ as in 
v. 400 ὅπου τὸ χαίρειν μηδαμῶς νομίζεται. Cf. Soph. Oecd. Col. 


NOTES γἹ 


1217 τὰ τέρποντα δ᾽ οὐκ ἃν ἴδοις ὅπου, ‘thou shalt not find a 
place of joy.’ As Davies points out, the cell for doomed prisoners 
in the Donjon du Chatelet was called Fiz ad’ Atse. 


296 ff. The metaphor is that of a victim dedicated to be the food 
of the Erinyes, and by them drained of blood. ἀναίματον and 
σκιάν are proleptic or anticipatory predicates, ‘the spirits’ prey to 
be drained of blood, and worn to a shadow.’ 


298. Carrying on the metaphor, the Chorus aver they will not 
wait for their victim to be duly sacrificed at the altar, but will 
seize upon him at once. 


299. δέσμιον, ‘enthralling.’ In popular fancy the Erinyes were 
supposed to sing a strain that enthralled and maddened the hearer, 
like the kindred goddesses in German mythology, and especially the 
Loreley of the Rhine. Hence they are compared to a revelling 
chorus or κῶμος, Agam. 1186 ff. 


800. χορὸν ἅψωμεν, ‘let us joinin chorus’; cf. πάλην... ἅψειν 
Chotph. 866-68. 


301. μοῦσαν, here ‘ minstrelsy.’ This is one of the first instances 
of the idiom which became so common in later writers of using the 
name of a deity to express the science or art or department of 
nature over which he presided (mefonymy), as “Apys for iron, 
Titan for the sun, Minerva for art, etc. 


303 f. ‘And to tell how our band apportioneth the lots of man- 
kind.’ As guardians of family-rights and of order in society and 
nature, the Erinyes wield an influence on the fortunes of “all 
mankind. Theirs is an inflexible law of terror, while the principle 
of the Olympian gods, though somewhat arbitrary, is humane and 
human; one of the leading ideas of this play is to shew the 
reconciliation of these two principles in a law of justice perfect 
because equitable. 


307 ff. The just man, if need be, puts forth his hands (προνέμοντας) 
to shew they are undefiled; the sinner dare not, but hides them 
under his robe (ἔπικρύπτει). 


812 f. The metaphor is from the law. The Erinyes are wetnesses 
to attest blood-guilt and exactors of retribution (cf. Soph. Zlect. 
953 φόνου mpdxrop’ ; the metaphor is the same as in vv. 587 f. φόνον 
πράξαντα). Properly the mpdxropes were the officers who collected 
debts due to the State. 


814, τελέως, ‘in manner of fulfilment,’ i.e. ‘so as to ensure 
fulfilment.’ τέλεος (or τέλειος) is a favourite word in this play as 
applied to the power of the Erinyes in bringing about the issue 
of retribution ; cf. vv. 361, 371, 907, etc. 


815. tructes: to express motherhood in present time writers 
often use the present of zixrw, and in past time the imperfect, 
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because these tenses indicate that the relation of motherhood which 
begins with birth is a lasting one; thus ἔτικτες may be translated 
either as ‘gavest me birth’ or ‘ art my mother.’ 


816. The Erinyes are in Aeschylus the daughters of Night ; very 
much the same is the legend which makes them children of Zxéros 
and Tata (Soph. Oed. Col. 40, 106). They are a ‘bane to them 
that see not and them that see,’ because they inflict retribution in 
this world and the next. ‘Seeing,’ or more explicitly ‘seeing the 
light,’ is a common tragic phrase for ving ; dads, literally ‘ blind,’ 
is the reverse of it. 


819. πτῶκα, see on v. 248. For the idiom (hypallage) by 
which the adjective that should properly agree with the genitive 
(φόνον) is transferred to the case of the governing noun (&yviopa) 
cf. Soph. Ajax 860 πατρῷον ἑστίας βάθρον, ‘place of the paternal 
hearth,’ and Zyrach. 817 f. ὄγκον. .. ὀνόματος . .. μητρῷον, 
‘dignity of the maternal title,’ i.e. ‘dignity of the name of 
mother,’ etc. 


&yviopa, ‘purification,’ the name of the act being used to 
denote the subject of the act, as below, e.g., a song is called 
παραφορά, ‘distraction,’ because it distracts (παραφέρει) the hearer. 
The song is also a ὕμνος, being metaphorically compared to the 
sacred strain sung over the victim immediately before it was 
sacrificed. There is further a reference to human sacrifice, which 
still survived in historical times, though it was held only on very 
solemn occasions ; the victims were usually criminals who deserved 
their fate (φαρμακοί, δημόσιοι). κύριον, ‘proper’; see on v. 127. 


320. The perfect is used for the sake of greater vividness, to 
suggest to the mind's eye a picture of Orestes lying dead. 


321. The penult may be short in φρενοδᾶλής. We have δᾶλερός, 
‘hot,’ beside δᾶλός, ‘a firebrand,’ from dalw. Cf. φᾶἄνερός, ‘ bright,’ 
and φᾶνός, ‘torch.’ 


323. δέσμιος : see on v. 299. ἀφόρμικτος, because unaccom- 
panied by the harp, which was the instrument specially reserved 
for joyous music. The accompaniment of dirges or other kinds of 
melancholy music was usually the flute (αὐλός), which was likewise 
played in the orchestra during the performance of the lyrical parts 
of the drama. Cf. Agam. 990 f. τὸν δ᾽ ἄνευ λύρας. . . θρῆνον 
᾿Εριωνύος. 


824. διανταία, properly ‘extending the whole way,’ hence 
‘unswerving from the mark,’ ‘inevitably consummating itself,’ 
much like τέλειος. 


325. ἐπέκλωσεν : the metaphor of the Fates weaving destinies 
is found even in Homer ; cf. //zad xx. 128 γινομένῳ ἐπένησε λίνῳ, 
which Aeschylus imitates in v. 333. ἔχειν, epexegetic infinitive, 
as in vv. 160, 166. 
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$26. Literally, ‘(a Jot) for those mortals whom _insensate 
slaughters of kindred befall,’ i.e. who insensately slay their kin. 
τοῖσιν as a relative pronoun ; this use was not only Epic but also 
Attic, though not occurring in the more careful prose-styles. For 
atvrovpylat see on v. 208; for the subjunctive without ἄν v. 207. 


327. τοῖς, demonstrative ; see on v. 2. 
327 f. Note the change from the plural to the singular. 


828. ἄγαν intensifies the negative οὐκ, ‘in death he is nowise 
free’; for the idea see vv. 172 f. 


333. See on v. 325. γιγνομέναισι : the genuine Attic form for 
the dative plural of the stems in -a, both masculine and feminine, 
was regularly (until about 420 B.C.) -ησι or (after vowels and p) -ἄσι, 
seldom “σι and -ᾳσι, and never -αἐς or -aiot. On the other hand 
the poets were familiar with the forms in -as and -at in non- 
Attic literature, and can hardly have failed to employ them ; hence, 
although it is highly probable that Aeschylus, at any rate in iambics, 
wrote for the long dative-forms “σι and -ἄσι side by side with the 
short form -acs, it is the safer course to follow the best manu- 
scripts. Here the latter give γιγγομέναισι and on v. 344 ἐμαῖσι, 
but on v. 667 Σκύθῃσιν ; we must follow them, though it is likely 
enough that Aeschylus wrote Σκύθησιν. 


834. The idea is as follows. The duty of the Erinyes is to 
pursue through life and death the slayer of kin (vv. 324-328), the 
duty of the gods is not to interfere with them in this office. Thus 
the construction would in strictness be something like ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν μὲν 
λάχη τάδε ἐκράνθη, ἐπὶ δὲ τοῖς ἀθανάτοις (ἐκράνθη) χέρας ἡμῶν 
ἀπέχειν, ‘the lot assigned to ws is the punishment of murderers, 
the lot assigned to the gods is to leave us undisturbed’; but in 
ν. 334 the construction becomes free, and we must translate ‘ but 
it is for the Immortals to restrain their hands from us.’ The 
separation of the Erinyes from the Olympian gods, as well as 
from other beings, is often stressed, as in vv. 69 f. 


836. The Erinyes wear sable robes, which were the regular 
dress in celebrating the ritual of these and other infernal (chthonic) 
powers (cf. v. 350). White robes are the symbol of festivity and 
of celebration of festivals to the Olympian deities. 


337 f. ‘I have chosen for my lot the overthrowing of houses, 
whenso home-raised Murder layeth kindred low’; i.e. when a 
man slays kindred the Erinyes punish him by overthrowing his | 
house. 


338. "Αρης here personifies Slaughter, as in v. 821. 


339. τιθασός, properly ‘home-reared,’ ‘domestic.’ φίλον : see 
on vv. 100, 119. 


340. τόν refers to the slayer of kin, who is denoted above in 
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v. 338 by the name of ‘Slaughter’ ("Apys), which properly applies 
to his deed. Similarly in vv. 821 f. "Ἄρης is used for the persons 
who rise in sedition (οἱ στασιάζοντες, as prose would style them), 
and hence because it means a band of men it is described as πρὸς 
ἀλλήλους θρασύν, ‘outrageous fowards one another.’ The demon- 
Strative τόν is extracted from the sense of the preceding clause ; 
cf. Herod. vi. 105 ἡμεροδρόμον re καὶ τοῦτο pederéovra, ‘being a 
runner and practising it’ (namely running, τὸ ἡμεροδρομεῖν). 


342. If we are to treat ὑφ᾽ as spurious (see Critical Appendix), 
we must regard the genitive as denoting the sphere in which the 
act takes place, and translate ‘in his fresh bloodshed,’ i.e. ‘while 
he is red-handed’; cf. Choéph. 185 f. πίπτουσί μοι σταγόνες. .. 
δυσχίμου πλημμυρίδος, ‘my tear-drops fall in woeful stream,’ 943 ff. 
κτεάνων τριβᾶς. .. δυσοίμου τύχας, ‘wasting of substance in sad 
fate,’ 710 f. ἡμερεύοντας . . . μακρᾶς κελεύθου, ‘spending the day 
in long travel, etc.,’ and below, v. 956. 


843 ff. The construction is irregular, as in vv. 95 ff., 100 ff. 
First comes a participle, which governs the infinitives ἀφελεῖν, 
ἐπικραίνειν, and ἐλθεῖν ; then is inserted the parenthesis vv. 346 f. ; 
then the leading clause is resumed, being introduced with μάλα 
γὰρ οὖν and continuing in the singular. 


348. τάσδε μερίμνας : namely, the trouble of punishing slayers of 
kin, of which the Erinyes relieve the Olympian gods (τινα). 


344. Literally, ‘and to accomplish the non-participation by the 
gods in the prayers to me,’ in prose ποιεῖν τοὺς θεοὺς ἀτελεῖς τῶν 
ἐμῶν λιτῶν. The Erinyes seek to bring it about that the gods 
of Olympus shall have no duty to perform (τέλος) in bringing to 
pass the prayers which mortals put forth for redress when wronged 
in any of the departments of life which are under the Erinyes’ 
special guardianship. ἐμαῖσι λιταῖς hence means ‘the prayers 
addressed to us, for redress of those wrongs of which we are the 
special avengers.’ 


345. els ἄγκρισιν ἐλθεῖν is equivalent to ἀνακρίνασθαι, ‘fall to 
quarrelling.’” So Herod. ix. 56 ἀνακρινομένους πρὸς ἑωυτοὺς ἠὼς 
κατελάμβανε, ‘daybreak found them disputing with one another.’ 


846. ἔθνος, ‘tribe,’ with an implication of contempt, like natzo 
in Cicero, The Erinyes speak of themselves in much the same 
language that their opponents the Olympian gods would apply to 
them ; cf. vv. 73, 182 ff., etc. 


347. ἀπηξιώσατο, ‘has deemed unworthy,’ ‘has denied to his 
converse.’ 


3653 ff. The idea of a demon springing down from above on the 
sinner’s head is a favourite with Aeschylus; cf. Pers. 515 f. ws 
ἄγαν βαρὺς ποδοῖν ἐνήλω παντὶ Περσικῷ γένει, etc. See too on 
v. 173 above. 
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854. ποδὸς ἀκμάν is a roundabout way of saying wéda; the 
genitive is that of definition, stating that in which the ἀκμή consists, 
here a foot. So Soph. Oced. Tyr. 1034 ποδοῖν ἀκμάς for feet. 

355. σφαλερά is active, ‘making to trip’; σφαλερὰ τανυδρόμοις 
is equivalent to σφάλλοντα τοὺς τανυδρόμους. 

356. δύσφορον ἅταν is an accusative in apposition to the whole 


preceding sentence; cf. Eurip. Ovest. 1105 Ἑλένην κτάνωμεν, 
Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράν. 


348 ff. ‘The conceits of men, albeit they be very lofty under 
the heavens, waste away on the face of earth and wither to shame 
at our sable-garbed assaults and the wrathful dance of our feet.’ 
The earth, according to the Greek opinion, was surmounted by two 
regions ; the nearer and less pure was ἀήρ, the atmosphere, while 
above this stretched the αἰθήρ, the sphere of heavenly fire, supremely 
fine and pellucid. Hence αἰθήρ is often used of the sky in general, 
in opposition to the earth; here ὑπ᾽ αἰθέρι signifies ‘in the light 
of day,’ i.e. ‘ during life.’ 

350. For this use of the adjective see on v. 208. 


357. τόδ᾽, i.e. his plight, the fact that he is being destroyed 
by retributive powers. We must supply ris, or some such word ; 
see on v. 185. 


358. Join ἐπί with πεπόταται. The μύσος, defilement, which 
has settled on a man is compared to a misty gloom (κνέφας) 
brooding over him (érurerérara), which darkens his vision and 
prevents him from realising his plight. We should say ‘such a 
gloom of defilement broods over him,’ but the Greeks can place 
the metaphorical word (κνέφας) first and then put after it in the 
same case the word which it metaphorically signifies (μύσος), as 
Pindar does in Olymp. i. 56 f. κόρῳ δ᾽ ἕλεν ἄταν ὑπέροπλον, ἅν οἱ 
πατὴρ ὑπερκρέμασε.. . . λίθον, She brought on himself ruin, which 
Zeus hung over his head—to wit, a stone,’ where we should say ‘the 
fatal stone,’ or ‘the stone of ruin.’ 


859 f. ‘Lamenting report telleth of a gloomy murk upon the 
house.’ The neighbours of the falling man see his plight, while he 
is blind to it. 


861. μένει, ‘it abides’; it is an abiding law that he who sins 
in the departments of life watched over by the Erinyes must thus be 
punished by them. Cf. Agam. 1563 f. μίμνει. . . παθεῖν τὸν 
Eptavra, ‘it is the abiding rule that the doer of ill must suffer ill.’ 
On τέλειοι see v. 314. 


362. The Erinyes have long memories (cf. Prom. 516); though 
they may seem to be late in coming, they come surely—dyé θεῶν 
ἀλέουσι μύλαι, ἀλέουσι δὲ λεπτά, as the proverb ran; see on vv. 
888 ff. Cf. ὑστερόποινον Agam. 58, ὑστεροφθόροι Soph. Anizg. 1074. 
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σεμναί, in the sense of ‘haughty,’ ‘stern’; Deuvai was also the 
special name by which the goddesses were known at their sanctuary 
on the Acropolis of Athens. 


366 f. ‘Them that see and them that have not sight’ are the 
living and the dead ; see on v. 316. 


871. τέλεον, ‘for full sway’; the legal function allotted to the 
Erinyes (θεσμός) is theirs to be exercised without restriction ; see 
on v. 314. 

374. δυσήλιον κνέφας is apparently governed by ὑπό ; cf. 
Iliad x. 102 νύχθ᾽ ὕπο τήνδ᾽ ὁλοήν, ‘under cover of this dark night.’ 
Cf. vv. 840 f., where πρός is similarly repeated in sense after inter- 
vening words. 


EPEIsODION III. Athena now appears in answer to the 
summons of Orestes. On learning the business that brings him 
and the Erinyes thither she resolves to found the Council of 
Areopagus (ἡ βουλὴ ἡ ἐξ ’Apelov πάγου) as a tribunal for the trial 
of bloodshed. Thus a new principle is to be set up, the rule of 
equitable law, in place of the rude and imperfect justice of the 
Erinyes’ rule; the latter only consent to this abolition of their 
privileges on the condition that they are to become participants in 
the control of this new order. 


375. κληδόνος, ‘of the summons,’ uttered by Orestes, vv. 231 ff., 
and especially 280 ff. 


876. In the last years of the 7th century the Athenians occupied 
Sigeion, on the mouth of the Hellespont, the possession of which 
was long disputed by Mytilene. Athena, as represented here by 
Aeschylus, took possession of this spot as a domain assigned to her 
for all time by the Greeks when they conquered the district in the 
Trojan War; he thus implies that the Athenians, as the repre- 
sentatives of the goddess, have a right to possess it now. 


877. The particle δῆτα calls attention to the following statement, 
which is an argument for the rightfulness of the Athenian claim to 
the land ; cf. ἣν δή, v. 3. 


379. αὐτόπρεμνον, literally ‘root and all,’ ‘root and branch,’ 
i.e. ‘in absolute possession.’ εἰς τὸ πᾶν intensifies this idea of 
unrestricted possession. 


880. The ‘children of Theseus’ are the Athenians, more 
strictly the rulers of Athens descended from Theseus, the legendary 
organiser of the Attic State. 

881. διώκουσ᾽, properly ‘pursuing,’ and hence ‘plying,’ ‘im- 
pelling.’ So of a ship sped by oars, Odyss. xiii. 161 f. νηῦς ῥίμφα 
διωκομένη ; of a chariot, Herod. vii. 140 ἅρμα διώκων. 

382 f. These lines explain why Athena appears in the orchestra 
as she does. Instead of flying through the air she enters from the 
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side on a chariot drawn by horses, a vehicle which the poets were 
fond of using to bring their characters upon the scene. 

The alyls was originally part of the garb worn by Zeus as god 
of the storm; it was also borne by Athena, and from the sth 
century appears in art as a standing part of her costume. It was 
ἃ kind of cuirass or short mantle fringed with snakes, no doubt 
typifying the lightning, and having at its centre the Gorgon’s 
head (see on v. 48). Cf. Eurip. Jo 993 ff. 


884. καὶ viv δ᾽ : see on v. 65. viv, the present moment in which 
Athena sees the company, is opposed to the time just past, in 
which she only heard the summons of Orestes (v. 375). ὁμιλίαν 
Χθονός, ‘company 2 the land,’ the genitive being apparently that 
of place, as in Soph. Ajax 872 ναὸς κοινόπλουν ὁμιλίαν, ‘ fellow- 
faring company in the ship.’ 

385. θαῦμα Kré., an adaptation of the Homeric phrase σέβας μ᾽ 
ἔχει εἰσορόωντα. The eyes are the medium through which a sight 
affects the emotions, and hence sometimes are regarded as them- 
selves the seat of emotion. 


886. The question depends on the preceding words, θαῦμα κτέ,, 
which are equivalent to θαυμάζω, ‘I wonder who you are.’ 

The masculine πᾶσι is probably to be explained as including 
both the Chorus and Orestes, the latter again being in the next 
verse singly specified. ἐς κοινόν, ‘ generally.’ 


388. The accusatives in this verse have nothing to govern them, 
the sentence breaking off abruptly at v. 390, where a new thought 
arises in the speaker’s mind; cf. vv. 649 f£. σπαρτῶν, literally 
‘sown,’ ‘begotten,’ hence a general term for mankind, doubt- 
less with a reminiscence of the Homeric πολυσπερέων ἀνθρώπων, 
‘numerously begotten, multitudinous men.’ 


891 f. ‘But for his neighbours to speak slightingly of one who 
is unshapely is in transgression of right, and Justice holds aloof 
therefrom.’ 

392. πρόσω, ‘beyond,’ hence ‘in transgression of.’ δικαίων, 
for δίκης. The phrase is much like δίκας πλέον, v. 162. The 
phrase ‘Justice holds aloof from the act’ is equivalent to ‘the 
act is not in accordance with justice’; cf. Agam. 637 χωρὶς 7 
τιμὴ θεῶν, which means that the act in question (telling painful 
stories on an occasion of joy) is not in accordance with the method 
of honouring the gods, which forbids mention of such disagreeable 
topics in times of religious rejoicing. 

895. Usually ’Apd, the personified Curse, is distinct from the 
Erinyes, though having a similar office ; here they are identified. 


398. A polite request for the Erinyes to be quick in telling their 
business. Athena, though peviectiy courteous to them, is by no 
means prepossessed in their favour. 
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899. βροτοκτονοῦντας : it is justly remarked by the late Prof. 
Davies, in his ed. of the Aumenzdes, that it was not the function 
of the Erinyes to pursue homicides as such, but only slayers of 
their kin. Hence he would read here atroxrovoiyras, which means 
not only ‘suicides’ but ‘slayers of one’s kin.’ A copyist, not 
knowing the latter meaning, and seeing that ‘suicides’ would not 
do, might have changed this reading to Bporoxrovotyras, which could 
hardly have been written by Aeschylus, . See v. 208. 


400. ‘And where hath the slayer a limit to his flight?’ ie. 
‘where does he whom you pursue find refuge from your pursuit δ᾽ 


401. ‘ Where never a throb of joy is the rule of life,’ i.e. ‘ where 
universal and absolute misery prevails,’ to wit, in the infernal 
world. The Erinyes pursue the sinner throughout his life, and 
death brings him only a variety in his misery, not relief (cf. vv. 
173 f., 328). μηδαμοῦ is to be joined with χαίρειν, not with 
voulgferat. On the language cf. v. 294. 


402. émipporfets, properly ‘ shriek at a person,’ hence with the 
accusative φυγάς, ‘damn him to flight,’ denuntiare et fugam. τῷδ᾽, 
of course Orestes. 


404. ‘Fearing the wrath of no pe δ᾽ ie. ‘surely he 
ventured to slay his mother (v. 403) because he feared the wrath 
of some constraining power?’ ‘That power is of course Apollo, 
who commanded the deed. ἄλλος is often used to contrast the 
word qualified by it with other words indicating things of a different 
kind, whereas we use ‘other’ to mark contrast with different things 
of the same kind. So Agam. 199 χείματος ἄλλο μῆχαρ, ‘a remedy 
against the storm,’ as contrasted with previous helplessness ; Seven 
against Th. 424 γίγας ὅδ᾽ ἄλλος, a giant,’ in contrast to the men 
previously mentioned, etc. Thus we can only properly give the 
force of the word by omitting it in translation and emphasising 
the word which it qualifies. 


405. ‘For where is spur so strong that one should slay a 
mother?’ Instead of confessing that Orestes slew his mother at 
the command of Apollo, the Chorus parry the question by saying 
that this latter command was a monstrous outrage on justice, for 
nothing can excuse the slaughter of a mother. 


406. ‘With two parties present, one half of the argument is 
given,’ i.e. ‘I have heard your side of the argument; now let me 
hear the defendant’s explanation of his act.’ 

The governed genitive sometimes, as here, gives its gender and 
number to ἥμισυς ; cf. Herod. ii. 10 τῶν ᾿Εχινάδων νήσων τὰς 
ἡμισέας, Thuc. viii. 8 al ἡμίσειαι τῶν νεῶν, etc. Akin is ὁ ὕστατος 
τοῦ χρόνον, Agam. 1300. 

There is a reference to the old saw (first mentioned in Pseudo- 
Phocylides 87) μηδὲ δίκην δικάσῃς πρὶν ἂν ἀμφοῖν μῦθον ἀκούσῃς, 
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echoed in Aristoph. Wasps 725, Eurip. Heracl. 179 f., Androm. 
957 f., ‘do not give your verdict on a question until you have 
heard both sides.’ The principle was impressed on the jurymen 
of Athens in their oath on taking office. 


407. ‘Nay, he will neither accept nor give an oath.’ At the 
ἀνάκρισις or preliminary investigation to a trial by Attic law either 
of the parties to the suit might offer to take an oath that his case 
was as he contended, or challenge his opponent to take a like 
oath to the contrary. If such oaths were sworn they constituted 
valuable evidence for the ensuing trial before the jury-court 
(δικαστήριον. Now the present scene is a kind of ἀνάκρισις, with 
Athena as examining magistrate; the next efezsodion, in which 
the suit is tried before the Council of Areopagus, constitutes the 
trial proper, in which the verdict is passed. Here the Chorus wish 
to score a point by offering an oath to Orestes, challenging him 
either to swear that he did not slay Clytaemestra or to agree to 
contest their sworn declaration that he did slay her—as they phrase 
it, ‘either to give or accept an oath.’ Of course he can do neither, 
for his whole contention is that he committed the deed but with 
justification ; in short, his plea is one of eguzty. But the Erinyes 
do not yet acknowledge the principle of equity or consideration of 
extenuating circumstances; and so they wish to make capital for 
their case by pointing to his rejection of the oath as a proof of his 
guilt. 

δοῦναι θέλει is equivalent to a qualified future δοίη ἄν ; see on 
ν. 254. 

408. ‘Thou wouldst rather be styled just than deal justly.’ 
With these words Athena warns the Chorus against forcing on 
the unfair oath as they wish. κλύειν and ἀκούειν with adjectives 
are often thus used in the sense ‘to be called.’ δίκαιος, feminine, 
like τέλειοι, v. 361; from it we must supply δικαίως to qualify 
πρᾶξαι. 

409. τῶν σοφῶν, neuter plural; ‘thou hast no lack of wit.’ 


410. ‘I bid thee not win an unrighteous victory.’ wav is 
often used of success in the law-courts ; for the construction with 
the adjective cf. Eurip. A/cest. 1029 τὰ κοῦφα τοῖς νικῶσιν, etc. 


411. ‘Nay, make thy test, and judge the suit in straightness.’ 
The judgment should be ‘straight,’ 1.6. fair; a judgment that is 
not fair is called σκολιός, ‘crooked,’ as in /iiad xvi. 387, Hesiod 
Works 219. There is also a reference to a phrase of the Attic 
law-courts ; when in the ἀνάκρισις no exception has been taken 
by the defendant (by contesting the regularity of the proceedings 
by simple plea or declaration supported by sworn testimony), the 
term for the suit coming before the jury-court was εὐθυδικίᾳ εἰσιέναι. 
Orestes in the present case has taken no exception; the case has 
now to come on for trial εὐθυδικίᾳ. 
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412. αἰτίας τέλος, properly ‘authority over the charge,’ that is, 
authority to give judgment on the suit. 


418. σέβονσαι, in agreement with the subject of τρέποιτ᾽ dv; 
translate ‘ honouring in thee one worthy and of worthy parentage.’ 


415. ξυμφοράς, in the general sense of ‘fortunes,’ as in v. 855. 


419. ‘A reverend suppliant after the wise of Ixion.’ As the 
name implies (‘the arriving one,’ from ἱκνέομαι), Ixion is a figure 
framed by mythology to typify the first deed of bloodshed and its 
formal purification. The legend related that he slew his father- 
in-law Deioneus, and on taking refuge at the hearth of Zeus 
(apoolktwp) was cleansed by him in formal καθαρμός ; such is the 
way in which myth explains the origin of the custom of purification 
for bloodshed. 


421. ᾿Αθάνα : see on v. 10. πρῶτον xré., ‘beginning with thy 
last words, I will remove a great care of thine.’ Athena is afraid 
that he may be as yet unpurified, and thus defiling her statue and 
sanctuary; he hastens to reassure her by announcing that the 
purification was performed long ago by Apollo. 


426. It was the custom (νόμος) that the man-slayer should 
abstain from converse with his fellows until formally purified ; 
see on v. 270. 


427. αἵματος is objective genitive governed by καθαρσίον. 


428. The purification was performed by sprinkling the man- 
slayer with the blood of a sucking-pig ; see v. 276. 


429 f. ‘Long since have I been thus cleansed at other houses, 
both by cattle and by watery means,’ i.e. by sacrifice of sucking- 
pigs and sprinklings of water, which was also used in the ceremony. 
Apparently no other act of purification is meant but that performed 
by Apollo. The slight change of βοτοῖσι to βατοῖσι, suggested by 
Weil, would give a greatly improved sense ‘ by trodden and liquid 
paths,’ that is, ‘ by sea and land.’ 


431. ‘Thus do I declare that care removed.’ The ‘care’ is 
that alluded to in vv. 421 f. 


433. loropeis, ‘thou knowest of’; cf. Pers. 454 κακῶς τὸ μέλλον 
ἱστορῶν, ‘ witting little of the future.’ 


435. ‘With whom thou madest Troy, the city of Ilion, to be 
no city,’ i.e. ruined. Cf. Eurip. 770. 1292 f. ἁ δὲ μεγαλόπολις 
ἄπολις ὅλωλεν οὐδ᾽ ἔτ᾽ ἔστι Tpoia. Note the defining genitive 
᾿Ιλίον, which explains what the πόλις in question was; cf. the 
Epic Τροίης ἱερὸν πτολίεθρον, or πόλιν ᾿Ιθάκης (Odyss. x. 416), τόπον 
Τροίας (Soph. Ajax 437 f.), etc. 


437. κελαινόφρων, ‘black-hearted,’ is an epithet that probably 
is modelled on Epic phrases like μένεος δὲ μέγα φρένες ἀμφὶ μέλαιναι 
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πίμπλαντ᾽ (iad i. 103 f.), ‘his 
midriff’ (see on v. 158) ‘ black (with 
wrath) was filled with passion all 
around.’ Other echoes of this, in 
which ‘black’ is used to express 
fierce passion, are Theognis 1199 
κραδίην ἐπάταξε μέλαιναν, Aesch. 
Pers. 114 f. μελαγχίτων φρήν, 
Choéph. 414 σπλάγχνα δέ μοι κε- 
λαινοῦται, Soph. Ajax 954 κελαινώ- 
παν θυμόν. 


438 ff. ‘Concealing in cunning 
snares that which attested the 
slaughter of the bath,’ ie. the 
bloodstained corpse of Agamemnon, 
which Orestes shrinks from men- 
tioning directly. 


ἀγρεύμασιν, namely the robe in 
which Agamemnon was entangled 
while bathing; cf. “ραν. 1126 ff., 
1380 ff., Choéph. 492, 980 ΕἾ, Eze. 
597 ff., etc. When Orestes had 
slain Clytaemestra he shewed the 
bloody robe as a testimony of the 
deed for which it had been the in- 
strument (Coéph. 1010). 


440. κατελθών, in the common 
sense of ‘returning from exile.’ 
Note the imperfect tense of φεύγων, 
to denote continuance in time of 
the act, although the act had taken 
place Jefore the performance of the 
deed expressed in ἔκτεινα. 


443. κοινῇ éralrios together 
amount to something like the simple 
μεταίτιος ; ‘of these matters,’ says 
Orestes, ‘Apollo shares the guilt 
with me.’ 

444. προφωνῶν, ‘ presaging.’ 
The térrors with which Apollo 
threatened Orestes in case he should 
fail to avenge his father are detailed 
in Choéph. 269 ff. ἀντίκεντρα : as 
in v. 136. 


445. ἔρξαιμι, with two accusa- 
G 


The Slaying of Aegisthus and Clytaemestra. 


δι 
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tives, that of the act and that of the persons acted upon, as usual 
in such verbs. 


τοὺς ἐπαιτίους, namely Clytaemestra and Aegisthus. The word 
occurs in unpleasant proximity to ἐπαίτιος in v. 443; but Greek 
poets do not appear to feel any dislike to such repetitions. Thus in 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 399-405 we find δοκῶν, δοκεῖς, ᾽δόκεις, πα δοκεῖ. 


446. To εἰ δικαίως κτὲ. supply a verb such as εἴργασται or 
Exrewa. Probably the latter would more readily suggest itself to 
the hearer, as he would refer the sentence back to v. 441. 


447. ‘For howsoever I fare at thy hands’ (literally, ‘having 
had any kind of fortune at thy hands’), ‘I will consent to it.’ For 
this use of ἐν σοί, penes te, we may compare Thucyd. i. 74 ἐν ταῖς 
ναυσὶ τῶν Ἑλλήνων τὰ πράγματα ἐγένετο, ‘the fortunes of the 
Greeks lay with the ships *; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 314 ἐν σοὶ yap ἐσμέν, 
‘we lie in thy hands.’ τάδ᾽ refers to the preceding five words, 
and is equivalent to ‘my treatment at your hands, whatever it be.’ 
Cf. τόδ᾽, v. 357. 


448 ff. The course of thought is nearly as follows: ‘if any 
mortal deems that this matter is too weighty for Aim to decide 
(and therefore fitting only for gods to judge, he is right); never- 
theless for mze (goddess though I be) to decide trials for bloodshed 
is not lawful. However, thou hast come a full-trained suppliant, 
purified and harmless to my house, and so, however it may be, 
I receive thee without reproach into my city.’ If the speaker’s 
course of thought were strictly logical, v. 453 would follow directly 
upon v. 450, and then would come w. 451 f.; but in the two 
latter verses Athena is half musing to herself over the propriety 
of receiving Orestes, and at v. 453 breaks off into a fresh sentence 
to declare her resolution. ἄμομφον implies that Athena accepts 
without demur Orestes’ claim to hospitality, though of course she 
intends that he shall be duly tried. αἱροῦμαι is used like δέχομαι 
with the dative, as Suppl. 219 εὖ re δεξάσθω χθονί; the case of 
πόλεν is properly locative. 


451. καταρτύω is used intransitively in the sense of ‘to be fully 
trained’; it seems to have been applied in a technical sense to 
horses which had lost their foal’s-teeth and thus were fuly grown 
and trained, whence its metaphorical use here. 


454. αὖται, the Erinyes. 8 refers back to μέν in v. 451. tpav, 
‘respect,’ ‘ claim to consideration’; together with the two following 
words it seemsto mean ‘a claim to respect forbidding their easy 
dismissal.’ 

455. Another irregular construction, like that of vv. 100 ff. ; 
‘if they gain not successful issue to their suit, the venom from their 
heart falling hereafter upon the soil of the land will be a bitter 


weary pestilence.’ 
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456. φρονημάτων : apparently like φρένες in its physical meaning ; 
see on v. 158. 


457. αἰανής, ‘ prolonged,’ but with the further sense of ‘ weary.’ 


458 f. ‘Thus doth the matter stand—alike their abiding and 
sending them hence are hopelessly difficult of performance.’ Note 
the harsh change of the subject, the Erinyes being the subject to 
μένειν and ἐμέ to πέμπειν ; we may compare Herod. i. 33 οὔ κως 
οὔτε ἐχαρίζετο οὔτε λόγου μιν ποιησάμενος οὐδενὸς ἀποπέμπεται, ‘he 
(Solon) paid him (Croesus) no compliments, and he (Croesus) 
forming a low opinion of him (Solon) sent him away,’ and vi. 30 6 
δὲ οὔτ᾽ ἂν ἔπαθε κακὸν οὐδέν, δοκέειν ἐμοί, ἀπῆκέ 7 ἂν αὐτῷ τὴν 
αἰτίαν, ‘he (Histiaeus) would not have suffered any harm, and he 
(Darius) would have absolved him from blame.’ See on v. 216. 


459. δυσποίμαντ᾽, from ποιμαίνω, in the sense of ‘regulate,’ 
‘govern,’ ‘manage.’ For the metaphor see on vv. 78, ΟἹ, 192; 
for the use of the plural adjective cf. Pindar, Olymp. i. 52 ἐμοὶ δ᾽ 
ἄπορα γαστρίμαργον μακάρων τιν᾽ εἰπεῖν. 


460. δεῦρ᾽ ἐπέσκηψεν, ‘hath sped thus far.’ 


461. If the text is correct, we must suppose that φόνων ὁρκίων is 
‘the crime over which oath is taken,’ i.e. which is the subject of 
the judges’ oath ; practically ¢. δικαστὰς ὁ. amounts to no more 
than ‘sworn judges of manslaughter.’ Not very unlike the phrase 
is ὅρκιον ξίφος (Eurip. Phoen. 1677), the sword upon which an 
oath is taken. 


462. θεσμόν, properly ‘ordinance,’ has come to mean, like our 
word ‘institution,’ a public court, tribunal, or the like; cf. v. 579. 


463. According to Aristotle (het. i. 2. 16) the τεκμήριον is a 
universally valid form of the σημεῖον or presumption ὦ priori, which 
in its turn is a form of the exthymema or rhetorical (and hence 
imperfect) syllogism. The author of the Aheforte inscribed Zo | 
Alexander explains it as the pointing to facts inconsistent with your 
adversary’s argument, or discrepancies in his statement (§ 10). 
We may here translate ‘ arguments.’ 


464. Note the zeugma by which καλεῖσθ᾽ is used with two 
objects, of which only one (μαρτύρια) can properly be joined to it. 
Cf. Herod. i. 32 ἄτην μὲν καὶ ἐπιθυμίην οὐκ ὁμοίως δυνατὸς ἐκείνῳ 
ἐνεῖκαι, ‘he is not as capable as the other man of bearing affliction 
and (gratifying) desire’; i. 90 χρηστὰ ἔργα καὶ Grea ποιέειν, ‘do 
good deeds and (speak) good words’; and Lobeck on Soph. Ajax 
1035. ὁρκώματα, ‘sworn declarations,’ ‘statements on oath.’ 


465. For the use of the neuter plural as applied to persons 
compare the even bolder use (in reference to a single man) in 
Herod. vi. 100 ἐὼν τῶν ᾿Ερετριέων τὰ πρῶτα, ix. 78 Fv Λάμπων 
Aiywnréwy τὰ πρῶτα, Eurip. Herc. Fur. 1428 τὰ μέγιστα φίλων ; 
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referring to several persons, Eurip. ed. 916 f. ὑμᾶς τῆσδε γῆς 
Κορινθίας τὰ πρῶτ᾽ ἔσεσθαι, and Lucret. ii. 86 ductores Danaum 
delecti, prima virorum. 


465 ff. ‘I will come, having chosen the noblest of my burghers, 
who shall give an oath to return on this suit a verdict of perfect 
righteousness in honesty of soul.’ Such seems the best way to 
understand this difficult p 6. ἐτητύμως and φρεσίν go together, 
meaning ‘in honesty of spirit, like ἐτύμως ἐκ φρενός, Seven agaznst 
Th. 919. Then the group of words διαιρεῖν τοῦτο πρᾶγμ, ‘to 
decide this matter,’ form together a single idea which governs the 
accusative μηδὲν ἔκδικον, which expresses the result of the governing 
group of words ; see on vv. 226 f. 

It is also possible to read μηδέν᾽ (for μηδένα), agreeing with ὅρκον, 
and to translate ‘who shall give no unrighteous oath’ (i.e. an oath 
eae shall be faithfully observed) ‘to decide this matter in honesty 
of soul.’ 

Athena now leaves the scene to fetch the Athenian nobles who 
are to form the Council of Areopagus. The Chorus now sing the 
following staszmon, setting forth their principle that righteousness 
is only to be maintained in the world by the terror which their 
methods of punishment inspire—in the words of the old saw, ἵναπερ 
δέος ἔνθα καὶ αἰδώς. 


468. καταστροφαί κτὲ. may mean ‘overthrow (of the old order) 
consisting in new institutions,’ νέων θεσμίων being then a defining 
genitive expressing that wherein the ‘overthrow’ consists ; but it 
is perhaps better to understand καταστροφή as meaning much the 
same as the Aristotelian περιπέτεια or ‘turning-point,’ sudden 
reverse of circumstances, in which case we must render ‘ change to 
a new order.’ 


469 f. δίκα καὶ BAGBa κτέ. are apparently a hendiadys, which 
we may render ‘ the harmful plea of this mother-slayer’ ; cf. v. 658. 


471. ‘Now will this deed adapt all mortals to recklessness,’ i.e. 
it will render all men reckless as to right and wrong, evxepets. 
The verb is used in nearly the same sense as that in which Pindar 
uses μέγνυμι or προσμίγνυμι in e.g. Olymp. i. 22 κράτει δὲ προσέμειξε 
δεσπόταν, i.e. ‘he rendered his master victorious.’ 


472. trupa, ‘real,’ i.e. realised in act. Cf. Seven against Th. 
847 ἦλθε δ᾽ alaxra πήματ οὐ λόγῳ, ‘lamentable sorrows have 
come in very deed.’ παιδότρωτα, consisting in wounds dealt by 
children. 


478. μεταῦθις ἐν χρόνῳ in sense go very closely together, 
meaning ‘in future time.’ By itself ἐν χρόνῳ means usually ‘in 
course of time,’ ‘at length,’ as v. 949 and Agam. 857. 


474 ff. ‘For no wrath for these deeds from the world-watching 
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Bacchantes shall go forth,’ etc. The re of οὔτε is answered by δέ 
in v. 477, as in Plato, Laches 182 B. 


475. μαινάδων, the Erinyes being compared in irony to the 
impassioned devotees (μαινάδες, θυιάδες) in the joyous revels of 
Dionysus. τῶνδ᾽ belongs to ἐργμάτων ; cf. on v. 191. 


476. ‘I will loose the whole of doom,’ i.e. ‘I will let misfortune 
take its course without hindrance.’ The phrase is adapted from 
the Epic πότμον ἐφῆκεν. 


477 f. ‘One will enquire from another as to the cease and 
remission of sufferings whilst proclaiming neighbours’ sorrows,’ i.e. 
as one man asks another whether his fortunes are improving, he 
will at the same time mention that a third person is in similar 
trouble. This is meant to be a description of a state of general 
suffering. For πυνθάνομαι in the sense ‘enquire after,’ cf. Soph. 
Trach. ΟἹ πᾶσαν πυθέσθαι. . . ἀλήθειαν. 


479. ‘The sufferer in vain applies remedies that fail of soothing.’ 
Apparently παρηγορεῖ is here used in the medical sense ‘to allay, 
soothe,’ and ἄκεα is the cognate or internal accusative; the two 
words then mean ‘to apply soothing remedies.’ The present tense 
is picturesquely used with future meaning; as its subject we must 
understand τις or the like (cf. on v. 562). δέ τις is plainly spurious. 


484. ταῦτα is the accusative governed by the group of words 
οἶκτον οἰκτίσαιτ᾽ ἄν (v. 486), which consists of a verb and its 
cognate or internal accusative. 


486. For the phrase ‘house of Right’ cf. v. 505 and Eurip. /e/. 
1002 ἱρὸν τῆς δίκης, etc. 


487 ff. ‘In certain cases Terror should abide established in the 
post of guardian of the heart’; most men’s hearts need for their 
regulation a law of terror. Cf. vv. 660 ff. 


490. ‘It is well that there be upright living amidst wailing.’ 
The idea of weepimg to the ancients suggested not only regret for the 
past but also—as here—fear for the future ; thus Odyss. iv. 705, and 
Seven against Th. 247 στένει πόλισμα γῆθεν, ws κυκλουμένων, ‘the 
city is wailing from the ground, deeming the foe to be encircling it.’ 
Hence σωφρονεῖν ὑπὸ στένει practically means ‘doing right in a 
state of terror.’ 


491 f. ‘What state or what man that nurtureth not awe in 
illumination of the heart will in the future respect justice ?’ ; see on 
v. 104. μηδέν may be regarded as governed by the group of words 
ἄγαν τάφον, which oe δεδιώς. For the latter phrase cf. φόβον 
τρέφω, Soph. Zrack, 28. 


493. Note the responsion ἢ .. te, an Epic irregularity (//. ii. 
289). 
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494 f. ‘Approve a life neither of lawlessness nor of enslave- 
ment’; cf. vv. 660 f. 


497 f. ‘To moderation in every form God gives superiority, and 
disposes of various things in various ways.’ The idea of ‘the mean,’ 
τὸ μέσον, as the only desirable and becoming condition for the 
fortunes of men is a cardinal point in Greek thought ; it is summed 
up in the famous phrase μηδὲν ἄγαν, ‘ nothing in excess.’ Usually 
the idea was applied to the circumstances of political and social 
life, in which moderation and equality with their neighbours became 
the ideals of Greek citizens ; cf. Theognis 335 μηδὲν ἄγαν σπεύδειν" 
πάντων μέσ᾽ ἄριστα and Phocylides (quoted by Aristot. Fo/. iv. 9) 
πολλὰ μέσοισιν ἄριστα" μέσος θέλω ἐν πόλει εἶναι. Thence the idea 
came to regulate art, and lastly played an important part in the 
ethical and metaphysical doctrines of the philosophers’ schools. 

The second clause is really subordinate to the first ; we should 
express it ‘God, in His various dispositions of things, gives the 
preference to moderation in all forms.’ 

@wacev, the ‘empiric’ aorist or aorist of habitual action. 


500. The ungodly spirit engenders active wantonness (ὕβρι9), 
which ends in ruin (ἄτη). This is practically the idea of Agam. 
757 ff. according to which one Ayéris (here δυσσεβία) begets 
another Hydrzs (the ὕβρις of our present verse), which begets Képos 
and Opdcos, spirits urging men on to ruin (like ἄτη) ; cf. Herod. 
viii. 77 Κόρον, Ὕβριος υἱόν, Pindar, Οἱ. xiii. 10 Ὕβριν, Képou 
ματέρα. So ὕβρις ripens into dry, disaster, Pers. 821. Theognis 
(frag.) 153 inverts the pedigree, τίκτει rot Képos Ὕβριν. 


On ὡς ἐτύμως see above, v. 472. 

501. ὑγιείας, metaphorical; cf. Eurip. Bacch. 947 f. φρένας 
ὑγιεῖς. 

δ04. ἐς τὸ πᾶν, ‘in general,’ i.e. ‘as a general principle.’ 

505. The same metaphor as in Agam. 384; cf. on v. 486 above. 

506. νιν, sc. the altar of Right. 


507. κέρδος ἰδών, equivalent to Menander’s πρὸς τὸ κέρδος 
βλέπων (Monost. 364), ‘with an eye to worldly profit.’ Hence 
arises the use of the verb in the sense ‘look for, provide,’ as Soph. 
Ajax 1165 σπεῦσον ... καπετόν rw’ ἰδεῖν, Theocr. xv. 2 ὅρη 
δίφρον. 

509. κύριον τέλος, ‘the proper issue,’ the final punishment 
fitting the crime ; see on v. 319. 


510. πρὸς τάδε, ‘with a view to this,’ 1.6. ‘for this reason,’ 
‘therefore’; so Seven against Th. 312, Pers. 170, 730. τοκέων 
σέβας, ‘the veneration due to parents,’ like ἐκνόμων σέβας, v. 92. 


511 f. Literally ‘ guest-honouring occupation of houses,’ i.e. 
management of a house conformably to the duties of hospitality. 
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The Erinyes are the guardians of hospitality, demanding its observ- 
ance even towards beggars; cf. above v. 264, and Odyss. xvii. 475. 


518. Note the periphrasis aléépevos ἔστω for the more usual 
αἰδέσθω and the repetition of τις. 


614 f. ‘He who is righteous of his own free will without con- 
straining force shall not be deserted by fortune.’ This is a doctrine 
hinted at in vv. 500 ff. and fully set forth in Agam. 750 ff., to wit, 
that suffering does not come as a capricious and unreasonable 
visitation of the gods or as a result of ancestors’ sins, but is the 
outcome of a man’s own moral disposition ; the godly are safe from 
it. This was in opposition to the general spirit of Greek religious 
myth, as also to the declaration of the poets that a man’s virtue lasts 
only as long as his good fortune (cf. e.g. Odyss. xvii. 322 f. and 
Plato, Protag. 344 ff.). Aeschylus believed that most men were 
naturally ungodly of spirit, and hence needed the Erinyes’ law of 
terror; but he also believed that there were some who were 
instinctively righteous, and that these would never be forsaken. 


517 ff. ‘But I aver that the froward man who in wise of trans- 
gression confoundeth all things for unrighteousness shall perforce 
after a time strike his sail,’ etc. παρβάδαν, i.e. ὥστε παραβαίνειν, 
‘in sinful wise,’ like διαρρύδαν in Choéph. 66 for ὥστε διαρρυῆναι. 
The metre shews that an iambus is wanting to the line; Miiller 
supplies dyovr’, ‘ dragging.’ 

The Greeks were a nation of sailors, and hence delighted in 
metaphors from seafaring life. Cf. Eurip. Orest. 341 f. ἀνὰ δὲ 
λαῖφος ὥς τις dxdrov θοᾶς τινάξας δαίμων κατέκλυσεν and Lhes. 
322 f. “Apns ἔθρανε λαίφη τῆσδε γῆς μέγας πνέων. 


520. λάβῃ, ‘seize,’ ‘fall upon’; the object is either λαῖφος or 
τὸν ἀντίτολμον. 


521. κεραίας, ‘yard-arm.’ From these two genitives we see one 
of the ways in which the ‘ genitive absolute’ grew up, for we ma 
take them as possessive genitives depending on πόνος, ‘the evil 
plight of the breaking yard-arm,’ or as independent, adjectivally 
qualifying πόνος. 


522. ἀκούοντας : supply τοὺς θεούς or the like. 


523. For te linking together two adjectives cf. Seven against 
Th. 338 f. πολλὰ δυστυχῆ τε, Pers. 852 μεγάλας ἀγαθᾶς re, Suppl. 
92 davdol . . . δάσκιοί re, Soph. Antig. 959 f. δεινὸν ἀνθηρόν Te. 


524 ff. θερμός is often used to mean ‘hot-headed,’ ‘rash,’ ‘ pre- 
sumptuous’ and the like, eg. Seven against Th. 603 ναύταισι 
θερμοῖς, Aristoph. Wasps 918 θερμὸς γὰρ ἁνήρ, and Thesm. 735 ὦ 
θερμόταται γυναῖκες. Translate ‘the god laughs over the pre- 
sumptuous wight, seeing him snieebled in helpless anguish who 
boasted never to be in such plight.” To οὕποτ᾽ atxotvr we must 
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494 f. ‘Approve a life neither of lawlessness nor of enslave- 
iment’; cf. vv. 660 f. 


497 f. ‘ To moderation in every form God gives superiority, and 
disposes of various things in various ways.’ The idea of ‘the mean,’ 
τὸ μέσον, as the only desirable and becoming condition for the 
fortunes of men is a cardinal point in Greek thought ; it is summed 
up in the famous phrase μηδὲν ἄγαν, “ nothing in excess.’ Usually 
the idea was applied to the circumstances of political and social 
life, in which moderation and equality with their neighbours became 
the ideals of Greek citizens ; cf. Theognis 335 μηδὲν ἄγαν σπεύδειν" 
πάντων μέσ᾽ ἄριστα and Phocylides (quoted by Aristot. Fol. iv. 9) 
πολλὰ μέσοισιν ἄριστα' μέσος θέλω ἐν πόλει εἶναι. Thence the idea 
came to regulate art, and lastly played an important part in the 
ethical and metaphysical doctrines of the philosophers’ schools. 

The second clause is really subordinate to the first ; we should 
express it ‘God, in His various dispositions of things, gives the 
preference to moderation in all forms.’ 

ὥπασεν, the ‘empiric’ aorist or aorist of habitual action. 


500. The ungodly spirit engenders active wantonness (ὕβρι9), 
which ends in ruin (ἄτη). This is practically the idea of Agam. 
757 ff. according to which one Hyéris (here δυσσεβία) begets 
another Hydérzs (the ὕβρις of our present verse), which begets Képos 
and Opdeos, spirits urging men on to ruin (like ἄτη) ; cf. Herod. 
viii. 77 Képov, Ὕβριος vidv, Pindar, O/. xiii. 10 “TBpw, Képou 
ματέρα. So ὕβρις ripens into dry, disaster, Fers. 821. Theognis 
(frag.) 153 inverts the pedigree, τίκτει τοι Képos “TBpuv. 


On os ἐτύμως see above, v. 472. 

501. ὑγιείας, metaphorical; cf. Eurip. Bacch. 947 f. φρένας 
ὑγιεῖς, 

δ04. ἐς τὸ πᾶν, ‘in general,’ i.e. ‘as a general principle.’ 

505. The same metaphor as in Agam. 384; cf. on v. 486 above. 

506. viv, sc. the altar of Right. 


507. κέρδος ἰδών, equivalent to Menander’s πρὸς τὸ κέρδος 
βλέπων (Monost. 364), ‘with an eye to worldly profit.’ Hence 
arises the use of the verb in the sense ‘look for, provide,’ as Soph. 
Ajax 1165 σπεῦσον ... καπετόν rw’ ἰδεῖν, Theocr. xv. 2 ὅρη 
δίφρον. 

509. κύριον τέλος, ‘the proper issue,’ the final punishment 
fitting the crime ; see on v. 319. 


510. πρὸς τάδε, ‘with a view to this,’ ie. ‘for this reason,’ 
‘therefore’; so Seven against Th. 312, Pers. 170, 730. τοκέων 
σέβας, ‘the veneration due to parents,’ like ἐκνόμων σέβας, v. 92. 


611 f. Literally ‘ guest-honouring occupation of houses,’ i.e. 
management of a house conformably to the duties of hospitality. 


NOTES 87 


The Erinyes are the guardians of hospitality, demanding its observ- 
ance even towards beggars; cf. above v. 264, and Odyss. xvii. 475. 


513. Note the periphrasis αἰδόμενος ἔστω for the more usual 
αἰδέσθω and the repetition of tts. 


514 f. ‘He who is righteous of his own free will without con- 
straining force shall not be deserted by fortune.’ This is a doctrine 
hinted at in vv. 500 ff. and fully set forth in Agam. 750 ff., to wit, 
that suffering does not come as a capricious and unreasonable 
visitation of the gods or as a result of ancestors’ sins, but is the 
outcome of a man’s own moral disposition ; the godly are safe from 
it. This was in opposition to the general spirit of Greek religious 
myth, as also to the declaration of the poets that a man’s virtue lasts 
only as long as his good fortune (cf. e.g. Odyss. xvii. 322 f. and 
Plato, Protag. 344 ff.). Aeschylus believed that most men were 
naturally ungodly of spirit, and hence needed the Erinyes’ law of 
terror; but he also believed that there were some who were 
instinctively righteous, and that these would never be forsaken. 


617 ff. ‘But I aver that the froward man who in wise of trans- 
gression confoundeth all things for unrighteousness shall perforce 
after a time strike his sail,’ etc. παρβάδαν, i.e. ὥστε παραβαίνειν, 
‘in sinful wise,’ like διαρρύδαν in Choéph. 66 for ὥστε διαρρνυῆναι. 
The metre shews that an iambus is wanting to the line; Miiller 
supplies ἄγοντ᾽, ‘ dragging.’ 

The Greeks were a nation of sailors, and hence delighted in 
metaphors from seafaring life. Cf. Eurip. Orest. 341 f. ἀνὰ δὲ 
λαῖφος ὥς τις dxdrov Bods τινάξας δαίμων κατέκλυσεν and Rhes. 
322 f. “Apns ἔθρανε λαίφη τῆσδε γῆς μέγας πνέων. 


520. λάβῃ, ‘seize,’ ‘fall upon’; the object is either λαῖφος or 
τὸν ἀντίτολμον. 


δ21. κεραίας, ‘yard-arm.’ From these two genitives we see one 
of the ways in which the ‘ genitive absolute’ grew up, for we may 
take them as possessive genitives depending on πόνος, ‘the evil 
plight of the breaking yard-arm,’ or as independent, adjectivally 
qualifying πόνος. 


522. ἀκούοντας : supply τοὺς θεούς or the like. 


528. For te linking together two adjectives cf. Seven against 
Th. 338 f. πολλὰ δυστυχῆ re, Pers. 852 μεγάλας ἀγαθᾶς re, Suppl, 
92 δαυλοὶ. . . δάσκιοί re, Soph. Anmtig. 959 f. δεινὸν ἀνθηρόν τε. 


524 ff. θερμός is often used to mean ‘hot-headed,’ ‘rash,’ ‘ pre- 
sumptuous’ and the like, eg. Seven against Th. 603 ναύταισι 
θερμοῖς, Aristoph. Wasps 918 θερμὸς γὰρ ἁνήρ, and Thesm. 735 ὦ 
θερμόταται γυναῖκες. Translate ‘the god laughs over the pre- 
sumptuous wight, seeing him enfeebled in helpless anguish who 
boasted never to be in such plight.” To ottror’ atxotvr we must 
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supply an infinitive clause suggested by the context, as ἔσεσθαι 
λαπαδνόν. 


526. ὑπερθέοντ᾽ ἄκραν, ‘surmounting the crest (of the billow),’ 
a phrase for escaping from difficulties ; cp. Eurip. frag. 232 οὐ γὰρ 
ὑπερθεῖν κύματος ἄκραν δυνάμεσθ᾽. 


527 ff. ‘ Wrecking his erstwhile prosperity on the reef of Justice, 
he perisheth for all time unwept, leaving not a wrack behind.’ δι᾿ 
αἰῶνος, ‘through all time,’ as in Suppl. 582 etc. 


528. The ‘reef of Justice’ is the check which Justice puts in the 
way of the sinner to bring about the shipwreck of his fortunes. 


529. On the aorist see v. 497. 


EPEISODION IV. The scene is now supposed to have changed 
from the Acropolis to the Areopagus. Athena returns with the 
nobles of Athens whom she has chosen to form the tribunal which 
she is now establishing, the ‘Council from Ares’ Hill’ (ἡ βουλὴ ἡ 
ἐξ ’Apelov πάγου, in later times called Areopagus, ’Apecémayos), Thus 
is founded the first court on earth for the legal trial of man-slayers. 
The number of judges, as was usual in Athenian courts, is an odd 
one. Apollo enters to plead for his suppliant. Replying to the 
cross-examination, Orestes acknowledges that he slew his mother, 
but pleads extenuating circumstances, a plea which is new to the 
Erinyes. He urges that she was liable to the death-penalty for her 
murder of Agamemnon, and that a mother is not kin of the blood 
to a child as a father is. Apollo in the name of Zeus vigorously 
supports this pleading, and urges Athena to bring about a verdict 
favourable to Orestes, in order that Athens and Argos may be 
united in eternal alliance. The tribunal votes, Athena at the same 
time giving her vote in favour of Orestes. The votes are found on 
counting to be equally divided for and against acquittal, which by 
Attic law was regarded as absolution for the defendant. Orestes 
now departs, promising for all time loyal alliance between Argos 
and Athens. The Erinyes are furious at this overthrow of their 
principles by the new doctrine of equity, and threaten vengeance ; 
but Athena soothes them, promising an honourable share in con- 
trolling the destinies of Attica, and in solemn procession they 
depart to take up their abode for evermore in the sanctuary on the 
Hill of Ares, no longer as Zrzmyes, ‘ Wrathful Ones,’ but Zumenides, 
‘Gracious Ones’ blessing the Attic land. 


530. στρατόν, ‘the folk,’ a sense derived from the original 
meaning ‘army,’ ‘host.’ The people are assembled to witness the 
trial; they are represented by a crowd of supernumeraries. 


631. The Tyrrhenian trumpet was proverbial; cf. Soph. Ajax 
17, Eurip. Phoen. 1377. The Scholiast here remarks that the use 
of a trumpet at all to convoke an assembly, which was regular in 
the historical age in Athens, is an anachronism here. 
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588. φαίνειν in the sense ‘to utter’ is not common ; cf. Odyss. 
Vili. 499 φαῖνε δ᾽ ἀοιδήν. 


584. πληροῦν is regularly used in the sense ‘to fill’ a court or 
assembly, or ‘to impanel’ a jury; so with δικαστήριον (Demosth. 
729. 25) and ἐκκλησία (Aristoph. Zcc?. 89). 


535. ἀρήγει, impersonally, ‘it is proper.’ So Pindar Pyfh. ii. 
171 f. φέρειν. . . ζυγὸν ἀρήγε. The subjects to σιγᾶν and 
μαθεῖν are πόλιν and τόνδε. 


536. els . . . χρόνον probably is to be taken as an adjectival 
phrase qualifying θεσμούς in v. 535. 

5387. τόνδ᾽, Orestes. καταγνωσθῇ : not in the usual sense of 
being decided agaznst one of the parties, but simply ‘ be judged.’ 


538. ‘Be lord over thine own estate,’ i.e. ‘attend to your own 
business.’ 


542. φόνου : objective genitive ; see on v. 427. 


643. ξυνδικήσων, ‘to act as supporter.’ Usually σύνδικος is used 
of persons supporting the prosecutor in a court of law; in Athens 
there was a specially appointed board of them corresponding to 
our Public Prosecutors. αὐτός is used to combine two or more 
predicates applied to the same subject, as in v. 760; cf. Aesch. 
frag, 281 ὁ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ὑμνῶν, αὐτὸς ἐν θοίνῃ παρών, αὐτὸς τάδ᾽ εἰπών, 
αὐτός ἐστιν ὁ κτανών, and Lysias 126. 20 αὐτὸς ἐπαγγειλάμενος 
σώσειν. .. αὐτὸς ἀπώλεσεν etc. 


δ44 f. σὺ δ᾽ εἴσαγε, ‘do thou introduce the suit.’ The words 
are addressed to Athena, who has the duty εἰσάγειν τὴν δίκην, like 
a magistrate presiding over an Attic adzkasterton ; here Athena plays 
the part of the King-Archon, whose duty it was εἰσάγειν in suits 
coming before the Areopagus. The King-Archon, unlike other 
Athenian magistrates, seems to have voted together with the jury- 
men over whom he presided ; in order to explain this anomaly the 
legend was invented of Athena acting as is here represented. The 
story here set forth likewise serves to account for the peculiar rule 
in Attic law by which a defendant was acquitted if the votes for and 
against him were equal; this is attributed to Athena’s preference for 
the male sex as exhibited in the case of Orestes. κύρωσον, ‘decide 
on’ the verdict, here spoken to Athena. Strictly speaking, she is 
supposed only to preside over the court and give at most a vote 
with the jurors ; but Apollo as a prophet knows that the latter will 
be called for to equalise the votes, and thus to secure the acquittal 
of Orestes (see below, vv. 716f.). κυρῶσαι is applied to the jurors 
below, v. 603. 


546. ὑμῶν ὁ μῦθος, ‘’tis for you to speak,’ addressed to the 
Chorus. For μῦθος as ‘ pleading’ see on v. 406. 


547. ἐξ ἀρχῆς, as in v. 277. 
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550. eros πρὸς brros, ‘sentence for sentence.’ 


553. In wrestling, to which the contest of law is often compared, 
the ¢hird round was decisive. So Soph. frag. 678 τίν᾽ οὐ παλαίουσ᾽ 
és τρὶς ἐκβάλλει θεῶν ; ‘what god in wrestling does not she (Aphro- 
dite) thrice throw?’ (where ἐκβάλλει is exactly our ‘knock out’), 
and Eurip. Ovest. 434 διὰ τριῶν δ᾽ ἀπόλλυμαι, ‘I am triply over- 
thrown.’ 


554. ‘Thou makest this boast over one who is not yet prostrate.’ 
The loser in the third and decisive round was said κεῖσθαι; so 
Aristoph. Clouds 126 οὐδ᾽ ἐγὼ μέντοι πεσών γε κείσομαι, ‘though 
I have had a fall I am not knocked out.’ 


556. ‘(I slew her) piercing her with sword-wielding arm at the 
throat’; see on v. 103. 


558. τοῦδε, i.e. Apollo. 


559. ἐξηγεῖσθαι is often used of prophets and the like who 
expound the means by which oracles or generally the wishes of the 
gods are to be fulfilled; Apollo himself is such an ἐξηγητής, cf. 
Plato Repudb/. 427C ὁ θεὸς (Apollo) περὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα (i.e. various 
forms of worship etc.) πᾶσιν ἀνθρώποις πάτριος ἐξηγητὴς ἐν μέσῳ 
τῆς γῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ ὀμφαλοῦ καθήμενος ἐξηγεῖται. A μάντις should be 
holy, yet this prophet has counselled matricide ; cf. vv. 167, 680. 


560. δεῦρό γ᾽ ἀεί, ‘hitherto,’ ‘up to this day’; so Eurip. Med. 
670, etc. 


561. ψῆφος, properly the voting ballot (originally a pebble), 
hence ‘vote’ of the court. μάρψει : a stronger word than αἱρήσει, 
which is the ordinary word for ‘ condemn.’ 


562. ἀρωγάς, ‘protection’; a poetical plural, with which may 
be compared the common ὠφέλειαι. πέμπει: the present is used 
as more vividly representing the expected act than the natural 
future ; cf. on vv. 227, 479, 738. For the phrase cf. Choéph. 477. 


563. ‘Aye, have thy trust in the dead now that thou hast 
slain thy mother.’ πέπεισθι (we should rather expect πέπισθι) is 
modelled on the aorist imperatives like the Homeric τέτλαθι, δείδιθι, 
κέκλυθι, etc. 


566. Clytaemestra’s double crime was that she slew one who 
was her husband (which made her liable to the vengeance of the 
law and the gods of wedlock) and the father of Orestes (which 
called for punishment by the latter). 


667. ‘So if thou forsooth livest she is free of blood-stain !’ 
This is an ironical argument; ‘she committed a foul deed, so did 
you ; then if you are to live on’ (i.e. ‘if your sin can be so cleansed 
as to allow you to live on), she too is clean and should be living ; 
but she is dead, and a life demands a life, therefore you should die.’ 
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δ68 ff. Orestes demands why Clytaemestra was not punished as 
he is punished. The Chorus reply that she did not slay a kinsman 
(cf. vv. 209 ff.), thus narrowing down their province to the 
guardianship of the rights of blood-relations. To this he replies by 
bringing forward the novel plea that a child also is not kin of the 
lood to his mother, a doctrine evidently invented by pious thinkers 
to justify the matricide committed by heroes like Orestes and 
Alcmeon (cf. Eurip. Ovest. 552 ff.). This idea in its nakedness 
is loathsome to our feelings, and doubtless to the feelings of many 
Greeks ; but observe that it was not accepted as of itself entirely 
justifying the crime. The worthlessness of Clytaemestra and the 
nobility of Agamemnon, the indecency of woman’s rule, the behests 
of the supreme powers of heaven, and the long anguish of Orestes’ 
exile, are all urged together as accompanying pleas of extenuation. 


670. ‘Am I of the blood of my mother?’ Cf. Soph. Ajax 1305 
τοὺς πρὸς αἵματος ; see too on vv. 89 and 572. 


571. πῶς γάρ xré., 1.6. ‘if that is so, and you are not kin of hers, 
how came it that she bare you?’ For ἐντὸς ζώνης cf. Ολοδῥᾷ. 992 
ὑπὸ ζώνην and Eurip. Mec. 762 ζώνης ὕπο, of bearing children in 
the womb. φίλτατον, as in v. 119 etc. 


572. αἷμα, ‘kinship,’ as in v. 570. 


578. ἐξηγοῦ, see on v. 559. 


575. δρᾶσαι, the regular verb to express guilt, as in the famous 
δράσαντι παθεῖν (Choéph. 313), ‘it is for the doer to suffer.’ Instead 
of the usual ὥσπερ ἔδρασα we find here substituted the equivalent 
ὥσπερ ἐστίν, ‘as things are,’ which suggests better the continuance 
in present time of the results of the act. See on v. 216. The 
phrase δρᾶσαι ὥσπερ ἔδρασα and the like arise from an objection, 
for various reasons, to express a certain idea in direct words; here 
the objection is to the hateful name by which Orestes’ deed must 
be called. For tore in this connexion cf. Agam. 67 f. ἔστι δ᾽ ὅπη 
νῦν ἔστι, ‘ things are as they are,’ i.e. in a parlous condition. 


576 f. ‘But whether tiis blood seem to thy mind to be shed 
in right or unright, this do thou decide.’ αἷμα, here ‘ bloodshed.’ 
A verb must of course be understood, being readily suggested by 
v. 575; we need supply no more than γεγονέναι or γενέσθαι ; cf. 
Suppl. 449 ὅπως δ᾽ ὅμαιμον αἷμα μὴ γενήσεται, ‘that bloodshed of 
kin come not about.’ 


578 f. ‘I will say unto you, the mighty tribunal of Athena, 
that the deed was done zm right.’ δικαίως is the answer to 
Orestes’ previous question. For this elliptical kind of construction 
cf. Choéph. 434 τὸ wav ἀτίμως ἔλεξας, ‘you have said (that these 
things were wrought) in a wholly dishonourable wise (τὸ πᾶν 
ἀτίμως).᾽ On θεσμός in this sense see note to v. 462. | 


680. See on v. 18. 
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582. The optative expresses repeated action in the past. Apollo 
here very clearly declares himself to be merely the instrument for 
publishing the behests of Zeus ; see on v. 19. 


583. δίκαιον, ‘plea of right’; cf. Soph. Oecd. Col. 880 rots τοι 
δικαίοις χὠ βραχὺς νικᾷ μέγαν, ‘with the aid of just pleas the 
humble prevaileth over the mighty.’ μαθεῖν, infinitive in im- 
perative sense. 


584. ‘I bid you comply with my Father’s design.’ πιφαύσκω, 
properly ‘ reveal,’ hence used as a poetical equivalent to ἐξηγέομαι 
(v. 559), ‘expound a divine law,’ ‘ ordain’ as interpreter of heaven’s 
will. ὄμμ᾽, an Aeolic form, in Doric Spy or duly, in Attic ὑμῖν. 


585. By saying that an oath is less potent than Zeus Apollo 
means that the oath sworn by the tribunal to give a verdict in 
conformity with law, which would constrain them by the strict 
letter of the law to pass sentence of death upon Orestes, must 
not be allowed to influence their judgment in this case, which 
is one presenting extenuating circumstances and therefore deserving 
of acquittal. 


588. πράξαντα, ‘exacting,’ for the guilt of having slain Agamem- 
non (φόνον) constitutes a debt that must be paid in like coin; cf. 
v. 313, and Plato, Laws 867D. For μηδαμοῦ τιμὰς νέμειν, ‘to 
honour with no place in his regard,’ cf. Pers. 498 θεοὺς. .. 
νομίζων οὐδαμοῦ, ‘giving the gods no place in his belief’; Soph. 
Antig. 183 τοῦτον οὐδαμοῦ λέγω, ‘I give him no place in my 
regard’; Eurip. Azdr. 210 τὴν δὲ Σκῦρον οὐδαμοῦ τίθης. With 
τιμὰς νέμειν cf, Pron. 292 μοῖραν νείμαιμι, and Soph. 7γαελ. 1238 f. 


589. ‘ Aye, for itis not the same thing for a noble man to perish’ 
as it is for a woman. A like ellipse in Agam. 1239 καὶ τῶνδ᾽ 
ὅμοιον ef τι μὴ πείθω, ‘it is all one to me whether I do not convince 
you (or do).’ 

590. The Homeric kings receive their royalty from their ancestor 
Zeus, who is hence conceived to have also given them their sceptres, 
the badge of royalty (eg. J/zad ii. 101 ff.); cf. Agam. 43 Διόθεν 

. δισκήπτρου, ‘holding double sceptre from Zeus.’ 


592. ὥστ᾽ ᾿Αμαζόνος may be regarded as a kind of local 
genitive, ‘as at the hands of an Amazon’; cf. Soph. Zrach. 
767 f. προσπτύσσεται πλευραῖσιν ἀρτίκολλος, ὥστε τέκτονος, ‘it clings 
tight-fitting to his sides as though fixed by a craftsman,’ 4765 
998 f. Batis ws θεοῦ τινος διῆλθ᾽ ᾿Αχαιούς, ‘a voice passed through 
the Greeks as though uttered by a god.’ This idiom is most clearly 
seen in Eurip. Zlect. 123 κεῖσαι, σᾶς ἀλόχου σφαγεὶς Αἰγίσθον τε, 
‘thou liest, slain at the hands of thy wife and Aegisthus.’ It is 
hence needless to assume in cases like the present the ellipse of a 
participle such as rogevovons. For the Amazons see on v. 649. 


595 ff. may thus be paraphrased—‘she received him on his 
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return from a campaign in which in the main, if charitably 
examined, he had been the gainer; and as he was taking his bath 
just at the end she entangled him in a robe,’ etc. ἐμπολᾶν is 
properly ‘to traffic, deal,’ as a merchant; hence generally ‘to 
fare’ (Soph. Ajax 978 dp’ ἠμπόληκας ὥσπερ ἡ φάτις κρατεῖ; ‘hast 
thou fared according to the prevailing report?’), though the 
meaning in the present passage, ‘to come off in the bargain,’ 
preserves a trace of the original sense. The point of the vv. 595 f. 
is that, chardfably considered, Agamemnon did on the whole profit 
in his dealings in the Trojan campaign. Prejudiced critics might 
point to his prodigal expenditure of precious lives in order merely 
to recover a wanton woman; but sober and charitable judges, 
εὔφρονες, would see that the campaign led to an assertion of the 
superiority of the Greek empire over the Asiatics, and was thus 
on the whole justified (cf. Agam. 574 νικᾷ τὸ κέρδος, πῆμα 8 οὐκ 
ἀντιρρέπει, ‘the profit from the war outweighs the sorrow of it,’ 
and 805 f. viv δ᾽ οὐκ dm’ ἄκρας φρενὸς οὐδ᾽ ἀφίλως εὔφρων πόνος εὖ 
τελέσασιν, ‘now, judged neither superficially nor in an unfriendly 
spirit, the toil of the war is a pleasing thought’). For the dative 
of the person judging cf. Soph. Aztig. 904 καίτοι σ᾽ ἐγὼ ’ripnoa 
τοῖς φρονοῦσιν εὖ, ‘yet I honoured thee, as the wise will judge, 
rightly.’ 

600 f. Here the pathos of the speech culminates in the final 
contrast between the nobility of Agamemnon and the ignobility 
of his doom. And here μέν in v. 600 suggests on first hearing 
that another clause is coming after this to balance it with a 
description of Clytaemestra; but by a fine rhetorical stroke the 
expected clause fails to come, the passionate period breaking off 
abruptly at v. 601. The following vv. 602 f. are really intended 
to have the appearance of a calmer afterthought, added to soften 
the abruptness of the sudden stop at v. 601. 


603. On κυρῶσαι see v. 545. 


604 ff. The Chorus responds ‘By your shewing, Zeus pays 
peculiar heed to the doom of a father ; but facts shew that he threw 
into prison his own father. The two statements are irreconcileable ; 
the former must then be false.” This argument of the Chorus is a 
τεκμήριον ; see on v. 463. 


604. προτιμᾷ, ‘pays especial heed,’ i.e. deems more worthy of 
punishment than other crimes; cf. v. 703. 


605. The story how Cronus, son of Uranus and Gaea, and by 
Rhea father of Zeus, was ousted by his son from the kingdom of 
heaven is told by Hesiod, 7heog. 453 ff. 


606. ‘Surely thou sayest one thing in contrary wise to another’; 
i.e. the two statements do not agree with one another, hence Zeus 
cannot have any special regard for the duties of sonship. 
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607. ὑμᾶς, viz. the court. 


609. The subject to Avoeev is a word like τις, easily to be 
supplied from the context ; see on v. 185. τοῦδ᾽, viz. the condition 
of imprisonment, τοῦ πεπεδῆσθαι ; the demonstrative is extracted 
from the sense of the preceding clause, as in v. 340, on which 
see note. 


611 f. Here begins the clause answering to πέδας... λύσειεν 
of v. 609, the intermediate words being only parenthetical. The 
idea ‘when a man has once perished and the dust drunk up his 
sae there is no return to life’ has already occurred on vv. 255 ff., 
which see. 


613. τούτων, viz. the spilling of blood. The demonstrative is 
like τοῦδ᾽, v. 609. ér@Bds, ‘charms,’ ‘spells,’ to cause the spill- 
ing of blood to be undone ; cf. Agam. 1021. 


614 f. ‘All other things (save undoing of bloodshed) he makes 
to be turned upside down, nowise gasping in the effort’ (i.e. 
‘without straining himself in the act,’ ‘ easily’). 


616. ‘Aye, but mark in what wise thou dost advocate acquittal 
for yon man.’ ὑπερδικεῖς governs the accusative τὸ ᾧφεύγειν, 
‘escape,’ ‘acquittal,’ as the object advocated, and the genitive 
τοῦδ᾽ as the person whose cause is advocated. Cf. Soph. Ajax 
1346 σὺ ταῦτ᾽, ᾿Οδυσσεῦ, τοῦδ᾽ ὑπερμαχεῖς ἐμοί; ‘dost thou, 
Odysseus, advocate this for him against me?’ And similarly Oecd. 
Tyr. 264 f. τάδ᾽ ὡσπερεὶ τοὐμοῦ πατρὸς ὑπερμαχοῦμαι, “1 will 
advocate this on his behalf as though he were my father,’ i.e. 
‘will thus uphold his cause.’ 


617. Note the position of ὅμαιμον, which has somewhat of the 
force of a predicate. Cf. Soph. Oed. Zyr. 671 f. τὸ yap σὸν. .. 
στόμα ἐλεινόν ; Antig. 881 τὸν δ᾽ ἐμὸν πότμον ἀδάκρυτον, etc. For 
the phrase cf. v. 208, and for the redundant construction of the 
adjective v. 651. 


618 ff. ‘Even if Orestes be acquitted here,’ the Chorus argues, 
‘he will be under a stain for having shed kindred blood, and thus 
will be unable to take part in the religious ceremonies either of 
the State or of his own phratria.,’ 


619. Supply οἰκήσει xré. as leading verb. 


620. χέρνιψ, properly ‘handwashing,’ hence the purifying cere- 
mony performed before sacrifice was offered by a household, phra- 
tria, or similar religious community. A faggot was taken from the 
blazing altar and dipped in water, with which the congregation 
and altar were sprinkled; the water thus sprinkled is the χέρνιψ 
proper. Demosthenes (505. 14) tells us that by the laws of Dracon 
the man-slayer was excluded χέρνιβος,. . . σπονδῶν, κρατήρων, 
ἱερῶν, ἀγορᾶς. 
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In Athens there were originally three ¢parplat to each ‘tribe’ 
(φυλή) ; the members of each phratria combined in the worship of 
Ζεὺς Pparpios and ᾿Αθηνᾶ Pparpla, 


622. Here begins the argument already outlined in vv. 568 ff., 
on which see note. ‘The mother is not the one that gzves Jefe to 
what is styled her babe, but is only a fosteress to the newly 
implanted germ ; the sire it is who gives it life; she does but guard 
the embryo as one stranger might guard for another a loan placed 
in his hands,’ etc. 


625. ἔσωσεν, aorist of repeated or habitual action; cf. v. 497. 
οἷσι, dative of persons interested ; understand as object to the verb 
τὸ σπέρμα, Td κῦμα, or the like. 


626. τεκμήριον : see on v. 463. 


627 ff. According to the rude old legend, Zeus swallowed his 
first wife Metis, the daughter of Oceanus, in fear that she might 
bear him a son more potent than himself; Athena then issued from 
the head of Zeus full grown and in full panoply, Hephaestus (or 
in another version Prometheus) having cleft open his skull with an 
axe to allow her to come forth. 


629. Cp. Seven against Th. 664 φυγόντα μητρόθεν σκότον, of one 
coming into the world. For the use of οὐδέ as a stronger negative 
cf. Thucyd. vii. 56 καὶ οὐδὲ αὐτοὶ μόνον, iv. 84 ἣν δὲ οὐδὲ ἀδύνατος 

. εἰπεῖν, which we should render colloquially ‘not they alone, 
either’ and ‘he was not a bad speaker, either.’ 


682. πόλισμα, viz. Athens. στρατόν, ‘folk,’ as in v. 530. 


688 ff. To explain the apparent harshness of the style we must 
suppose that the underlying thought of these verses is felt to be 
something like καὶ τόνδε ποιήσω πιστὸν .. . Kal σύμμαχόν σοι, 
etc., so as to balance τεύξω κτέ. of ν. 632. 


634 ff. Cf. generally vv. 282 ff., and specially v. 284 πιστὸν 
δικαίως és τὸ πᾶν τε σύμμαχον. Observe that εἰς τὸ πᾶν is nor, as 
usual, adverbial. 


635. ἐπικτήσαιο, not necessarily, as is usually stated, of winning 
a new ally, but simply of winning over to one’s side, as in Soph. 
Antig. 846 ξυμμάρτυρας ὕμμ᾽ ἐπικτῶμαι, ‘I take you to be my 
witnesses.’ 

636. τοὺς ἔπειτα, ‘the next generation,’ 1.6. the immediate 
posterity of Orestes. καὶ τάδ᾽ «ré., ‘and that this be an ever- 
lasting rule, that the descendants of this company (τῶνδε) cling to 
their plighted troth’; in other words, that the Athenians and 
Argives of the poet’s own age should remain loyal allies of one 
another. τάδ᾽ anticipates the following τοὺς ἐπισπόρους στέργειν 
κτὲ,, both being formally subjects to μένοι, On μένοι see v. 361. 


687, τῶνδε, Orestes and the assembled representatives of Athens. 
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638. rove’, the judges of the tribunal. ἀπὸ γνώμης, ‘according © 
to their judgment,’ γνώμῃ τῇ δικαιοτάτῃ, as it was phrased in the 
formal oath of the Athenian jurymen in historical times. The 
antithesis to this is ἀπὸ γλώσσης, ‘according to the show of words’; 
hence Agam. 813 f. δίκας οὐκ ἀπὸ yAdoons . . . κλύοντες Means 
‘hearing the suit in conscientious judgment.’ 


639. ὡς indicates the standpoint of belief, opinion, etc. which is 
held by the subject of the leading verb; we may paraphrase 
‘deeming enough to have been said.’ Cf. Seven against 7h. 247 
στένει πόλισμα γῆθεν, ws κυκλουμένων, ‘deeming (the foe) to be 
surrounding it,’ and note on v. 697. 


640. The use of words meaning dar? etc. as a metaphor for word, 
speech, theme for song or the like is common, especially in Pindar. 
Here we may compare Plato, PAiled, 23 B οἷον βέλη ἔχειν ἕτερα τῶν 
ἔμπροσθεν λόγων. ἡμῖν, probably dative of the agent; see on 
Vv. 125. 


642. ‘By what arrangement shall I escape your blame?’ Literally, 
‘how arranging it (the settlement of the trial) shall I be free of 
blame from you?’ @, deliberative subjunctive, as in v. 752. 


643. For the repetition of the verb see on v. 575. Join ἐν 
καρδίᾳ with αἰδεῖσθε. 

644. The oath is that of the Athenian jurymen in historic times, 
‘to judge according to the law the cases for which the law makes 
provision, and according to most equitable judgment the cases 
for which the law makes no provision.’ The present is one of the 
latter cases. 


645. Elere begins the famous speech in which Athena, before 
giving to the tribunal the order to cast its votes, describes the 
features which should mark this court of Ares’ Hill in the future 
—a spirit of aristocratic dignity, of conservative clinging to approved 
traditions from the legendary past, of paternal and moderate despotism 
—traits which conservative Athenians of the fifth century loved to 
trace in this Council, but which could not avail to save it from the 
rising flood of democracy. 


κλύοιτ᾽ ἄν, courteous imperative, as v. 94 etc. θεσμόν, i.e. 
the law establishing and regulating the future province of the 
Council of Ares’ Hill. 


646. δίκας, of a single suit; cf. the use of rlaes, for which see 
note on v. 199, 


647. Aegeus was himself king of Attica, and after expulsion thence 
was restored and later succeeded on the throne by his son Theseus, 
the national hero of the land. στρατῷ, as in v. 530. 


648. It should be remembered that originally the Council of 
Ares’ Hill had a twofold province. As a political institution it 
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examined officials before their entrance into office, received their 
accounts when their term of service was over, took cognisance of 
impeachments for maladministration and high treason, and generally 
supervised the government of the State; and as a court of law it 
held the trials for bloodshed. In 462-1 38.c. the democrats deprived 
it of its privileges as a political institution, and left it little more 
than the jurisdiction for bloodshed (Aristotle, Comstet. of Athens, 
ch. 25). Our play was brought out in 458 B.c. Thus we see that 
our poet lays especial stress on the privileges which had not been 
taken away from the Council, declaring them to be eternal (αἰεί), 
and at the same time he glorifies its aristocratic and conservative 
spirit, thus indirectly pleading for a restoration of something of its 
former power, or at least its former repute in the State. 


649. These accusatives (πάγον, ἕδραν, σκηνάς) are left hanging 
in the air without any verb to govern them, as the sentence breaks 
off after the intermediate clauses of vv. 650-654. Compare the 
similar construction in vv. 388 ff. 

The race of women-warriors called Asazones plays a great part in 
Greek legend. Attic stories told of their invasion of Attica, where 
they encamped on the Hill of Ares, as here stated, and were driven 
-out with great slaughter by Theseus ; the subject was a favourite one 
in art. 


650. For κατά denoting the motive forming the circumstance in 
which the subject is engaged cf. Suppl. 335 κατ᾽ ἔχθραν and kar’ 
ἔχθος, κατὰ φιλίαν Thucyd. i. 103, 60 etc. The φθόνος in question 
probably refers to the legend that the Amazons invaded Attica out 
of revenge, because Theseus had carried off Antiope, the sister of 
their queen Hippolyte. 


651. νεόπτολιν, for prose νέαν ; Greek poets are fond of making 
up compound adjectives such that the second member of the com- 
pound is the same either in sense or in both form and sense as the 
noun qualified by the adj.; cf. Agam. 1136 κακόποτμοι τύχαι, Soph. 
Antig. 7 πανδήμῳ πόλει, Oed. Tyr. 518 βίον μακραίωνος, Eurip. 
Med. 1348 λέκτρων νεογάμων etc., where the adjectives in sense 
amount to no more than κακαί, πάσῃ, μακροῦ, and νέων respectively. 
With the present phrase may be compared Choéph. 315 πάτερ 
alvémarep, Odyss. xxiii. 97 μῆτερ δύσμητερ, Soph. Antig. 587 f. 
δυσπνόοις πνοαῖς, 1277 πόνοι δύσπονοι, etc. 


652. ὑψίπυργον in the anticipatory or proleptic sense; see on 
v. 633. Strictly τότε is superfluous after ὅτ᾽ in v. 650; but cf. 
Herod. v. 49 ἔνθα (ubz) βασιλεύς τε μέγας δίαιταν ποιέεται καὶ τῶν 
χρημάτων οἱ θησαυροὶ ἐνθαῦτά (102) εἶσι. So ὧν ὁ μὲν αὐτῶν, Callim. 
Epigr. xiii.; ὧν ὁ μὲν ὑμῶν, Anth. Pal. vii. 72. 

668. The chief god of the Amazons was said to have been Ares ; 
Boeotian legend indeed claimed that they were born of Ares and 
Harmonia, 


Η 
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654. τῷ, as a demonstrative; see on v. 2. σέβας, ‘awe,’ 
respect for venerable institutions, which needs for its support the 
accompaniment of fear ; as the old adage ran, ἵναπερ δέος, ἔνθα καὶ 
aidws. Cf. vv. 487 ff. 


655. τὸ μὴ ἀδικεῖν, following the verb σχήσει, as in Herod. v. 
IOI τὸ δὲ μὴ λεηλατῆσαι. .. ἔσχε τόδε, ‘this prevented them 
from raiding.” For the metre cf. note on vv. 85 f. 


656. Understand κατά before τό τ᾽ ἦμαρ. 


657. ‘So long as the citizens themselves do not shape anew 
their laws’—a plea for respect of venerable institutions. The 
ancient Council will work beneficently ; if it fails, the fault will 
be with those whose meddling spirit of innovation leads them to 
upset the workings of the State-machinery. 


658 f. ‘If thou defile pure water with base inflow and mud, 
thou shalt find no drink,’ a proverbial phrase. In other words, 
those who complain that the Council of Ares’ Hill works inefficiently 
or harmfully have only themselves to blame, for they with their 
innovations have disorganised the State and with it the venerable 
Council, its noblest member. The phrase ‘inflow and mud’ is a 
hendiadys, for ‘inflow of mud’; see too on v. 469. 


660. These accusatives are governed by both the participle 
περιστέλλουσι and the infinitive σέβειν. For the sense of the 
passage cf. vv. 494 ff. 


661. περιστέλλειν is properly ‘to enwrap,’ hence ‘to keep under 
one’s care,’ ‘observe,’ as Herod. iii. 31 τὸν νόμον περιστέλλοντες. 
βουλεύω, a rare use of the verb in the sense of συμβουλεύω. 


664. σέβας may be taken either as a cognate accusative after 
ταρβοῦντες, or as meaning the object of veneration, whether the 
object be the actual thing venerated or the influence which it 
inspires, its majesty. The latter is the better way. 


665 f. The poet is perhaps thinking not only of the general 
excellence of the Council’s work but also of the fact that in 480 B.c. 
it was the Council which provided supplies for the fleet and thus 
made the victory of Salamis possible. This led to a partial restora- 
tion of its ancient credit, which, however, was lost again shortly 
before 462-1. 


667. The Scythians of Southern Russia are here regarded as 
the same as the imaginary Hyerboret, a legendary race who dwelt 
beyond the northern mountains in perfect happiness and virtuous 
living, Apollo himself spending the winter with them. On the 
form of the dative see note on v. 333. 

The Peloponnesus (Πελοπόννησος, from Πέλοπος-νῆσος) was 
seemingly looked upon as particularly blessed by nature; cf. 
Soph. Oed. Col, 695. The passage means that in the happiest 
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lands neither of foreigners nor of Greeks is to be found such a 
beneficent institution as the Council of Ares’ Hill. 


668. The words ‘uncorrupted by gain’ (i.e. ‘proof against 
bribery’) are meant perhaps to suggest that the other tribunals of 
Athens, being largely made up of poor men, were not equally 
incorruptible. This was in fact the case, and special measures 
in the selection of the juries were afterwards taken to remedy 
the evil. 


669. εὑδόντων : as we should say, ‘of those that are not awake 
to their peril.’ 


670. φρούρημα, like v. 903 πόλεως φρούριον and Agam. 256 ἢ. 
᾿Απίας yaias μονόφρουρον ἕρκος, of the noble elders of Argos. 


678. ψῆφον, here the ballot by which each individual registered 
his vote. 


674. On the oath see note, v. 644. εἴρηται λόγος, ‘ my tale is 
told,’ i.e. ‘I have said my say.’ 


675 ff.-697. While the Court in dumb show is casting its ballots 
into the urns, this dialogue goes on between the Chorus and Apollo, 
serving to fill up the time. 


675. βαρεῖαν, ‘troublesome,’ namely if slighted; for a like 
pregnant use of the adjective cf. Soph. Ajax 646 f. χρόνος φύει 
τ᾿ ἄδηλα, ‘time brings forth things (that otherwise would be) 
invisible.’ ὁμιλίαν χθονός, as in v. 384. 


676. ξύμβουλός εἰμι, equivalent to ξυμβουλεύω. 


677. For the connexion of Zeus and Apollo as agent and 
instrument see on v. 19. 


678. ἀκαρπώτους, ‘without result,’ the same metaphor as in 
Seven against Th, 618 el καρπὸς ἔσται θεσφάτοισι Λοξίου. 


679. ‘Nay, thou payest heed to matters of bloodshed for which 
thou hast no right of allotment.’ λαχών is perhaps used in the 
technical sense of ‘gaining a public office by lot,’ and so the 
meaning will be ‘you claim a right to hold the office of a judge 
in matters of bloodshed, which function does not belong to you’; 
cf. vv. 538 f. σέβεις, as in v. 713. 


680. μένων, ‘waiting’; the participle seems to have little force 
other than to emphasise the continuance of the action of the 
leading verb. 


681 f. Apollo rejoins ‘Why should I not interfere in matters 
of bloodshed? Did not Zeus interest himself in the case of Ixion?’ 
See on v. 419. προστροπαῖς may be either a local dative, ‘in the 
matter of the suppliantship of Ixion,’ or it is governed by the verbal 
sense of the abstract noun βουλευμάτων, ‘designs for the suppliant- 
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ship of Ixion,’ i.e. ‘designs for the benefit of the suppliant Ixion.’ 
πρωτοκτόνοισι, equivalent to explanatory genitives τοῦ πρώτου 
κτείναντος. 


688. λέγεις, ‘so you may say.’ μὴ τυχοῦσα τῆς δίκης, ‘if I win 
not my suit’; cf. Eurip. Phoet. 490 μὴ κυρήσας τῆς δίκης. 


684. Cf. on v. 675. 


685. Note the position of τε, which properly should follow 
γέοισι ; cf. Herod. v. § ὑπό τε γυναικῶν καὶ ἀνδρῶν. The ‘young 
gods’ are the young dynasty of Olympus, Zeus and his brethren 
with their contemporaries; the older gods belong to an earlier 
generation, such as the Titans. 


687 f. Legend related that as a punishment for slaying the 
Cyclopes Apollo was sentenced by Zeus to serve for a time as a 
shepherd in the house of Pheres, King of Pherae. Here in love 
for Pheres’ son Admetus he made the Motraz promise to release 
the latter from a mortal sickness if another could be found who 
would be willing to die in his stead ; his wife Alcestis undertook 
this to save Admetus, but was rescued from Death by Heracles. 


688. As this verse is an explanation of the preceding τοιαῦτ᾽ 
ἕδρασας, it is introduced without any particle such as δέ or γάρ; 
see on v. 39. βροτούς in the plural, though only relating to 
Admetus. The plural is often used thus for dramatic effect ; here 
it is in harmony with the exaggerated tone of the whole sentence, 
like ἀφθίτονς, which is not correct, since the 4/ozvaz only postponed 
the death of Admetus, and did not render him immortal. 


689 f. ‘Sure it is right to do kindness to a worshipper, more 
especially when he should stand in need?’ Note the optative ὅτε 
τύχοι, which expresses the supposed contingency in a more general 
and vague way than the more regular ὅταν τύχῃ would do; cf. 
Soph. Antiz. 666 ὃν πόλις στήσειε, τοῦδε χρὴ κλύειν, ‘whomso 
the city may appoint, him must we obey.’ 


691 f. ‘Thou forsooth, outraging ancient dispensation, didst 
seduce with wine the aged goddesses.’ According to the legend, 
Apollo drugged the A/oivaz with wine in order to make them 
release Admetus from his impending death; so Eurip. Ad. 33 ἢ 


693 f. ‘Thou forsooth wilt soon, lacking the accomplishment of 
thy suit, spit forth thy venom which shall nowise distress thine 
adversaries,’—-a sneering suggestion that the threats of the Chorus 
to avenge themselves if they lose their case are empty and they 
themselves powerless to execute them. Note the scornful repetition 
of σύ τοι from v. 691. 


695 ff. The clause introduced by ἐπεί depends adverbially on 
ἀμφίβονλος οὖσα, for which statement it gives a reason. We may 
paraphrase vv. 695-97 thus—‘ I am waiting to hear the issue of this 
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suit, being inclined to be wroth with this city since you thus insult 
me.’ ἀμφίβουλος, literally ‘having half a mind,’ ‘somewhat in- 
clined.’ ὡς marks more forcibly the point of view of the subject of 
the verb; cf. Soph. Oced. Col. 732 ἥκω γὰρ οὐχ ws δρᾶν τι βουληθείς, 
‘I come not with a wish to do aught,’ and note to v. 639. 


698 ff. The court having now cast its votes, Athena as president 
has to give hers be- 
fore they are counted. 
This she now does, 
declaring herself to be 
in favour of Orestes, 
on the ground that the 
male is to be preferred 
to the female. 


700. Seeon vv. 627 ft. 


701. τὸ ἄρσεν, 
‘manhood,’ i.e. the 
male sex. πάντα, as 
adverb in the sense 
of πάντως, ‘entirely’ ; 
it is taken up and 
expanded by ἅπαντι 
θυμῷ, ‘with my whole ᾿ 
soul,’ in ν. 702 (on The Vote of Athena. 
which cf. Agam. 234). 
πλὴν γάμον τυχεῖν, ‘save in the matter of entering wedlock’ ; 
Athena's partiality for the male sex cannot move her so far as to 
marry. 

702. εἰμὶ τοῦ πατρός : as we should say, ‘I am my father’s 
daughter’; having had no mother, Athena has inherited no feminine 
traits of character, and hence all her sympathies are with her father 
and his sex; cf. v. 289. There was indeed an idea among the 
Greeks that a son owed most, if not all, of his origin to his father, 
and a daughter hers to her mother. Paley well compares Eurip. 
Elect. 1103 f. οἱ μέν εἰσιν ἀρσένων, οἱ δ᾽ αὖ φιλοῦσι μητέρας μᾶλλον 
πατρός, ‘some sympathise with their fathers, others again love 
their mothers more.’ Cf. also Seven against Th. 792 παῖδες μητέρων 
τεθραμμέναι, ‘daughters of your mothers,’ i.e. ‘daughters inheriting 
all your mothers’ womanishness and nothing of your fathers’ spirit.’ 


708. προτιμήσω : see cn v. 604, 


705. This is not an actual declaration that Orestes is already 
acquitted, but merely an intimation that even though the verdict 
of the court, to which Athena has added her own vote, prove to be 
equally divided for and against acquittal, nevertheless the defendant 
shall have the benefit of the equally balanced vote and be regarded 
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as acquitted. Such was the rule of the Attic law-courts, for which 
an explanation is offered in the legend of Orestes’ trial here re- 
presented by Aeschylus. ἰσόψηφος, i.e. having the same number 
of votes recorded for and against him. 


706. tevxéwv, for there were ‘wo urns; into one were dropped 
the ballots for condemnation, into the other those for acquittal. 
The genitive is ablatival, being governed by ἐκβάλλεθ᾽. 


707. τέλος, ‘office’; see on v. 344. 
709. See on v. 316. 


710. ‘Now have I hanging for issue, or seeing the light’; i.e. 
“now the question is whether I am to hang myself (in despair at 
losing my suit) or to live on (if absolved).’ ἀγχόνης is a defining 
genitive explaining réppar’, asin the Epic τέλος θανάτοιο ; so Agam. 
100! f. ὑγιείας τέρμα, the result which consists in health, Eurip. 
Hipp. 139 f. θανάτον τέρμα, the issue which is death. 


711. ‘ Aye, and for us (the question is) whether we be shamed, 
or continue to enjoy honour.’ νέμειν, here ‘enjoy,’ zz, not as in 


v. 588. 


712. ἐκβολὰς ψήφων would be in prose ras ψήφους éxBaddo- 
μένας. ξένοι addresses the judges who are counting the votes ; cf. 
vv. 706 f. 


718. ‘Observing righteousness in the count (of votes).’ σέβοντες, 
as in v. 679. 


714 f. ‘A single vote (cast) with absence of judgment proves a 
great bane, but rightly falling upraises a house.’ We must supply 
from the second clause ψῆφος μία as subject to γίγνεται. βαλοῦσα, 
a metaphor from the fall of dice; understand from the context 
some word for ‘ rightly,’ which is further suggested by the peculiar 
intransitive sense of the verb which expresses arrival at a goal. 
ὥρθωσεν, aorist of habitual action ; see on v. 497. 


716 f. Orestes is now declared acquitted, the votes for and 
against him (including Athena’s vote in his favour), being equally 
divided. 


720. The force of the preposition in κατῴκισας is the same as 
in κατελθεῖν, ‘return from cxile’ (v. 440), and hence the verb here 
is practically a causative to the latter, with the meaning ‘cause to 
return from exile.’ τις, ‘men’ in general. 


121. "Apyetos, i.e. a citizen of Argos once more, with his 
burgess-rights restored. 


723. Zeus Soter is the ‘all-accomplishing saviour last of the 
three.’ The phrase refers to the custom by which the last of the 
three σπονδαί or libations offered after a banquet was regularly 
poured out to Ζεὺς Σωτήρ, who is hence sometimes called τρίτος (as 
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Suppl. 27). πάντα xpalvovros refers also to Zeus in the quality of 
τέλειος, on which see note to v. 28. 


724. πατρῷον μόρον, ‘my father’s death’; cf. Soph. Oecd. Col. 
990 φόνους πατρῴους, ‘slaying of my father.’ 


725. pe: here Orestes forgets that he is quoting the speech of 
another person, and that he should therefore in referring to himself 
use the pronoun of the 3rd person. συνδίκονυς, i.e. the Erinyes ; 
see on v. 543. 


726. στρατῷ, as in ν. 530. The datives are governed by 
ὁρκωμοτήσας in v. 728. For the political reference see on vv. 
283 ff., 634 ff. 


729 f. ‘(Having taken oath) that no ruler of my land shall 
come hither to raise against you the embattled spear.’ 


729. μή is the regular negative used with infinitives after verbs of 
swearing ; indeed it even appears with indicatives in oaths, as in 
Aristoph. Zysis. 917 f. μὰ τὸν ᾿Απόλλω μή σ᾽ ἐγὼ... κατακλινῶ, 
‘by ene I won't let you lie.” For the metaphor in πρυμνήτην 
see on v. 16, 


781 ff. ‘For I myself, as I shall lie in those days in my grave, 
will unto them that transgress my vows of to-day so bring it about 
by desperate bafflings—making their journeys hopeless and their 
ways ill-starred—that they shall repent their labour.’ τοῖς 
παρβαίνουσι is the dative governed by μεταμέλῃ : the whole of 
v. 732 really belongs to the subordinate clause introduced by ὡς, 
but is projected forward, for greater vividness of expression, before 
the verb of the leading sentence, so that when the speaker reaches 
the rest of the subordinate clause he has partly lost the feeling of 
the dependance of rots παρβαίνουσι upon μεταμέλῃ, and for greater 
clearness inserts αὐτοῖσι, which is strictly not needed ; cf. v. 738. 


782. viv, qualifying ὁρκώματα, ‘my oaths of to-day.’ 


733. ἀμηχάνοισι δυσπραξίαις is the dative of means by which 
is to be fulfilled the action expressed by the leading verb; this 
dative is explained by the insertion of the participial clause ὁδοὺς 
.. . τιθέντες (vv. 734 f.). For πράσσειν ὡς, ‘to bring it about 
that,’ cf. Sutp/. 323; Thucydides (iii. 70) similarly uses πράσσειν 
ὅπως with subjunctive. 


734. παρόρνιθας, ‘having evil omens accompanying them.’ 
Birds were especially significant as giving omens of success or disaster 
by the direction of their flight or the position in which they perched ; 
(cf. especially Agam. 114 ff., Prom. 487 ff.), and hence the word 
ὄρνις was generally applied to omens of all kinds (Aristoph. Bérds 
719 ff.). 

This threat of Orestes refers to the Greeks’ belief that a ἥρως, 
such as he was, could exert from his grave a magical influence for 
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good or ill over the neighbourhood ; in fact the worship of ‘heroes ’ 
was a part of the general worship of the souls of the dead. A 
grave of Orestes was shown at Tegea, whence afterwards, it was 
said, his bones were removed to Sparta (Herod. i. 67 ff.). 


736. ὀρθονμένων, genitive absolute ; probably we should under- 
stand τῶν ἐμῶν νῦν ὁρκωμάτων. 


737. τιμῶσιν, at first felt as an absolute dative; but as the 
sentence goes on it is felt as dependent on εὐμενέστεροι and in its 
place is put for greater clearness αὐτοῖσιν (v. 738), as in v. 735. 


738. ἐσμεν, present for future ; see on v. 562. 


741 f. ‘Mayst thou have a power for conflict that thy foes may 
not escape, bringing salvation and victory in strife.’ The metaphor 
is taken from wrestling; cf. vv. 553 f. δορός: a kind of local 
genitive governed by νικηφόρον ; see on v. 871. 

a Apollo and Orestes now leave the scene, the latter to return to 
rgos, 


743. κἀκ χερῶν xré., because the Erinyes have (or should have) 
the management and control of these ‘ancient laws,’ which is 
expressed by the phrase διὰ χερῶν ἔχειν. 


746. ‘Pouring forth from my heart venom, yea venom in lieu of 
lament’ (or perhaps ‘in retribution for sorrow’), ‘a dropping blight 
bringing barrenness to the land’; cf. vv. 763 f. Apparently there 
is no leading verb in the sentence, the speaker breaking off 
abruptly. 


748. For the active force οἵ ἄφορον cf. ἄναυδος, ‘suppressing 
speech,’ Agam. 238. 


749. ὦ δίκα, an indignant exclamation, as in v. 483. 
752. The verbs are in the subjunctive mood of deliberation. 


758. ἅπαθον (i.e. ἃ ἔπαθον) and its implied antecedent are in 
the case of accus. of respect. Translate ‘troublesome to the towns- 
folk for the things I have suffered.’ For the feminine ending in 
τῇ -a of compound adjectives see on v. 77. 


755. Νυκτός : as in v. 316. 


756. βαρυστόνως φέρειν is merely a poetical amplification of the 
prose βαρέως φέρειν, ‘to take a thing ill.’ 


757 f. ‘Ye are not worsted, for the suit in very truth issued 
with balanced vote, not to thy shame.’ The Erinyes should be 
comforted because the voting, being equal, did not go against them, 
and the acquittal of Orestes under these circumstances was only due 
to the express wish of Zeus, proclaimed by Apollo, that it should be 
thus, in order to illustrate the principle of man’s superiority to 
woman. 
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759. ἐκ Διός, from Zeus, by the agency of Apollo. μαρτύρια, 
testimony that Orestes has already been formally purified, that the 
father has a greater claim than the mother on the child (see vv. 
621 ff.), and that the slaughter of kindred (if indeed a mother be 
kindred) may be cleansed away, as in the case of Ixion. 


760. αὐτός : see on v. 543. © χρήσας, namely Apollo. 


761. ‘To the end that Orestes should suffer no harm for having 
done this deed.’ δρῶντα, of a guilty person, as in v. 575; the 
imperfect present participle is used, although the act expressed by 
it was previous to that expressed by the leading verb, in order to 
mark the continuance of the condition into which the agent comes 
by performance of the act. Hence we may render ‘being thus 
guilty.’ Cf. &ruxres, ‘didst become my mother,’ ‘ bear me,’ in v. 315. 


764. δαιμόνων oraddypara, ‘the dropping blight of the Spirits.’ 
It must be remembered that the ἥρωες, the souls of the mighty men 
of the Heroic Age, were supposed to be able to bless or curse the 
country around their graves (see on v. 734); and δαίμων is some- 
times, as apparently here, used in the same sense as ἥρως. Hence 
the present phrase is probably, as Dr. Verrall has observed, a 
popular name for certain kinds of blight, the outbreak of which is 
here attributed to the anger of the Erinyes. 


765. βρωτῆρας, masculine in form; see on v. 182. σπερμάτων, 
objective genitive, after βρωτῆρας. 


766, πανδίκως, ‘in full form,’ ‘explicitly,’ as in Soph. 77ac&. 
1247 πράσσειν ἄνωγας οὖν pe πανδίκως τάδε ; ‘dost thou expressly 
bid me do this?’ 


767. κευθμῶνας, because in the sanctuary of the Eumenides 
on the north-eastern foot of the Acropolis their altars stood before 
a block of stone which was believed to mask an entrance into the 
nether world, like the στόμια in the seats of Gaea (see on vv. I-3). 
év8(kov : proleptic or anticipatory use of the adjective. 


768. λιπαροθρόνοισιν, ‘brightly throned,’ because, according 
to Miiller’s interpretation, the ἐσχάραι at which the Eumenides 
were worshipped were smeared with oil, as were many sacred stones. 


785. δύσκηλον may be formed (1) from δυσ- and κηλός, 
‘ parched,’ or (2) from δυσ- and the root of κηλέω, so as to mean 
the same as δυστερπής, ‘joyless,’ ‘woeful,’ or lastly (3) by a false 
analogy from the Epic εὔκηλος, ‘comfortable,’ in which ev- is from 
éF-, but might have been taken by Aeschylus as the adverb εὖ, 
so that the next step would be to form a new compound δύσ-κηλος 
in order to express the idea of ‘ uncomfortable.’ 

786. καὶ τί Set λέγειν; ‘what need is there for words?’—a 
common phrase used when a speaker mentions something dis- 
agreeable and then dismisses it without explicitly dwelling on it. 
Here Athena in the words κἀγὼ πέποιθα Ζηνί and wv. 787 f. 
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implies a threat to force the Erinyes, if necessary, into submission ; 
but she does not wish to express it explicitly. 


788. ἐν ᾧ, singular, because δωμάτων is really a collective noun, 
implying a single building. So Herod. vii. 36 ἣν ἐμβριθέστερα τὰ 
Alvea, τοῦ τάλαντον ὁ πῆχυς εἷλκε, ‘heavier was the linen roping’ 
(literally, ‘the linen ropes’), ‘of which one cubit weighed a talent.’ 
ἐσφραγισμένος : because the Greeks safeguarded their locks by 
sealing them with their signets; the participle with ἐστιν, as in 
v. 513. 

790 f. By ‘fruit of an insensate tongue’ is meant a curse uttered 
in inconsiderate passion. φέροντα xré., ‘bringing about all things’ 
ill-faring.’ 

792. κελαινοῦ, see on v. 437. κύματος, metaphorically for 
a rush of passion; cf. Choéph. 183 f. καρδίας κλυδώνιον χολῆς, “ἃ 
billow of wrath in my heart.’ 


793. ‘As being august in honour and a sharer of my abode.’ 
ὡς, to mark the standpoint of the subject ; see on v. 639. 


194. ὍΛΗ χώρας τῆσδ᾽, ‘this broad land’; cf. //ad xxiii. 
520 f. ἀκροθίνια, properly the pick of, the booty which was 
offered to the gods, hence generally ‘choice offerings’; what 
these offerings were to be is set forth in the next verse. 


795. πρὸ παίδων, ‘on behalf of children,’ i.e. ‘to obtain 
offspring’; but πρὸ γαμηλίον τέλους, ‘ before (the celebration of) 
wedlock.’ Maidens before marriage performed sacrifice to obtain 
happiness and fruitfulness in wedlock; in part this worship was 
paid to the great Olympian gods, in part to the local deities— 
δαίμονες, ἥρωες, θεοὶ ἐγχώριοι, etc.—who were of the type of the 
Eumenides, benevolent infernal powers. 


797 f. The infinitive is that of indignant exclamation; cf. 
Aristoph. Wasps 835 rotovrov’ τρέφειν κύνα. It expresses simply 
the conception of the act exciting the speaker’s indignation, which 
we render in our idiom ‘the idea of me suffering this,’ etc. 


798. παλαιόφρονα, ‘with thoughts of eld,’ an adaptation of the 
Epic παλαιά re πολλά τε εἰδώς (Odyss. vii. 157), and like the latter 
phrase applied to a person having the wisdom of ripe age. 


799f. The Erinyes refuse a fixed dwelling upon the earth. Their 
home is in Tartarus. 


199. ἀτίετον μύσος, ‘a shameful abomination,’ is a predicate 
which the Chorus apply to the whole preceding sentence, viz. to 
the notion that they should be thus treated and made to lodge in 
the land of Attica; cf. note on v. 356. 


800. πνέω μένος, like the Homeric μένεα πνείοντες ; for the 
same verb with κότον cf. Choéph. 33 f., 952. 
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803. Accusatives of whole and part ; see on v. 17. 


805. Nv&: as inv. 316. ἀπὸ γάρ pe κτέ., ‘the potent devices 
of the gods have ousted me despitefully from my ancient honours.’ 
Regularly wap οὐδέν is joined with εἶναι, to mean ‘to be of no 
account,’ or with a verb expressing estzmation (as ἄγειν, τίθεσθαι), 
to mean ‘to hold of no account.” Hence it comes to be used as a 
mere adjectival or adverbial appendage to express want of regard 
or the like; adjectivally in Soph. Antig. 466 παρ᾽ οὐδὲν ἄλγος, “ἃ 
grief of no account.’ Here it is adverbially appended to the whole 
phrase ἀπὸ τιμᾶν δαναῖαν με ἦραν, with the meaning ‘ making it of 
no account,’ ‘heedlessly,’ ‘ despitefully.’ 


807. ὀργάς, in the plural, like the Latin zvae, to express repeated 
outbreaks of anger ; cf. Prom. 315 ὀργὰς ἄφες etc. 


809. Join οὐ κακῶς with φρονεῖν. 


812. ὁ ἐπιρρέων χρόνος, ‘onward-streaming time,’ ie. ‘the 
course of future time.’ 


814. Erechtheus was the mythical king of Athens, son of 
Hephaestus and Gaea and nursling of Athena, who was said by 
legend to have set up the worship of Athena in Athens and to have 
built the ancient Zvechtheton on the north of the Acropolis. The 
old royal burgh on the Acropolis is hence styled his ‘house.’ 
The Areopagus or ‘ Ares’ Hill,’ on the north-eastern foot of which 
lay the sanctuary of the Eumenides, was immediately to the we&t of 
the Acropolis. 


817 ff. A prayer that the Erinyes, in their new quality of 
Eumenides or ‘Gracious Ones,’ will remove the spirit of faction 
and sedition from Attica. The best commentary on this is Thucyd. 
111, 82-84. 


818 f. θηγάνας, properly ‘whetstones,’ ‘hones,’ hence of the 
influences which ‘ whet’ to action, like ἀκόνη, cos. Render ‘a spirit 
of bloodshed, perversion of the hearts of youth, mad-ranging with 
wineless fury.’ ἐμμανεῖς goes back to θηγάνας. βλάβας, suggesting 
to the hearer Epic phrases, and especially Odyss. xxi. 293 f. olvds σε 
τρώει μελιηδής, ὅς τε Kal ἄλλους βλάπτει κτὲ, ; hence ἀοίνοις is put 
in v. 819 to expressly deny that the βλάβαι here in question are due 
to drink. ἀοίνοις : because the fury of faction-strife is not like the 
meaningless and soon-abating violence of drunken men, but cold, 
deliberate, and lasting. It is also possible to put the comma after 
σπλάγχνων, without change in the sense. 


820. For the corrupt participle we need some word like 
ἐκθολοϑσ᾽, the sense being ‘neither do thou, by stirring up as it 
were a game-cock’s spirit, set up the Blood-God among my 
burghers’ etc. Aelian (ii. 28) relates that Themistocles was much 
impressed by the sight of cocks fighting solely from dogged self- 
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assertion, and caused a law to be made by which cock-fights were 
held once a year in the theatre, to give a lesson in warlike spirit. 


821. The implied metaphor is that of establishing a sanctuary to 
Ares. The latter is the spirit not only of war but also of blood- 
shed, ‘club-law’ in general. On this and the next verses see note 
to v. 338. 


822. πρὸς ἀλλήλους θρασύν, ‘outrageous towards one another,’ 
because “Apns is taken collectively to mean the whole body of 
citizens who are at strife, ol στασιάζοντες. 


823 f. The sense is ‘ Fight, Athenians, by all means, but fight 
abroad (with your enemies), not among yourselves.’ οὐ μόλις 
παρών, ‘not barely present,’ i.e. ‘fully present’; cf. Ayam. 1082. 


824. ἐν @, ‘under circumstances in which.’ If there must be 
war, says Athena, let it be a war in which the combatants can 
aspire to honourable renown, i.e. a war with foreign enemies. 


825. ‘But I will not dwell on the fighting of the domestic fowl.’ 
For the phrase cf. the similar τί δεῖ λέγειν, v. 789. Athena dismisses 
the subject, as the comparison with the cock is rather invidious. 
ἐνοικίον, like Pindar’s phrase ἐνδομάχας ἀλέκτωρ, Olvmp. xii. 14; 
the cock, as the Scholiast remarks, does not spare its own family. 


839. τἀγαθά, the favours which will be shewn to the Chorus if 
they will be appeased and settle in Athens as gracious protectors, 
Evpevides. 


840 ff. ‘That thou mayest never say that thou, an ancient deity, 
wanderest in banishment from this soil without honour from me, 
who am younger, and from the mortals who dwell in this city.’ 
πρός in v. 840 must be repeated before the genitives in v. 841; cf. 
the like construction of ὑπό in vv. 373 f. For ἄτιμος with πρός 
cf. τιμήεσσα πρὸς πόσιος, ‘honoured by her husband,’ Odyss. xviii. 
161 f. 


843 ff. ‘But if thou holdest holy worship of Persuasion, that 
giveth sweetness and soothing to my tongue,—well, thou wilt 
abide here.’ That is, if the Erinyes worship Reason, in order to win 
her favour and be themselves persuasive, they must listen to reason 
from others. The nom.-acc. μείλιγμα and θελκτήριον of v. 844 may 
be taken as abstract accus. in apposition to the whole of v. 843, 
thus to be rendered—‘if you worship Reason, so that my tongue 
has persuasive influence,’ etc. (cf. on v. 356). But it is also possible 
that these nom.-accus. of v. 844 are in apposition to the genitive 
Πειθοῦς of v. 843; cf. the newly-discovered paean of Isyllus (Col- 
litz-Bechtel, Gr. Dial. Jnschr. 3342, iv., v. 53) Swrijpa ὑγιείας, 
μέγα δώρημα βροτοῖς, where δώρημα is in apposition to ὑγιείας, and 
on an Attic inscription of 325 B.c. ἀπὸ τῆς τετρήρου ᾿Ακτίδος . . 
᾿Επιγένους ἔργον (C.1,A. ii. 809 c. 170). 
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Peitho, in Latin Swada, is figured as a goddess in attendance on 
Aphrodite, or as the latter’s daughter ; that is to say, she was con- 
ceived simply as an attribute of Aphrodite. In Athens, where so 
much depended on the power of oratorical persuasion, she was wor- 
shipped as an independent goddess (Isocr. de Antid. 249). Cf. 
the famous description of Pericles, Πειθώ τις ἐπεκάθιζεν ἐπὶ rots 
χείλεσιν, οὕτως ἐκήλει (Eupolis, Anu. 6). 

845. δ᾽ οὖν to introduce the apodosis, and at the same time to 
briefly dismiss the subject. 


846. ἐπιρρέποις, ‘thou wilt apportion,’ as in Agam. 250. The 
metaphor is that of weighing down one of the scales of a balance ; 
cf. Theognis 157. 

847. Note the double τιν᾽, as in vv. 510-513. στρατῷ: as in 
Vv. 530. 

849. δικαίως, ‘duly,’ qualifying τιμωμένῃ. 


850 ff. The Chorus now begin to waver in their determination 
for revenge. They ask for a more precise description of the honours 
and prerogatives offered to them, and, finding them satisfactory, 
accept them. Thus they cease to be the Zvimyes, ‘Wrathful Ones,’ 
and become the Eumenzdes, ‘Gracious Goddesses.’ This is the 
episode to which the writer of the Greek Introduction refers in 
the words ras δὲ ’Epwias mrpatvas προσηγόρευσεν Evpevidas, ‘the 
poet represents the Erinyes as becoming mollified, and as receiving 
the name Zumenides.’ Strictly this is not quite correct. Aeschylus 
does not actually mention the name Zumenides; but he depicts the 
process by which they come to assume that εὐμένεια from which 
the latter title is derived. See note on v. 943. 


850. Αθάνα: see on v.10. ἔχειν : the more vivid present tense 
in lieu of the future ; see on vv. 227, 562, 738. 

851. For the redundant construction of ἀπήμον᾽ οἰζύος cf. v. 
651, note. 

852. καὶ δή introducing a supposition, ‘granting that I agree’; 
cf. Eurip. AZed. 386 καὶ δὴ τεθνᾶσι" τίς με δέξεται πόλις ; ‘suppose 
them to have perished’ etc. 

853. ‘Such honour that no household may prosper without thee.’ 

855. ‘Yea, I will safeguard the fortunes of him that worships 
thee.’ By doing this Athena will encourage men to worship the 
Eumenides. συμφοράς : in the general sense, as in v. 415. 

856. The ‘pledge for all time’ is a solemn promise that the 
honours now offered shall be everlasting. 

859. ‘Thus dwelling in the land thou shalt win friends,’ namely 
the natives of Attica. See on v. 635. 


861. ‘Such things as apply not to evil rivalry.” This refers to 
the well-known passage of Hesiod (Works and Days 11 ff.) describing 
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the bad Ἔρις which impels men to war and bloodshed, and the good 
“Epis which spurs them to wholesome rivalry, energy, and prosperity. 
It is the presence of these latter qualities and of the physical and 
social welfare resulting from them that the Eumenides are to invoke 
upon Attica. ἐπίσκοπα : cf. Soph. Ajax 976 ἄτης τῆσδ᾽ ἐπίσκοπον 
μέλος, “ἃ strain applying to this disaster.’ 


862. ταῦτα (a demonstrative derived from the sense of the pre- 
ceding clause ; cf. note on τόν, v. 340), viz. the results of the Good 
"Epis, the prosperous course of the seasons and other phenomena of 
nature which ensues from the righteous and wise regulation of a 
country ; cf. Odyss. xix. 109 ff. ‘as of some noble king who in fear 
of heaven and ruling amidst many worthy men inaintaineth righteous- 
ness of judgment, so the trees are burdened with fruit, the herds 
ever bear young, the sea giveth fish, all through his right rule, and the 
folk thriveth under him’ (cf. the imitation in Hesiod, Works and 
Days 225 ff.). In a well-regulated community where the good “Epes 
prevails, Nature, guided by the Eumenides, favours man. The list 
of these favours is given as dews and pleasant breezes (vv. 863 f.), 
increase of all kinds (vv. 865-7), and absence of inward strife (vv. 
868 ff.). Cf. Suppl. 674 ff As to construction, ταῦτα properly 
includes in itself by anticipation all the following subjects (ajpara, 
ἐπιστείχειν, καρπὸν μὴ κάμνειν, σωτηρίαν), by the introduction of 
which the construction is expanded and changed. 


865. ἔπίρρντον, ‘onward-flowing,’ probably in the sense of 
constant renewal without interruption season after season. 


866. ἀστοῖσιν, dative of interest. 


868. ἐκφορωτέρα, ‘weeding out’ or ‘ trashing.” The comparative 
may be used to contrast the mere presence of a quality with its 
absence, so that it here emphasises the quality of removing the 
sinful as contrasted with the opposite quality of preserving the 
righteous, and may be rendered by ‘on the other hand weeding 
out’; cf. the common phrases οὐκ ἄμεινον, οὐ λώιον, and the like, 
and Odyss. ii. 69 viv δὴ κάλλιόν ἐστι μεταλλῆσαι, ‘nov it is fitting 
to ask questions (but previously it was not).’ As the adjective is a 
metaphor from gardening, it leads up to the similar one in the 
following verses. 


870. ἀπένθητον : predicatively. 


871 ff. τοιαῦτα κτὲ,, ‘such is ‘hy charge.’ For the contraction 
cotter. for σοί ἐστι cf μοῦστι, Chocph. 122 etc. τῶν ἀρειφάτων 
kré., “1 on my side will not fail to grant this city honour among 
mortals for victory in the glorious contests of war’; literally ‘I will 
not allow (myself) not to honour.’ dpelgaros, in the Epic form 
dpniparos, originally meant ‘slain in strife’; hence it came to be 
simply ‘ martial,’ as in Eurip. Rhes. 124 ἐκ κόπων ἀρειφάτων, and 
here, These genitives are governed by ἀστύγικον, as a kind of 
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local genitive ; cf. δορὸς νικηφόρον, ν. 741. In τὸ μὴ οὐ the second 
negative is due to the negative of the leading verb. Usually 
Avex ouas has a participle to express the action which is its object, 
rarely an infinitive. On τὸ μή after verbs of preventing etc. see 
note, v. 655. ἀστύνικον is a compound much like those mentioned 
in the note to v. 651, except that the members are inverted ; it is 
used with a proleptic or anticipatory force. 


874 ff. Here begins the invocation of blessings on Attica referred 
to above, vv. 860 ff. 


876. By the victories in the Persian wars Athens had risen to 
the positicn of chief representative of Hellenic culture and Hellenic 
religion. These victories were the assertion of the supremacy of 
Zeus Olympius, whose magnificent sanctuary at Olympia was built 
soon afterwards; and his instrument was Ares, personified War, 
who gave success to the Greeks over the Persians. As Athens 
championed the cause of Greece and the Greek gods, it deserved 
the title φρούριον θεῶν, ‘fortress of the gods’; cf. Pers. 349 θεοὶ 
πόλιν σῴζουσι Παλλάδος θεᾶς, the gods garrison Athens. 


880. ἐπισσύτους, similar in meaning to ἐπίρρυτος (v. 865), but 
stronger. 


881. ἐξαμβρόσαι is corrupt ; some word meaning ‘raise up’ or 
the like is needed. It is the Sun’s influence that causes vegetation 
to rise from the earth, and with increase of vegetation increase of 
animal life goes hand in hand. 


886. τὰ kat ἀνθρώπους : cf. v. 303. 


888 ff. ‘ Verily he who hath not hitherto met with their burdens 
knoweth not whence are the afflictions of his life; for ’tis his 
unrighteousness of former time that bringeth him before them,’ etc. 
In other words, the Eumenides are sometimes slow to take venge- 
ance on the sinner, but sure (cf. vv. 361 f.); hence one who has 
sinned long ago and seems to have escaped retribution forgets the 
existence of the Avengers, and when at last affliction (πληγαὶ 
βιότον) falls upon him he cannot think where it comes from, 
forgetting that it is the sin of long-past years that is now bringing 
him into the hands of the goddesses of retribution. 


888. μή : practically equal to μήπω. τούτων, though formally 
agreeing with the neuter βαρέων, refers to the Eumenides, meaning 
‘belonging to them (caused by them)’; cf. Herod. ii. 40 κοιλίην 
ἐκείνην for κοιλίην éxelvou τοῦ βοός, etc. 


891. ἀπάγει, properly ‘arrest,’ as though the sinner’s deeds at 
length took him into custody and brought him before the tribunal 
of the Eumenides. ὄλεθρος, ‘cause of ruin,’ in apposition to 
ἀπλακήματα. 


892. μέγα: with the frequent bad sense οἵ ‘ overweening.’ 


- να eee πὰ 
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893. éxOpais ὀργαῖς, ‘in froward mood,’ depending on φωνοῦντ᾽. 


895. τὰν ἐμὰν χάριν λέγω, ‘of my grace I tell,’ i.e. the grace 
which it is peculiarly the province of the Eumenides to bestow ; 
for they are originally nature-goddesses controlling the earth, The 
words here are parenthetical. 


896. φλογμός τ᾽ ὀμματοστερὴς φυτῶν, ‘ bud-destroying blight 
of vegetation’ ; supply as verb μὴ πνέοι. For this use of ὄμμα cf. 
the curse on those who should profane a tomb (Journ. Hellen. Soc. 
vi. 346 f.), which threatens them with growth neither of sucklings 
nor of buds, μήτε θρεμμάτων μήτε ὀμμάτων. 


τὸ μὴ περᾶν ὅρον τόπων, ‘so that it overstep not the borders 
of its place.’ τό for prose ὥστε, as in v. 216. To understand this 
passage we must turn to Lucretius, vi. 1090 ff., who gives a theory 
that was probably held by Democritus, and was certainly well 
known in Greece in the age of Aeschylus. His doctrine is as 
follows. The air contains many moving atoms, some wholesome, 
some baneful. Where the latter congregate, the air becomes dis- 
tempered and pestilential. This distemper may be brought down 
to the level of the earth in clouds or mists; or it may rise up from 
the earth when the latter has been soaked by unseasonable rains 
and beaten upon by the sun. Hence each region of the world 
has a peculiar climate of its own, and peculiar diseases. Now a 
foreign atmosphere thus tainted and baneful to us may move; 
it then advances as mists or clouds, and makes our atmosphere 
like to itself and harmful for us, either falling as a blight upon 
waters, crops, and the like, or remaining suspended in the air 
and becoming inhaled by us so as to create a pestilence. Thus 
Lucretius. Hence Aeschylus’ phrase ‘so as not to overstep the 
borders of its place’ is a prayer that those atmospheres which 
if they came into the Attic land would affect vegetation with 
blight may not so move, but remain suspended over those regions 
where they first collected and where they are native or endemic, 
such as the bubonic plague in Egypt. Propertius expresses the 
same idea more generally in the words alto sint aere noxae, v. 6. 9. 


- 900 ff. ‘In the allotted time may earth’s teeming produce convey 
the gods’ gift of gain’; 1.6. ‘may the mines yield abundance of 
metal.’ The silver-mines of Laurion in Attica were famous (cf. 
Pers. 238 apyvpov πηγὴ .. . θησαυρὸς χθονός). They were leased 
out by the State to private speculators for a term of three years 
(Aristot. Const. Ath. 47); and this period of lease, as Dr. Verrall 
conjectures with some probability, is what Aeschylus means by 
‘the allotted time.’ 


γόνος πλουτόχθων is to be analysed as γόνος πλουσίας χθονός, 
a bold structure like αὐδὰ τρυσάνωρ for avda τετρυμένον ἀνδρός 
(Soph. P&ifoct, 208 f.). ἑρμαίαν, ‘gainful,’ because Hermes is 
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the god leading men to gain, and especially to lucky finds ; hence 
ἕρμαιον, a ‘ windfall.’ 


904. ἐπικρανεῖ is the manuscript reading here and in dgam. 
1340. It seems to be a derived verb from ἐπίκρανον, and to mean 
‘to put on as a capital on a column,’ hence ‘ to complete,’ ‘ perfect.’ 


906. ἀθανάτοις here seems to refer only to the Olympian gods, 
as usually in Homer, though strictly the powers beneath the earth 
(τοῖς ὑπὸ γαῖαν) are equally deathless. 


907 f. ‘In their dealings with men they manifestly win their 
way to fulfilment.’ This does not mean that the methods by which 
the Eumenides deal with men are obvious; far from it. It means 
that the fact that they attain to their issue, the τέλος of retribution, 
is obvious ; it is the γερρ of their working that is patent. Thus 
φανερῶς qualifies τελέως, and we may render the two words ‘in 
manifestly successful wise’ or ‘in manner of manifest success.’ For 
διαπράσσειν in the intransitive sense ‘win one’s way’ cf. Aristoph. 
Knights 83. On redéws cf. vv. 314, 361, 371. 


ἀοιδάς : for songs, and especially choral songs such as the κῶμος, 
are the token of ed τοῦρις and peaceful welfare. Cf. Sspf/. 694 ff. 
War on the other hand puts an end to music; cf. Szpp/. 681 
dxopov ἀκίθαριν δακρνογόνον “Apn, etc. 


909. δακρύων is a genitive of quality, equivalent to an adjective 
such as δακρυόεντα. Cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 533 τόλμης πρόσωπον, 
“bold face’; Ziect. 19 ἄστρων εὐφρόνη, ‘starry night’; Antig. 114 
λευκῆς χιόνος πτέρνγι, ‘snow-white wing’; Eurip. Phoen. 1526 
γάλακτος μαστοῖς, ‘milky breasts,’ etc. 


911. The adjective ἀνδροκμῆτας is equivalent to a genitive 
expressing that wherein the τύχαι consist, viz. the slaughter of 
men; cf. v. gor and Soph. Pki/oct. 715 οἰνοχύτου πώματος, etc. 


913. κύρι᾽ ἔχοντες, ‘having authority (to assign wedlock to 
maidens)’; the reference is to the θεοὶ γαμήλιοι (see on vv. 794 ff.), 
and especially to Zeus τέλειος and Hera {vyla or τελεία. 


914. With the Olympian gods of wedlock are coupled here the 
Moirat, who are like the Erinyes daughters of Night (so Hesiod 
Theog. 218, though he makes them also daughters of Zeus by 
Themis, ibid. 904). See above, v. 170. They are thus highly 
extolled here because their worship implies regard for moral and 
social order, regulation and moderation, which their name signifies 
(μοῖρα, ‘measure,’ hence practically ‘the mean,’ τὸ μέσον ; cf. note 
on v. 497). 


918 f. ἐπιβριθεῖς xré., ‘having weighty influence on righteous 
associations,’ 

923. The phrase ‘I love the eyes of Persuasion’ means little 
more than ‘I thank Persuasion’ (on which deity see note, v. 843). 
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As it is by means of the eyes that the spirit or influence of a person 
is revealed to those whom he influences, we may speak of the person 
as ὄμματά τινος when we wish to lay stress on the fact that he exerts 
such influence. So ὄμματα Πειθοῦς is a mere periphrasis for Peitho 
conceived as winning over men by the sight of her seductive charm, 


925. τάσδ᾽, namely the Chorus. The ‘rude refusal’ refers to 
vv. 770-83, 797-806, 829-38. 

926. Ζεὺς ἀγοραῖος, Zeus in his quality of president over the 
debates in the ἀγορά, and hence as presiding over debate in general. 
The issue of the play is the assertion of the supremacy of Zeus and 
the Olympian gods, with the principle of equitable law represented 
by them, over the rude law of ‘ blood for blood’ championed by the 
Erinyes ; Zeus causes this victory to be won by deéate, before a 
court of law. 


927 f. ‘Our contention for good is for ever supreme ’; i.e. hence- 
forth the Olympian gods and the Eumenides will make common 
cause, contending only in wholesome rivalry (the good “Eps, on 
which see vv. 861 f.), and thus bring supreme blessing on the land. 


931 ff. Literally, ‘Nor may the dust, on drinking the black blood 
of citizens, from wrath clutch at vengeance (consisting in) retributive 
disasters of the city.’ The sense is made clearer by comparison 
with Choéph. 66 f. δι’ atuar’ ἐκποθένθ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὸς τροφοῦ riras 
φόνος πέπηγεν οὐ διαρρύδαν, i.e. the blood shed upon the earth is 
sucked up by the earth and vanishes, but thereby it (or the earth 
impregnated by it) becomes an influence which demands and exacts 
vengeance in return. &ras is in apposition to ποινάς, defining 
wherein the vengeance consists, or, more probably, is a defining 
gen. governed by it. Cf. Sevem against Th. 736 f. κόνις πίῃ pedap- 
παγὲς αἷμα φοίνιον, and above, v. 256. 


935 ff. ‘May they repay kindness in a spirit of common love, 
and hate with one accord,’ i.e. ‘may all unite in the same friend- 
ships and the same enmities ’ (in common parlance τοὺς αὐτοὺς φίλους 
καὶ ἐχθροὺς νομίζειν). With χάρματα ἀντιδιδοῖεν cf. χάριν ἀντιδιδόναι 
in Soph. Oed. Col. 232 etc. στυγεῖν, infinitive in imperative sense, 
as in v. 583. 

938. τόδ᾽, namely to have the same friendships and enmities. 


939 f. ‘ Ye see, they have wit to find the ways of kindly speech’ ; 
the Erinyes know how to bless, as Eumenides. For ὁδόν cf. Agam. 
1154 ὅρους θεσπεσίας ὁδοῦ, ‘the lines of the ways of prophecy,’ etc. 


941. προσώπων, referring to the grim appearance of the Chorus; 
cf. Soph. Oed. Tyr. 447 f. od τὸ σὸν δείσας πρόσωπον, not fearing 
thy (angry) looks.’ 

943. εὔφρονας is doubtless in reference to the name Evpevlies 
which is henceforth to be borne by the Chorus. Probably it is this 
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very phrase which the writer of the Greek Introduction had in view 
when he said that Aeschylus ‘represented the Erinyes as being 
mollified and receiving the title of Zumenides’ ; see on v. 850. 


947. αἰσιμία (from αἴσιμος, αἶσα) seems to mean ‘ fittingness,’ the 
condition in which prevails αἷσα or μοῖρα; the latter terms, 
originally meaning merely ‘ assignment’ (of fortune by gods), came 
in the course of Greek history to signify the portion fit for man, 
viz. a moderate estate, and thus practically are the same as ‘the 
mean’ (see on v. 497). Hence αἰσιμίαι πλούτου means a portion 
of wealth fitting for man, not so little as to deny to the possessor 
comfort and happiness, and not so great as to turn his head with 
overweening pride and call down the wrath of the gods. Thus in 
Agam. 775 the righteous man whose moderate and fitting estate is 
contrasted with the sinner’s luxury is called ἐναίσιμος. 


948. The Athenians are said to be near to Zeus because he 
constantly favours them with his presence and the manifestation of 
his will. Whether there is any reference to Aénship with Zeus is 
doubtful. ἥμενοι, because sitting is a feature of dignity, as of 
magistrates ; cf.e.g. Eurip. Andr. 699 ἐν ἀρχαῖς ἥμενοι. 


949. παρθένου, viz. Athena. ἐν χρόνῳ, ‘at length’ (cf. v. 473) ; 
it is only after long struggles and bitter internal strife that the men 
of Attica have attained σωφροσύνη, discretion, moral insight and 
the power to act up to it. 


950. Strictly speaking, the wings of Athena are only a metaphor. 
But the goddess was often thought and spoken of as ᾽Αθηνᾶ Νίκη, 
in which quality she had a famous little temple on the bastion by 
the south wing of the Propylaea, on the west of the Acropolis 
of Athens. Now Νίκη in art, when distinct from Athena, is 
constantly figured as a winged female; and she often appears as a 
personified attribute of Athena, as for instance the winged Νίκη 
standing in the hand of the colossal figure of Athena Parthenos 
made by Pheidias for the Parthenon. Thus the mention of 
Athena’s ‘wings’ here has reference to the goddess’ incarnate 
attribute, Nike. 


952. θαλάμους, the grotto on the north-eastern foot of the 
Areopagus, which was to become the sanctuary of the Eumenides. 


953. προπομπῶν, the procession of maidens and young and old 
matrons which now appears with torches to escort the Eumenides 
to their new home; see vv. 968 ff. 


954. σφαγίων, the regular term for sacrifices to infernal powers. 


956. This verse may be taken in two ways: (1) the genitive 
may be J/ocal (cf. Léad ix. 219, xxiv. 598, Odyss. xxiii. 90 τοίχου 
τοῦ érépov, ‘by the other wall’; //éad v. 222 πεδίοιο. . . διώκεμεν 
ἠδὲ φέβεσθαι, ‘to pursue and to flee in the plain’; and the post- 
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Homeric τῆς ὁδοῦ, ‘on the way,’ with note on v. 342 above), and 
we may render ‘keep down baneful influences in the land’; or (2) 
ες genitive may be objective after ἀτηρόν, ‘influence baneful to the 
and.’ 


959. ὑμεῖς, addressed to the προπομποί. 


960. Kpavads is a mythical king of Athens, of the class of 
eponymous heroes (see on v. 16), who was invented by popular 
legend to explain the title Kpavad πόλις, ‘Crag-Town,’ given to 
Athens. μετοίκοιβ, in Attic law the resident aliens, who though 
excluded from the privileges of full citizenship had yet certain 
legal rights amounting to a half-citizenship. Here it is simply 
‘immigrants,’ as the Eumenides are by virtue of their settlement 
in Athens. 


961 f. ἀγαθῶν ἀγαθή, ‘good among good,’ i.e. supremely good ; 
the genitive is local. Cf. Soph. Oed. Col. 1238 κακὰ κακῶν, Aesch. 
Pers. 681 πιστὰ πιστῶν, etc. 


964. See on v. 876. 


965. οἰκίαν Kré., ‘if ye reverence my presence among you’ 
(cf. v. 960) ‘ye shall have no cause to find fault with your fortunes.’ 


969. τόπους, the θαλάμους of v. 952. 


971. δικαίως, ‘in due form,’ seems to quality πέμψω ; this is 
better than making it depend on φρονροῦσιν. ὄμμα, metaphorical 
for what is of vital importance, something like our ‘ guiding spirit,’ 
implying at once prectousness and guidance. Cf. Choéph. 934 
ὀφθαλμὸν οἴκων, of Orestes; Pers. 169 ὄμμα yap δόμων νομίζω δεσπότου 
παρουσίαν ; Pindar Olymp. ii. 9 f. Σικελίας 7’ ἔσαν ὀφθαλμός. Some 
take it as in apposition to λόχος and στόλος ; but there is not 
sufficient reason to pay such a high compliment to the women. 
It has been also suggested that ὄμμα κτὲ. is accusative and refers 
to the sanctuary of Athena, whither the procession is to assemble 
before marching to the precinct of the Eumenides; it would be 
better, however, to take it as referring to the Court of the 
Areopagus, whither the procession is now summoned. If so, ὄμμα 
see refer also to the Council’s watchful guardianship of Athens 
(v. 670). 


972. Θησῇδος : see on vv. 13, 380, 647. ἐξίκοιτ᾽ dv: optative 
of polite command ; cf. v. 94 etc. 


974. Apparently dark-red robes were used in the ritual of the 
Eumenides at Athens as offerings, as was natural, seeing that they 
were goddesses of the underworld. Cf. Thucyd. iii, 58 on the 
offerings made to the souls of the men who fell at Plataeae, 
ἀποθανόντας ὑπὸ Μήδων καὶ ταφέντας ἐν τῇ ἡμετέρᾳ ἐτιμῶμεν κατὰ 
ἔτος ἕκαστον δημοσίᾳ ἐσθήμασί τε καὶ τοῖς ἄλλοις νομίμοις. It is not 
quite clear how this act, which the προπομποί are now enjoined to 
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perform, was carried out on the stage; probably the robes were 
lifted up in sign of offering. 

976. ὁμιλία χθονός : as in v. 384. 

977. εὐάνδροισι συμφοραῖς, ‘hap of good fortune to the folk’; 
see ON v. O11. πρέπῃ, ‘make its presence manifest.’ 


978 ff. Here begins the hymn of the procession which ushers out 
the Eumenides to their new home. δόμῳ : for the rare dative after 
verbs of motion see on v. 203. 

979. Νυκτός : see on v. 316. παῖδες ἄπαιδες, much like γραῖαι 
παλαιαὶ παῖδες in v. 69, the adjective being added to point out that 
παῖδες is not to be taken in the sense of youth. 


981. ὠγυγίοισι seems to mean ‘ancient,’ ‘old-world,’ and is 
said to be derived from ᾿Ωγύγης, a mythical king of Thebes, 
according to one legend, but connected with Athens in another 
account, at a date of immemorial antiquity. The adjective is 
usually applied to rocks or what is situate on rocks (the Styx, Hes. 
Theog. 806; Thebes and Athens in Aeschylus and Sophocles: the 
hills of Phlius in Pindar Mem. vi. 50); hence it is likely that 
᾿Ὠγύγης as a person was invented to explain the adjective, like 
Kpavaés (v. 960), after its meaning had been forgotten. 

982. This line is hopelessly corrupt. Possibly Aeschylus wrote 
περίσεπτα, adverbially, like περίπεμπτα in Agam. 87. 


985. σεμναί, in allusion to the title Σεμναί, the native term for 
these goddesses in Athens. Properly the title Evmevides was a 
foreign one, being used especially in Secyon; but it came about 
this time to Athens. 

988. σπονδαί, ‘libations,’ i.e. the vessels etc. for libations borne 
by the proper ministers at the end of the procession. 


989. The dative is that of the possessor ; cf. Eurip. Bacch. 336 
ἡμῖν τε τιμὴ παντὶ τῷ γένει προσῇ, ‘honour accrue to all our race,’ 
etc. 


990. ovyxaréBa: the verb καταβαίνειν means ‘to enter the 
lists’ for a contest. Zeus and Moira have combined to work 
together harmoniously for the good of the human race. It was not 
always so. In the beginning of his rule Zeus with his Olympian 
dynasty was harsh and capricious, offending against the unswerv- 
ing passionless dispensations of the Afoirai, as is shewn in the 
Prometheus Bound. But now the two principles,—the human and 
humane rulings of the Olympian gods, their readiness to stretch a 
point of law in order to satisfy their sympathies with man’s weakness, 
and on the other hand the merciless rule represented by the Motrai 
and Erinyes—have become reconciled and blended; the former 
Siac a becomes less irregular and capricious, the latter more 
merciful, and the combination of the two results in a rule of 
universal law, strictly legal but at the same time sweetly reasonable 
and equitable, Such is the moral of our play. 
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CRITICAL APPENDIX 


THE present play is contained in several manuscripts, of which the 
names and symbols are as follows :— 

M. The famous Codex Mediceus or Laurentéanus in Florence 
(plut. xxii. 9), containing the works of Sophocles, Aeschylus, and 
Apollonius Rhodius. It was written in the roth century A.D., 
according to Cobet; others regard it as somewhat later. The 
first hand wrote the text, the second hand corrected the blunders 
of the first and added the glosses and scholia, etc. ; by two later 
hands have been added some further corrections and scholia. 

b. The Codex Guelferbytanus or Wolfenbiittel MS. (88), written 
in the 15th century A.D. 

c. The Paris MS. (2886), of the end of the 15th century. 

ἃ, The Codex Augustanus, now at Munich (546), written in 
the 16th century. It contains our play from v. 544 onwards. 

f. «A Florentine MS. of the early 14th century (plut. xxxi. 8). 

g. Δ Venetian MS. (xci. 5) of the 15th century. 

ἢ, The Codex Farnesianus (I. E 5), corrected and commented 
upon by Demetrius Triclinius. 

The following are the passages where important textual diffh- 
culties arise, or corrupt readings in the MSS. have been set right 
by the emendations of editors.? 


11. παρνησοῦσθ᾽ M: corr. by Robortelli. 

18. χρόνοισ M: corr. by Turnebe. 

23. ἀναστροφά M, ἀναστροφαί fgh; ἀναστροφή the scholion on 
ν. 24. 

24, Βρόμιος δ᾽ Ὁ ἔφ. 

27. πλείστουσ M: corr. by Turnebe and Stanley. 

36. M has βάσιν written as a variant over στάσιν. 

41. ἔχοντι M: ἔχοντα fg. 

46. λέχοσ M: λόχος fg. 


1 The following critical notes do not aim at giving a full synopsis of MS. 
readings, but merely record what is of real importance. Misspellings (such as ec 
for t, ὦ for o), omissions or false insertions of ν ἐφελκυστικόν, wrong accentuation, 
and the like, are passed over in silence. 
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. πλαστοῖσι M: πλατοῖσι Elmsley. 
. δία Μ, which may possibly be right, or nearly so; compare 


duepds. To Burges is due λίβα. 


. πόνων M (second hand): corr. Arnaldus. 
. βεβῶντ᾽ M: corr. by Stephanus, 

. πόντου M: corr. by Turnébe. 

. καρδία (καρδίαι second hand) σέθεν M. 

. ἁρκυσμάτων Μ : corr. by Turneébe. 


ἐκκατιλλώψασ M : corr. by Turnébe. 


. ἐμοῖσ M: ἐμοί Hermann. 

. μωγμόσ M: corr. by Robortelli. 

. ἐκλιπὼν M: corr. by Blomfield. 

. οὐδ᾽ M: od δ᾽ Pearson. Musgrave ingeniously conjectured 


σοῦ δ᾽, ‘ haste.’ 


. κατισχαίνουσα Μ : corr. by Robortelli. 
. εἰδώμεθ᾽ M: corr. by Turnebe. 

. δ᾽ M: Abresch con). θ᾽. 

. θρόνον M: θρόμβον Wakefield. 

. αἰρούμενον M: corr. by Abresch. 

. μάντι σῷ M: corr. by Schuetz. 

. μυκὸν M: corr. by Robortelli. 

. δὲ μοίρασ M: I have transposed, metré gratia. 
. te M: corr. by Casaubon. 

. φεύγων M: corr. by Porson. 

. δ᾽ ὧν M: corr. by Porson. 

. ἐκείνου M: corr. by Bothe. 

. μέλαν ἀπ᾽ ἀΐων (1.6. ἀνθρώπων) M. 

. ἀποφθοραὶ M: corr. by Musgrave. 


ἠρκέσω Μ : εἰργάσω Wordsworth. 


. μόρσιμοι M: corr. fg. 

. 4M: corr. by Canter. 

. ἄγειν. . . μητρώων M: corr. fg. 

. κἀκκυνηγέτησ M: corr. by Erfurdt. 

. κελεύομασιν M : κελεύμασι h. 

. νεκρὸν M : corr. by Victorius. 

. λεύσσε. TOY πάντα M (πάντᾶι second hand): corr. by Her- 


mann. 


. οὖν deleted by Hermann. 

. πέδωι κεχυμένον M: corr. by Porson. 

. lyvdvao’ M, ἰσχάνασ᾽ fg: corr. by Turnébe. 
. ἀντιποίνουσ M : corr. by Schuetz. 


Casaubon’s conjecture ματροφόνου is plausible ; ; but see 
explanatory note on the verse. 


. ἄλλον M: corr. by Heath. 
. εὐθυδίκαι 0° olf? οἰμεθ᾽ M: corr. by H. L. Ahrens. 
. προσνέμοντασ M: corr. fgh. A spondee or anapaest is 


wanting to the line. 


. ἀφ᾽ ἡμῶν μῆνισ épépre M: transposed by Porson, on the 


310. 
319. 
321. 


326. 
331. 
335. 
336. 
339. 


342. 


345. 
346. 


351. 
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ground that anapaestic systems observe the rule of syz- 
apheza, or absence of hiatus, within themselves. 

ἀλιτρῶν M: corr. by Auratus. 

πτάκα M (πτᾶκα second hand): corr. by Sophianus. 

παρα. ορὰ M, but v. 330 παράφρονα M: corr. by Turnébe. 
But it is possible that in at least one of these passages 
the true reading may be παραφρόνα, since we find the 
parallel forms εὐφρόνη, ἀφρόνη, δυσφρόνη 

θανάτων M: corr. by Canter. 

αὐτουργίαισ ξύμπασ wow M: corr. by Turnébe 

ὕμνοισ M. 

συνδάτωρ M: corr. by Turnébe. 

ἄκληρος seems to be a gloss that has crept info the text. 

πίθασοσ M: corr. c. 

φίλοσ M: corr. by Turnébe. 

ὑφ᾽ looks as though it has been inserted in order to make 
clear the construction ; the glossator perhaps did not find 
it, else he would hardly have made the comment διὰ τὸ 
νέον αἷμα. 

ἐσ M: corr. by Pauw. 

This verse seems somewhat corrupt; put as the corresponding 
ν. 342 is imperfect no restoration is possible. 

ἐπιφόνοισ M: corr. by Heath. 


352-356 are in M placed as the numbers here given to them 


353. 
355. 
358. 
364. 
366. 
376. 
389. 
394, 
395. 
400. 


402. 
408. 
413. 
418. 


indicate; the present transposition is called for by the 
need for a passage corresponding to vv. 344-48 and by 
the absence of any corresponding verses after v. 365. 

ἄγκαθεν M: corr. by Pearson. 

One long syllable is wanting. 

γὰρ is spurious, offending against both metre and idiom. 

ἀτίεται M: corr. by Canter. 

δυσοδοπαίπαλα M : corr. by Weil. 

τὴν καταφθατουμένην M : corr. by Stanley, 

ὁρωμέναισ M: corr. by Stanley. 

So M: αἰανῆς fgh, 

ἀρὰ M: corr. fg. 

τοῦτο M: corr. by Arnaldus. 

σφαγῆσ M: corr. by Scaliger. 

ἐπιρροιζεῖ M : corr. by Scaliger. 

δικαίωσ M: corr. by Dindorf. 

τ᾽ ἐπαξίων M: corr. by Arnaldus. 

ΟΜ: ἐμῆς fg. 


4281. ἔχει. . . ἐφεζομένη M: corr. by Wieseler. 


428. 
450. 


451. 


457. 


καθαιμάξουσιν οθηλοῦ M: corr. by Turnébe. 
φόνουσ Μ΄: corr. by Robortelli. 

ὀξυμηνίτου M: corr. by Pearson. 

ὅμωσ Μ : corr. by Pauw. 

πέδω M : corr. by Dindorf. 
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459. 


461. 
464. 
467. 


469. 


479. 


483. 
489. 
492. 


497. 
498. 
512. 
614. 
516. 
617. 
618. 


522. 
523. 
524. 
626. 
529. 
530. 
531. 
637. 
544. 
645. 
563. 


564. 
579. 
582. 
595. 
598. 
614. 
615. 
617. 
622. 
643. 
647. 
648. 
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δὲ δυσπήματ᾽ ἀμηχάνωσ M: re Abresch, δυσποίμαντ᾽ Casau- 
bon. There was however an ancient variant reading 
ἀμηνίτως which was known to the Scholiast, who explains 
‘it is difficult for me to send them away without arousing 
their wrath.’ 

αἱρουμένουσ M: corr. by Casaubon. 

θ᾽ inserted by Wellauer. 

ὅρκων περῶντασ M: corr. by Hermann, as the Scholiast 
comments ‘ giving an oath,’ ὅρκον διδόντας. 

τε καὶ Heath. 

ἄκετ᾽ M: corr. by Schuetz. 

After τλάμων M has the spurious words δέ ric. 

fw... ἰὼ M: corr. by Pauw. 

δειμαίνει Μ : corr. by Dobree. 

καρδίαν ἀνατρέφων M: καρδίας H. Voss. I have written ἄγαν 
τρέφων, ‘nourishing reverence.’ 

ἅπαντι M: corr. by Pauw. 

δι’ M: corr. fgh. 

δωμάτων ἐπιστροφὰσ M: corr. by Heath. 

ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ M: corr. by Wieseler. 

δ᾽ added by Pauw. 

περαιβάδαν M: corr. f. 

One iambus is wanting to the line: hence O. Miiller reads 
ἄγοντα πολλά. 

ἐν added by Abresch. 

δυσπαλεῖται M: corr. by Turnébe. 

θερμοεργῷ M: corr. ἢ. 

λέπαδνον M: corr. by Musgrave. 

ἄκλαυστοσ ἄϊστοσ M: ἄκλαυτος Dindorf, aloros Porson. 

κατεργάθου M: corr. by Porson and Dindorf. 

ἐιτ᾽ (corrected to ἥτ᾽) οὖν M. 

τῶνδ᾽ Schol. and fg. 

τοῦδε φόνου M: corr. by Turnébe. 

τ᾽ added by Hermann. 

Perhaps the more correct form is πέπισθι, as suggested by 
Veitch. 

μιασμάτων M: corr. by Elmsley. 

δ᾽ ὧν M: corr. by Canter. 

κελεύσει M: corr. by Hermann. 

μιν M: corr. by Porson. 

περέσκήνωσεν M: corr. ἃ. 

ἄνω M: ἄνω re dfg. 

dcOualvw M: corr. fg. 

πέδωι Μ΄: corr. by Dindorf. 

So M: κεκλημένη fg h, which may be right. 

Thus M : but ὡς fgh. 

aiyéwe M: corr. fgh. 

δ᾽ ἑκάστων M: δικαστῶν Canter. 


656. 
657. 
660. 
667. 
674. 
677. 
691. 
697. 
710. 
716. 
749, 
751. 
753, 
760. 
762. 
114, 
198. 
805. 
808. 
816. 
819. 
820. 


821. 
837. 
848. 
853. 
859. 


861. 
865. 
866. 
881. 


890. 
896. 


898. 
900. 
909. 
914. 
917. 
936. 
940. 
943. 
946. 
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τόδ᾽ Μ΄: corr. by Grotius. 

᾿πικαινόντων M : corr. by Stephanus. 

μὴδὲ M: corr. bfg. 

σκύθηισιν M : see explanatory note above. 

αἰδουμένοισ M: corr. by Canter. 

κἀγὼ τε M: corr. by Robortelli and Porson. 

δαίμονασ M : corrected from the Scholion on Eurip. 4d. 12. 

ἀμφίβολοσ M: corr. by Turnébe. 

vad M. 

by’ M: corr. fg. 

777. ἰὼ δίκα M: corr. by Hermann and Lachmann. 

βαλεῖν M: corr. by Turnébe. 

781. ἔπαθον M: corr. by Hermann. 

ὁ θήσασ M: corr. by Turnébe. 

δέ τε τῆιδε γῆι μὴ M: corr. by Turnébe. 

ἀντιπαθῆ, 118 ἐπεσσύμενοσ Μ. 

τε omitted by M. 

δαμαίαν M: corr. by L. Dindorf. 

καίτοι μὲν M: I have written as above. 

ὅσην M: corr. by Pauw. 

ἀοίνουσ M : corr. by Robortelli. 

μηδ᾽ Μ : corr. by Dindorf. 

ἐξελοῦσ᾽ M: the Scholiast explains it by dvarrepwoaca, 
‘exciting,’ which suggests that the true reading is ἐκθολοῦσ᾽. 

ἱδρύσηι κάρη (second hand κάρα) M: corr. by Stephanus. 

δαμίαν Μ΄: see on v. 805. 

τῆδεγ᾽ ἀμοίρου M: corr. by Dobree. 

εὐσθενεῖν M: corr. by Scaliger. 

The reading of M is given in the text. Weil would read 
Tolyap κατᾷσον οὖς ἐπικτήσει φίλους, ‘then conciliate those 
who will be your friends,’ by invoking blessings on them. 

vixno M: corr. by Hermann. 

βροτῶν M: corr. by Stanley. 

εὐθενοῦντασ Μ. 

ἐξαμβρόσαι in M is corrupt, concealing some word meaning 
“cause to rise forth’ or the like. 

ἀμπλακήματά M: corr. by Pauw. 

φλοιγμὸσ M: corr. fg. 

τ᾽ added by Turnébe. 

εὐθενοῦντ᾽ ἄγαν M: corr. by Dobree. 

τε τῷ supplied by Verrall. 

κρύων M: corr. by Aldus. 

θεαὶ τῶν M: corr. by Hermann. 

μέγα κοινοι M: corr. by Turnébe. 

κοινωφελεῖ M: corr. by Hermann. 

εὑρίσκει M: corr. by Hermann. 

εὐφράνασ M (εὐφρόνας d): corr. by Turnébe. 

πάντεσ M: corr, g. 
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947. 
949. 
953. 
956. 
959. 
960. 
963. 


967. 
978. 
979. 
980. 
982. 
985. 
986. 
988. 
989. 
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χαίρετε added by Turnébe. 

παρθένουσ M: corr. by Robortelli. 

πρόπομπον M: corr. by Bentley. 

ἀτήριον M: corr. by Bentley. 

ἡμεῖσ M: corr. by Turnebe. 

μέτοικοι M: corr. by Turnebe. 

ἐπιδιπλοΐζω M: corr. by Weil. See however Vahlen, 
Index Lectionum, Berlin, Apr.—Aug. 1898. 

δὲ M: corr. by Hermann. 

Bar’ ἐν δόμωι M: corr. by Wellauer. 

εὐθύφρονι M: corr. by Burney. 

χωρεῖτε M: corr. by Hermann. 

So M: the verse is hopelessly corrupt. 

A syllable such as σὺν (Hermann) or τᾷ (Weil) is wanting. 

ὁδὸν δ᾽ M: corr. by Boissonade. 

εἰσ τὸ πᾶν. . . οἴκων M: corr. by Linwood. 

Ζεὺσ παντόπτασ M: corr. by Musgrave. 


APPENDIX I 


THE following is the translation of the great Stasimon (vv. 300-374), 
in which the province of the Erinyes is described. ! 


Introductory 


Haste we now the dance to wind, 

Since beseems in dread refrain, 

To utter how our bodeful train 

Deals the lots to mortal kind. 

Loyal are we to the Right, — 

Hence clean hands whoso extendeth, 

Scatheless still through life he wendeth, 

Nor on him our wrath may light. 

But who guilty hands doth hide, 

Stain’d with blood—as yonder wight, — 

Lurketh ever at his side, 

Witness true, this Brood of Night. 

Blood-avengers we appear, 
Stern-purpos’d to achieve our doom severe. 


Strophe 1 


Oh mother, hear me, Mother Night, 
Who brought me forth, a living dread, 
To scare the living and the dead, 
Latona’s son does me despite ;— 
Stealing away my trembling prey, 
Destined a mother’s murder to requite. 


Now o’er the victim lift the dread refrain, 
The Furies’ death-hymn, madness-fraught ; 
Torch of the brain,? from Hades brought, — 
Soul-binding, lyreless, mortal-blighting strain. 


1 Taken from Miss Swanwick’s Agamemnon, Choephori, and Eumenides of 
Aeschylus, London, 1865. 

2 The translator here apparently connects the second half of the compound 
φρενοδαλής with Sadrds, ‘torch,’ with which in reality it has nothing to do; the 
following words ‘from Hades brought’ are probably made up to help out this 
mistaken etymology. 
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Antistrophe 1 


For Fate supreme ordains that we 
This office hold for evermore :— 
Mortals imbrued with kindred gore 
We scathe, till under earth they flee ; 
And when in death 
They yield their breath 
In Hades still our thralls they be. 


Now o’er the victim lift the dread refrain, 
The Furies’ death-hymn, madness-fraught ;— 
Torch of the brain, from Hades brought, — 
Soul-binding, lyreless, mortal-blighting strain. 


Strophe 2 


For even at birth Fate assign’d our career 
Apart from the gods ;—we approach not their sphere ; 
Their banquets we share not, 
Their white robes we wear not, 
Men’s homes to destroy is the Furies’ employ ; 
When Ares in strife 
Robs a brother of life, 
Ruthless, the blood-dripping caitiff we chase ;— 
Though girded with strength, he falters at length 
And falls, overpower’d in the race. 


Antistrophe 2 


No partner brook we in our time-honour’d cares, 
Nor share with the gods jurisdiction nor prayers. 
For, us,—the detested, — 
Blood-stain’d, sable-vested, 
High Zeus from his hall did exclude one and all. 
So downward we stoop 
On our foe with fell swoop, 
And crush him with heavy foot-fall where he lies ; 
With these limbs we o’erthrow both the swift and the slow ; 
Once prostrate, our victims ne’er rise. 


Strophe 3 


Man’s lofty pride that soars to greet 

The empyrean, to the ground 

Dwindles dishonour’d at the sound 

Of our dark-stoled approach, when fleet 
Our bodeful dance we weave with whirling feet. 
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Antistrophe 3 


Through evil blind, the wretch, though prone, 
Knows not his fall; for dark the cloud 
That doth the guilty mind o’ershroud ; 
And Fame proclaims with heavy groan 
The curse, dark-brooding, o’er a house o’erthrown. 


Strophe 4 


For such Fate’s decree :—dread ministers we,— 

Keen-eyed to conceive what untired we achieve ; 

Of crime ever mindful, obdurate to prayer, 

Apart from the gods our loath’d mission we bear ;— 

To living and to dead, ’neath our sunless torch-ray, ' 
Dark and rugged our way. 


Antistrophe 4 


Who then without fear among mortals can hear 

Our Fate-sanctioned warrant, our god-given right ? 

For not with dishonour I wield my dread might, 

Although my hoar mission, in darkness profound, 
I hold ’neath the ground. 


1 The translator takes λάμπᾳ as equivalent to λαμπάδι, following some editors. 
But there is really no authority for supposing λάμπη to be the same thing as 
λαμπάς ; more probably it means ‘ murk, from an original sense of ‘overgrowth 
of mould,’ like situs in Virgil s loco senta situ. Compare evpwets. 
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NOTES ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Cleansing of Orestes (frontispiece). From an Italian vase- 
painting (Monument? del? Instituto, 1v. pl. 48). Orestes is seen 
sitting with drawn sword on the omphalos, while Apollo, holding in 
his left hand a bough of bay, sprinkles his head with the blood of a 
sucking-pig (vv. 427 ff.). To the right of Apollo is Artemis. 
Below is seen an Erinys approaching with threatening gesture. On 
the extreme left is seen Clytaemestra arousing two Erinyes, of whom 
one still sleeps, while the other is beginning to awaken. 

Themis as Prophetess (page 1). From a classical vase-painting 
of Athenian manufacture (Gerhard, Vasendilder, 1v. pl. 328; Wiener 
Vorlegeblatter, A. xi.). Here is given a picture of Themis playing 
the part alluded to in our play (vv. 2 ff.). She sits on the tripod 
over the rift in the earth whence arises the spirit of prophecy, and 
holds in her hand the bough of bay, afterwards sacred to Apollo. 
The man to whom she is delivering the prophecy is Aegeus. 

The Dinner of Phineus (facing page 3). From an Attic vase 
(Monumenti dell? Instituto, 11. 49). The blind king Phineus sits 
helpless before his overturned table, from which the Harpies have 
carried away his food. The latter are being pursued by the winged 
Argonauts, Zetes and Calais. See note on wv. sof. 

Orestes taking Refuge with Apollo (page 5). From a South 
Italian vase (Overbeck, Gallerie, Abbild. Iv. xxix., Raoul-Rochette, 
Monuments Inédits). In the centre is Orestes, sword in hand, 
crouching down upon the omphalos of the Delphian temple. By 
him sits Apollo on his prophetic tripod, a branch of bay in his 
hand, arresting the approach of a winged Erinys who bears a sword 
and torch (compare vv. 40 ff. of our play). On the right of the 
omphalos are two female figures, evidently priestesses, recoiling in 
horror at the sight. 

Erinys Huntress (page 11). From a vase-painting (Millingen, 
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Vas. Coghill, 29, 1). Orestes is here seen fleeing away, his bloody 
sword in his hand, pursued by an Erinys attired as a huntress, 
winged, and holding a scourge apparently composed of a snake ; in 
her hair snakes writhe (see vv. 51, 106, etc., of our play). 

Athena (page 14). From a Panathenaic Amphora (Brit. Mus. 
B 603) illustrating the phrase ὀρθὸν πόδα of v. 287 (see note). 
The goddess steps forward to the attack, and the motion causes her 
robe to rise slightly exposing her feet to full view. One foot is 
planted flat on the ground ; the other is raised and bent downwards 
from the ankle, ὀρθός, only the toes touching the earth. 

Athena (page 15). From a Panathenaic Amphora (Brit. Mus. 
B 139) illustrating the phrase κατηρεφῆ πόδα of v. 287. The 
goddess is here standing at rest and her robe falls straight down- 
wards, almost wholly veiling the feet. 

The Birth of Athena (page 29). From an Attic vase (Brit. Mus. 
E 410, Gerhard, Vasendilder, 1. 4). Beginning from the left, the 
figures of the group are—1. Poseidon; 2. Hephaestus, holding the axe 
with which he has cleft open the head of Zeus; 3. Zeus enthroned, 
with Athena in full panoply springing from his head ; 4. [leithyia or 
Hileithya, the goddess presiding over birth; and 5. Artemis. See 
vv. 626 ff. of our play. 

Gorgon’s Head (page 51). From a terracotta (Brit. Mus. B 470). 

Gorgons Running (page 51). From an archaic vase- painting 
(Gerhard, Vasendilder, 11. pl. 88). Their wings and snaky tresses 
should be noticed (compare vv. 48 ff. of our play). 

Slaying of Aegisthus and Clytaemestra (page 81). Taken 
from a Roman sarcophagus. In the centre is Aegisthus on his 
throne, being seized by the hair by Orestes, who holds his sword 
ready to stab him, while Clytaemestra rushes to her paramour’s help. 
Farther to the right is the scene of Clytaemestra’s death at the hands 
of her son. At either end of the relief is the figure of an Erinys 
with a torch. For further details as to the figures see Robert, 
εἰμ (3 Sarcophag-Reltefs, 11. liv. p. 168, and διαὶ und Lied, 
pp. 1491. 

The Vote of Athena (page 101). From the relief on a Roman 
sarcophagus. Athena is here seen dropping her ψῆφος into the 
voting-urn, while an Erinys with a torch looks on, as in v. 699 of 
our play. See Robert, Romische Sarcophag-Reliefs, 11. Ὁ. 173. 


GLOSSARY OF RARER WORDS AND IDIOMS 
USED IN THIS PLAY 


ἄγη, ἡ, dread, respect, 492. 
ἄγκαθεν, aav., in the arms, 80 
ἄγκρισις, (poet. for ἀνάκρισι5), 
discussion, dispute, 345. 
ἄγνισμα, τό, purification, expia- 
tion, metaphor. of a person used 
as a means for purification, 


319. 

ἄγος, τό, defilement, pollution of 
guilt, 166. 

ἄγρα, ἡ, (hunt, chase; ence] 
booty taken in the chase, 
quarry, 148. 

&ypevpa, τό, a snare, toil, 438. 

ἄζομαι, I dread, stand in awe of, 
respect, 368, 950. 

ἄημα, τό, a breeze, wind, 863. 

&Oucros, -ov, aaj., untouched, un- 
corrupted, 668. 

αἰᾶνής, -és, adj., long-lasting, 
ancient, 394, 526; Aence weary, 
drear, awful, 457, 897. 

αἰᾶνῶς, adv., lastingly, for all 
time, 636. 

αἷμα, τό, blood; hence blood- 
shed, 577. 
ματορρόφος, -ov, aaj., blood- 
drinking, 189. 

aiparorrayfis, -és, aaj., blood- 


dripping, 346. 
αἰπολέω, [I tend goats; ence 


generally] I tend, wait upon, 
192. 

alpopat, zor. 2 mid. art. ἀρόμενος, 
I draw ἜΡΟΝ myself, contract, 
incur, 166. 

αἰσιμία, ἡ, fit estate, welfare, 
947. ; 

aloros, -ov, aaj., unseen, un- 
regarded, 529. 

alxph, ἡ, [edge of a weapon; 
ence) devouring influence, 


765. 

ἀκαρπία, ἡ, fruitlessness, barren- 
ness, 763. 

ἀκάρπωτος, -ov, adj., rendered 
fruitless, brought to naught, 
unfulfilled, 678. 

ἀκμαῖος, -a, -ov, adj., in the 
prime, of full strength, sturdy, 


383. 
axpobivioy, 76, a firstfruit, offer- 
ing of one’s choicest gains, 794. 
ἀκταίνω, I upraise, hold up, 36. 
ἄκτωρ, ὁ, leader, commander, 


377: τυ 
ἀλαός, -όν, aaj., sightless, blind, 
6 


316. 
ἀλάστωρ, ὁ, a banned man,-an 
outcast ; See on” Ὁ. 232. 
ἀλέκτωρ, ὁ, a cock, 820. 
ὕλος, -ov, adj., belonging 
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to a foreign tribe, strange, 
810. 

ἀμαθύνω, I lay in the dust, lay 
low, 893. 

ἀμβλωπός, -όν, ad7., dim, gloomy, 


910. 
ἀμείβομαι, [I do in response ; 
hence] 1 answer, respond, 420, 
550. 
wos, -ov, aay., free from 
. blame, blameless, 453, 642. 
dpds, -ἡ, -dv (Doric for ἡμέτερος), 
adj., our, 304, 418. 
ἀμύνομαι, oct, aor. 2 imper. 
ἀμυναθοῦ, I ward off from my- 
self, defend myself against, 
416. 
ἀμφίβονλος, -ov, adj., of divided 
counsel, half-minded, 697. 
ἄναρκτος, -ov, aaj., unruled, law- 
less, 494. 
ἄναρχος, same as dvapxros, 660. 
ἀνασπάω, aor. 1 subj, ἀνασπάσω, 
I draw or suck up, 611. 
ἀνάστασις, ἡ, a rising up again, 
resurrection, 612. 
γαστροφή, 
abode, haunt, 23. 
avarel, without harm, with im- 
punity, 59. 
ἀνατροπή, ἡ, overthrow, 388. 
ἀνδρηλατέω, [1 drive away a 
man; hence] I banish, pursue, 


217. 

ἀνδροκμής, ὁ, ἡ, aay., man- 
wearying, wasting men, ΟἿΙ ; 
hence weary, toilsome, 244. 

i ais I am a man-slayer, 


ἀν τυχᾶν -ἐς, adj., obtaining 
a husband, wedded, 913. 

ἀνέκαθεν, adv., from above, from 
aloft, 352. 

ἀντίκεντρος, -ov, adj., in place 
of a goad, goad-like, 136, 444. 

ἀντικτόγνος, -ον, ad7., wreaking, 
avenging slaughter, retribu- 
tively slaying, 442, 


ἡ, tarrying-place, | ἀπέν 
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ἀντίπαις, ὁ, ἢ, ad7., like a child, 
child-like, 38. 

ἀντιπενθής, -és, aa7., causing re- 
tributive sorrow, repaying with 
grief, or in lieu of lament, 746, 


774- 

ἀντίποιγα, τά, retribution, 262. 

ἀντιπυργόω, I rear in confront- 
ing towers, 652. 

ἀντίτολμος, -ov, adj., confront- 
ing with opposition, froward, 


517. 
ἀντίφονος, -ο», αα7., requiting 
blood with blood, 933. 
ἀξιόμῖσος, -ov, adj., worthy of 
hate, hateful, 346. 

ἄοινος, -ov, adj., without wine, 
wineless, 107, 819. 

ἀπαναίνομαι, aor. 1 part. ἀπα- 
νηνάμενος, I refuse, reject, 925. 

ἀπαξιόομαι, aor. 1 mid. ἀπηξιω- 
σάμην, I deem unworthy of, 
banish from, 347. 

Graripatw, perf. pass. part. 
ἀπητιμασμένος, I utterly dis- 
honour, 95. 

os, -ov, adj., freed from 
grief, sorrowless, 870. 

ἀπεννέπω, I forbid, 911. 

ἄπερ, poet. for ὥσπερ, as, in like 
manner as, 131, 624. 

ἀπλάκημα, τό (-- ἀμπλάκημα), 
sin, evil-doing, 890. 

ἀπολακτίζω, aor. 1 part. ἀπολα- 
κτίσας, I kick away, shake off, 
141. 

ἄπολις, -:, ad7., made to be no 

city, 2.46. blotted out, razed, 


435. ; ; ; 

ἀπόξενος, -ov, adj., being in 
banishment from, banned from, 
842. 


ἀπορρίπτω, perf. pass. ἀπέρριμμαι, 


[I throw away; hence] I cast 
aside, set at naught, 211. 
ἀπ ρά, ἡ, destruction, 183. 
ἀπρόσκοπος, -ον, aaj., not to be 
foreseen, 105. 
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"Apa, ἡ, [prayer, curse; hence] 
a Curse personified as a god- 
dess, Revenge, 395. 

ἀργής, ὁ, ἡ, aa7., white-glistering, 
white, 45, 


ea at , adj., same as ἀργής, 
dndeaees -ov, adj., warlike, 
martial, 871. 


ἀρήγω, fut. dpntw, 1 succour, 
assist, 228 ; hence tmpersonally 
ἀρήγει, it is meet, 535. 
ἀρκύστατα, τά, a place beset 
with nets, a toil, 112, 147. 
ἁρμόστωρ, ὁ, one who sets in 
order, a marshaller, comman- 
τοὶ 434: ᾿ 
σις, 7, a denial, 552. 
ἀρὰ aor. 1 inf, Pa aloes. 
I clutch at, grasp with delight, 


934. 

ἀσθμαίνω, I breathe hard, pant 
in straining, 615. 

dows, -és, adj., unharmed, un- 
scathed, 309. 

ἀστικός, -ἡ, -dv, adj., of the 
town, 948. 


ἀστύνϊκος, -ov, adj, being a δ. 


victorious city, 873. 
ἄτεκνος, -ov, adj., [childless ; 
εἰ making childless, off. 
spring- -blighting, 749, 777. 
ἀτέλεια, ἡ, [the not sharing in 
functions; hence] non-participa- 
tion, exclusion, 344. 
ἀτέρμων, -ov, adj., boundless, 
, Without issue for escape, 598. 
arnpds, -d, -όν, adj., baneful, 
disastrous, 956. 
arleros, -ov, adj., unhonoured, 
365, 799, 831. 
τίζω, aor. 1 suby. 
spurn, slight, 507. 
atripotevOfs, -és, aa7., lamenting 
for dishonour, 755, 783. 
ἀτίτης, ὁ, [one not paying a debt ; 
hence] unrequited, unpunished, 
immune, 251. 


arlaw, I 
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ἀτμός, ὁ, steam, vapour, reek, 138. 

ἄτρῦτος, -ov, adj. , unwearying, 
tireless, 381. 

αὐδάομαι, I give utterance, pro- 
claim, speak, 359 f. 

αὐθέντης, ὁ, [one who does a 
deed himself or on himself ; 
hence of a niurder) done by 
se s self upon one’s own kin, 


αἰ δια a withering, 23 332. 
os, -ov, adj., truly 
brother, of true brotherhood, 89. © 

atréxAnros, -ov, adj, self- 
summoned, 168. 

αὐτόπρε vos, -ov, αα7., [together 
with the root, root-and-branch ; 
hence] whole, complete, 379. 

plat -ov, adj., self-sped, 
16 

atrovpyla, 7, [a working on one’ 8 
self; ence] murder of one’s 
own kin, 326. 

ἀφέλκω, aor. 1 ἀφείλκυσα, I 
draw off, suck out, 180. 

, “ον, adj., insufferable, 
unbearable, 457. 


Ἴσον ἘΠΕ perf. ἀφιέρωμαι, I get 
(my wnpurities etc.) cleansed 
away, 429. 

ἀφοίβαντος, -ov, ad7., uncleansed, 
πονηροῦ 233. 

ρμικτος, -ον, adj. (of music), 
“Ὁ es the lyre, lyreless, 323, 


id dos, -ov, adj., [leafless ; 
το ΛΝ g leaves, foliage- 


blighting, 749, 777. 
ἄωρος, -ov, ad7., premature, QI. 


βαρύκοτος, -ov, adj., grievously 


wrathful, 744. 

exis, -é, adj., heavily 
falling, 353. 
vordéves, adv., with sore 


lamentation, 756. 


ὙΠ τον, αὐ.» voiceless, 
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βδελύκτροπος, -ον, ady., of loathly 
manner, 52. 
Baw, I tread, step, 76. 
λοσυρός, -d, -όν, adj., grim, 
‘dire, awful, 166. 
pBopos, 6, mire, mud, 658. 
p, 6, herdsman, 192. 
v, 76, a head of cattle, a 
beast, 428, 430. 
βονκολέομαι, [I tend me oxen ; 
hence} 1 am engaged upon, 
busied with, 78. 
βρέμω, I thunder, clamour, rage, 


930. 
ρίζω, I slumber, 273. 
κτονέω, Iam a manslayer, 
do murder, 399. 
βροτοσκόπος, -ov, aa/., observing 
mortals, man-surveying, 474. 
ροτοφ » ον, aaj., mortal- 
destroying, 751, 779. | 
βρωτήρ, ὁ, ἡ, adj., eating, de- 
vouring, 765. 
yapopos, -ov, aay., sharing in 
the land, land-{ellow, 848° 
γενέθλιος, -ov, ad/., Pong to 
birth, natal, of a birthday 
gift, 7; hence of a place, 


native, 286 


, adv., from the earth, 862. 
pipa, τό, a sound, utterance, 


533: 


δάκνω, aor. I pass. subj. δηχθῶ, 
[I bite; ence] I sting with 
pity, 602. 

δᾶναιός, Doric for δηναιός, q.v. 

δέκτωρ, ὁ, a receiver, 200. 

δελτογ S, -ov, adj., writing 
on a tablet, recording, 268 

δενδροπήμων, -ov, aaj., tree- 
harming, 894. 

plos, -a, -ov, adj., binding, 

enchaining, 299, 323, 332. 

δεσποτέω, I lord it over, tyrannise 
over, 495, 660. 

δέχομαι, fut. δέξομαι, aor. 1 
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ἐδεξάμην, perf. δέδεγμαι, 1 re- 
ceive, accept ; Aezce I consent, 


224. 
δηναιός, -d, -dv, aay., old, ancient, 
805, 837. 

wes I keep up, maintain, 
940. 

διαίρεσις, ἡ, 3 division, a count- 
ing of votes on etther side, 
713. 

διάνοια, ἡ, a mutual feeling, 
regard, 936, 962. 

διανομή, ἡ, an apportionment, 
dispensation, 691. 

Stavratos, -α, -ov, ady., [passing 
or reaching through and 
through ; ence) inexorable, 
inflexible, 324. 

ιάτο “ον, adj., piercing, 
thrilling, of sound, 531. 

διερός, -d, -όν, adj., liquid, flow- 
ing, fleeting, 257. 

δίνη, ἡ, a whirlpool, 523. 

διοιχνέω, I pass through, 300. 

δίομαι, I pursue, give chase to, 
340, 385. ; 

δ 0s, -ov, adj., given by 
Zeus, 590. 

διπλοίζω, I repeat, 963. 

Srovirne, ὁ, the driver of a 
chariot, charioteer, 156. 

διχοστατέω, I stand apart, 365. 

δνοφερός, -d, -όν, aay., gloomy, 
murky, 359. 

δράκαινα, ἡ, a she-dragon, 128. 

δροίτη, ἡ, ἃ bath, 597. 

δυσαγκόμιστος, -ον, aay. (poet. 
for δυσανακόμ.), hard to be 
gathered up ov recalled, ir- 
retrievable, 256. 

δυσάρεστος, -ov, adj., hard to 
placate, inexorable, 884. 

δυσαχής, -¢s, ad%., sorely griev- 
ous, 145. 

δυσήλιος, -ov, aaj., ill-sunned, 
sunless, 374. 

δύσκηλος, -ov, aaj., az obscure 
word, on which seen. to v. 785. 
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δύσοιστος, -7, -ον, aay., hard to 
bear, insufferable, burden- 
some, 753, 781. 
δυσόμματος, -ov, adj., {faint of 
eye; hence] walking in dark- 
ness, bereft of sight, 367. 
SvowdAapos, -ov, aaj., hard to 
cope with, potent, 806, 838. 
δυσπαλής, -ἐς, adj., hard to 
wrestle against, deadly, 523. 
δυσπαρήγορος, -ov, aaj., [not to 
be soothed b speech ; hence 
inexorable, 363. 
οδοπαίπαλος, -ov, aaj., of 
unsure-footed steepness, stag- 
geringly steep (az uncertain 
reading), 366. 
δυσποίμαντος, -ov, hard to 
manage, difficult τ, handling, 
459 (α doubtful conjecture). 
os, -ov, aaj., loathly to 
drink, 260. 
ϑυσπρᾶξία, ἡ, ill fortune, 733. 
sik ag 4s, -és, aaj., unloved, hate- 


ful, 54- 


ἐγγύη, ἡ, a guarantee, warrant, 
surety, 856. 

ἐγκατιλλώπτω, aor, 11 part. 
ee I scoff at, mock, 


née, 
like ; 


7 εἰκάσω, [I make 
2.671 liken, compare, 


49. 
εἰσάγω, I bring forward ὦ suit 
before a court, 544, 546. 
εἰσόπιν, adv., at the rear, behind, 
988. 
ἐκκηραίνω, aor. 1 ἐξεκήρανα, I 
waste away, exhaust, 128. 
ἐκκυνηγετέω, I hunt down, pur- 
sue to the death, 227. 
ἐκμαρτυρέω, I bear witness, bear 
out ὦ statement, 439. 
ἐκμαστεύω, 1 seek out, 
down, 243. 
ἔκνομος, -ov, adj., outside the 
law, under a ban, outcast, 92. 


track 


a 
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ἔκπλντος, -ov, adj., washed away, 


274. 
ἐκφανής, -és, aa7., manifest, clear, 
atent, 240. 
ἕκ , ον, adj., weeding out, 
ἔμβρυον, τό, a young one, of cattle, 
899. 


ἐμμανής, -¢s, aay., frantic, mad- 
ding, 819. 

turds, adv., nevertheless, yet, 
withal, 225. 

ἐμπολάω, perf. part. ageing 
[I deal or traffic; hence] I 
deal or fare, 595. 

ἐμφύλιος, -ov, aaj., within the 
same tribe, tribal, intestine, 
822. 

ἔνδαις, ὁ, ἡ, aay., accompanied 
by torches, torch-led, 988. 

ἔνδυτοφ, -ov, ady., draping, as an 
inner garment or tuntc, 974. 

ἔνθεος, -ov, σα... [having the god 
within one; ence] inspired, 
possessed by inspiration of, 17. 

ἐνοίκιος, -ov, aay., within the 
house, homing, domestic, 825. 

ἐξαλύσκω, aor. 1 part. étadvias, 
I flee away, escape, III. 

ἐπαίτιος, -ov, adj., blameworthy, 
responsible, 443, 445. 

ἐπεύχομαι, I make a prayer or 
vow, 930; I boast, ΒῚ 
κοος, -ον, αα., listening to, 


émfparos, -ov, adj., lovely, charm- 
ing, 912. 

tm, poet. for ἔπεστι, to be upon, 
attach to ὦ person, 371. 
gah ded τὰ aaj., having weight 
upon, 918. 

tmdegyvin, aor. 1 ἐπέζευξα, I 
yoke, 383. 

ἐπικαινόω, I make innovations 
in, alter, tamper with, 657. 

ἐπικλώθω, aor. 1 éxéxhwoa, of 
the Fates, 1 spin to, 2.6. allot 
or dispense to Zersons, 325. 
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᾿ ἐπικρᾶνέω, I consummate, 904. 

ἐπικτάομαι, fut. ἐπικτήσομαι, 
I acquire, gain, 635, 859. 

ἐπινωμάω, I dispense, apportion, 
304. 

ἐπιποτάομαι, serf. Doric ἐπι- 


πεπόταμαι, I hover over, 


358. 

ἐπιρρέτω, I weigh out, appor- 
tion, dispense, 846. 

ἐπιρρέω, I flow ever on, 812. 

ἐπιρροή, ἡ, a flowing in, influx, 
admixture, 865. 

ἐπιρροιζέω, I shriek upon, cry 
out upon, denounce upon @ 
person, 402. 

ἐπισεύομαι, aor. 2 mid. part. 
ἐπισύμενος, I rush upon, assail, 


750, 778. 


ἐπισκήπτω, aor. 1 ἐπέσκηψα 
[1 fall upon ; hence] I advance, 
move forward, 460. 

ἐπίσκοπος, -ov, adj., (i.) survey- 
ing, guarding, 488, 704; (ii.) 
[aiming at a mark; ence] 
conformable with, suitable to, 
861. 

ἐπίσπορος, -ov, adj. [sown after ; 
hence] later begotten, posterity, 
637. 

ἐπίσσυτος, -ov, aaj., onward 
speeding, 880. 

ἐπιστείχω, I approach, light on, 
86 


4. 
ἐπιστροφή, ἡ, [a turning about, | ἐφο 


moving to and fro; hence] 
an occupation, management, 
business #7 ὦ place, 512. 

ἐπίφθονος, -ov, ad7., despiteful, 
wrathful, 351. 

ἐποπτεύω, I watch over, regard, 
216, 220. 

ἐπουρίζω, aor. 1 ἐπούρισα, I waft 
upon ome, 137. 

ἐπῳδή, ἡ, a charm, healing spell, 
613. 

ἐπώνυμος, -ov, adj. of names, 
given as name, 395, 653; 
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hence of a person entitled and 
true to his title, 90. 

ἐπωπάω, I survey, review, con- 
trol, 268, 924. 

ἕρμα, τό, a sunken rock, reef, 
528. 

éppaios, -a, -ov, adj. [coming 
from Hermes; ence] gainful, 
lucrative, 901. 

ἔρνος, τό, [a sprout; ence] a 
child, offspring, 625, 630. 

εὔανδρος, -ov, aaj., happy for 
men, 977. 

εὐηλίως, adv., sunnily, with bless- 
ing of sunshine, 864. 

eWevéw, I thrive, prosper, 853, 

66, 898. 

εὐθυδίκαιος, -ov, aay., straight 
in justice, strictly righteous, 
305. 

εὔθῦνος, ὁ, a corrector, tester, 
judge, 266. 

εὐθύφρων, -ov, adj., straightly 
minded, having kindly design, 
984. 

εὐπέμπελος, -ov, adj., an obscure 
word ; 566 on Ὁ. 454. 

εὐσεβέω, I act piously, reverence, 

6 


εὐχέρεια, ἡ, [readiness; hence] 
readiness to sin, recklessness, 


471. 
ἐφέρπω, I come upon, alight on, 
308, 475, 897. 
pevw, I survey, oversee, re- 
gulate, 498. 
punvéa, I sing or chant over, 
60. 


θελκτήριον, τό, a charm, enchant- 
ment, soothing, 844. 

θελκτήριος, -ov, adj., soothing, 
pacifying, 81. 

θεομυσής, -és, adj., loathly to the 
gods, god-abhorred, 40. 

θεοφιλής, -ds, adj., dear to the 
gods, god-beloved, 828. 

θερμός, -ἡ, -dv, aay. [hot ; hence] 
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hotheaded, presumptuous, un- 
godly, 524. 
θεσμός, ὁ, a rule, ordinance; 
hence a political institution, 
viz. the Areopagus, 462, 579. 
Onyavn, ἡ, a whetstone, 818. 
Onoys (Attic for Ononis), aay. 
jem., belonging to Theseus, 


972. 
θροέομαι, I utter, cry out, 482. 
θρῴσκω, I beget, of the father, 
624. 
θύμωμα, τό, fury, passion, 819. 
, 76, an offering, sacrifice, 


795: 
θῶμιγξ, ὁ, a cord, bow-string, 178. 


ἐαΤ ΘμΑΥΤΩ͂, ὁ, a physician-seer, 

2. 

ἵκταρ, adv., near, 948. 

ἵνις, ὁ, a son, 317. 

ἰσόψηφος, -ov, aaj., having the 
votes equal on ezther side, with 
balanced verdict, 705, 757. 

ioropéw, I know, 433. 

loyvatyw, aor. 1 ἴσχνανα, I 
wither away, blast, 261. 

ἴτων, 3 plur. pres. tmper. of εἶμι, 
to go, 32. 


καθαιμάσσω, aor. 1 καθήμαξα, 
I make bloody or blood- 
boltered, 428. 

καθάρσιος, making pure, mak- 
ing clear a person of a thing, 
63, 427, 542. 

καθιππάζομαι, aor. 1 Kadur- 
πασάμην, I trample down {26 
a horse, override, 150, 695, 
743, 771. 

καρᾶνιστήρ, ὁ, [a headsman; 
hence, applied as an epithet to 
jJudgments,| consisting in be- 
headings, 182. 

καταγιγνώσκω, aor. I pass. subj. 
καταγνωσθῶ, I pass verdict on, 
decide, 537. 


Kkatavalw, 407. 1 mid. part. 
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κατανασσάμενος, I make to 
dwell, establish, 885. 

καταπτήσσω, aor. 2 part. κατα- 
πτακών, I crouch down, 248. 

καταρράπτω, aor. 1 part. καταρ- 
pawas, [I weave; ence] 1 
contrive, devise, 26. 

καταρτύω, [1 train] ; hence intrans. 
perf. part. xarnpruxws, fully 
grown, trained, 451. 

καταστροφή, ἡ, either a change 
or an overthrow, 468 

καταφθατέομαι, 1 occupy dy 
forestalling the usurpation by 
others, 376. 

κατείργομαι, poct. aor. 2 imper. 
κατειργαθοῦ, I cause to be 
hemmed in, keep close, 530. 

κάτευγμα, τό, a vow, prayer, 
invocation, 967. 

κατηρεφής, -és, adj., overhung, 
covered by drapery, 287. 

κατισχναίνω, 1 wither away, 
blast, 138. 

κατοικτίζω, I pity, compassionate, 
121. 

κελαινόφρων, -ον, adj., Dblack- 
hearted, 437. 


κελευθοποιός, -όν, adj., road- 
making, 13. 
κέλλω, aor. 1 part. xédoas, I put 


to shore or beach ὦ ship, 10. 
κεραία, ἡ, a yard-arm, 521. 
κερδαλέος, -α, -ον, adj., profit- 

able, gainful, 957. 
κεῦθος, τό, a hidden place, depth, 

recess of the earth, 981. 
κηλίς, ἡ, α defiling spot, stain, 

751, 779. 
κλαγγαίνω, 1 bark, bay, 131. 
κλάδος, ὁ, a branch, 43. 
κληδών, 7, a calling, cry, 375; 

hence a name, 396. 
κοινοφιλής, -és, aay., loving in 

common, accordant in love, 


930. 
κόσμος, ὁ, [order, arrangement ; 
hence] garb, dress, 55. 
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κτίζω, aor. 1 part. κτίσας, I| μᾶτήρ, parpo-, Doric for μητήρ, 


establish, make, render, 17. 
κῦμα, τό, (i.) a wave, billow of 
passion, 792; (ii.) an embryo, 
unborn babe, 623. 
κυρέω, I meet with, fare with, 372. 
κύριος, -α, -ov, adj., [having 
authority, authoritative ; hence} 
proper, fitting, 127, 
substantivally, 913. 
Kipéw, aor. 1 inf. κυρῶσαι, I 
determine on, decide, 545, 603. 
κύρω, aor. eo κύρσας, same 
as kupéw, : 


λάμπη, ἡ, (scum, mould ; hence] 
murk, gloom, 365. 
λαμπρύνω, [1 brighten; ence] 
make to see, 104. 
λαπαδνός, -7, -όν, ady., feeble, 
powerless, 526. 
Aare, Doric for Λητώ, Leto, 
mother of Apollo and Artemis, 


317. 

λάχος, τό, a lot, dispensation, 5, 
703: 234, 333: 365, 378. 

λείβω, I pour forth, drip, 54. 

λείχω, aor. 1 ἔλειξα, I lick up, 
lap, 106 

λέσχη, ἡ, Converse, communion, 
society, 346. 
evopds, ὁ, stoning, 185. 

Afivos, τό, wool, 44. 

λῆξις, ἡ, a cease, 478. 

λιπαρόθρονος, -ov, adj., having 
glistening thrones, _ bright- 
throned, 768. 

λίψ, ἡ, drip, ooze, 54. 

λύμη, ἡ, fruin of soul; hence) 
distraction, frenzy, 357. 


μαινάς, ἡ, a Maenad, Bacchante, 


475. 
μαλλός, ὁ, fleece, 45. 
μαστίκτωρ, ὁ, ἃ scourger, 159. 
μάταιος, -ov, “αἴ... [vain; hence] 
insensate, 326. 
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μητρο-. 
μεγασθενής, -¢és, adj., mighty of 
strength, 61. 
μείλιγμα, τό, a means of soothing, 
charm, propitiation, 107, 844. 
μελανείμων, -ov, adj., black- 
robed, swart-gowned, 350. 
AaBhs, -ἔς, aay., gripped in 
the middle, 157. 
(rios, -ov, adj., sharing in 
guilt, part-guilty, 195. 
Kowos, -ov, aday., fellow- 
sharer, fellow, 335, 917. 
ω, [I make after-moan ; 
hence] I repent, regret, 59. 
μεταῦθις, adv., afterwards, 473. 
μετοικία, ἡ, share in dwelling, 
fellowship, 965. 
μέτοικος, ὁ, ἡ, a fellow-dweller, 


μηνίομαι, 1 am wroth, 101. 
μηνῦύτήρ, ὁ, an informer, 241. 
μητραλοίας, ὁ, a smiter of his 
mother, 153, 206. 


μητροκασιγνήτη, ἡ, a mother’s 
sister, 915. 

μητροκτογέω, I am a mother- 
slayer, 405, 559. 
ιάστωρ, ὁ, a Curse sncarnate, 
attendant upon a sinner, 174. 

ptonpa, τό, [the act of hate; 
hence] object of hate, abomina- 
tion, 73. 

μοῖρα, ἡ, a lot, portion, Fate ; 
hence regard, esteem, 454. 

μοιρόκραντος, -ον, adj., wrought 
or dispensed by Fate, 370. 

popowos, -ov, aay., [in accord- 
ance with the dispensation of 
divine law; hence) lawfully 
appointed, lawful, 213. 

μόρφωμα, τό, a shape, form, 390. 

μνυγμός, ὁ, a cry of wi wi, a 
whine, 117, 120, 129. 

μύζω, I cry μῦ μῦ, 
whimper, 118, 185. 


whine, 
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vavirépos, -ov, adj., [ship-faring ; 
hence] belonging to ship-faring, 
harbouring, or perhaps ship- 
frequented, Io. 

vedvis, ἡ, a damsel, 912. 

νείκη, ἡ, rivalry, contest, 861. 

γέμω, [I deal out, dispense ; hence 
tn act. and mid.| 1 hold as my 

pont inhabit, occupy, 72. 

λος, -ον, ad7., fresh to the 

teat, suckling, of animals, 428. 

νεοπαθής, -és, aa7., fresh in suffer- 
ing, bearing new woes, 485. 

νεόπτολις, -t, adj., newly made | 


into a city, freshly founded, 651. 
ν 8, «ἐς, adj. 9 freshly 
drawn, 42 


νεόσπορος, -ον, aaj., newly sown, 
freslily Gecctien: 623. ᾿ 

γηδύς, ἡ, belly, womb, 138, 629. 

νηφάλιον, -α, -ον, adj., unmixed 
with wine, wineless, 107. 
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ὁμαρτέω,1 accompany,attend, 327. 

épparoorepts, -és, aa7., depriving 
of buds, 894. 

ὀξύθῦμος, -ov, ad7., quick to anger, 


éfuphviros, -ov, adj., bringing 
down quick anger (of the 
Erinyes), 450. 

ὀρθοδίκαιος, -ov, adj., upright in 
justice, 945. . 

ὀρθονόμος, -ov, ad7., dispensing 
righteousness (or perhaps 6p06- 
vowos, having righteous laws), 


916. 


ὀρθός, -, -6¥, ady., straight, 
upright, ‘erally 287; meta- 
phorically 312. 


ὅρκιος, -ov, aa7., sworn over, sub- 
ject of an oath, 461. 

ὅρκωμα, τό, an oath, 464, 732. 

ὁρκωμοτέω, aor. 1 part. ὁρκωμο- 
τήσας, I swear an oath, 728. 


νομίζω, [1 hold in custom ; hence] | ὀρούω, cor. 1 ὥρουσα, 1 rush 


I practise, 32, 401. 
(fw, aor. 1 subj., νοσφίσω, 
(I sunder ; hence] I sever from 
life, slay, 207. 
γυκτίσεμνος, -ov, adj., solemnised 
by night, night-hallowed, 108. 


v 


ξενότῖμος,Ἠ -ov, aay.,  guest- 
honouring, 511. 
upodAKkos, -ov, adj., sword- 


drawing, 556. 

ξυμ-, ξυν- : for words compounded 
with these preps. seeunder συμ.-, 
συν-. 


οἰκτίζομαι, aor. 1 oft. οἰκτισαίμην, 
I wail me, make my lament, 


486. 
οἰκτισμός, ὁ, a lament, wail, 185. 
ὀλολύζω, aor. 1 taper. ὁὀλόλυξον, 

I cry out 222 prayer or thanks- 

giving, of women, 987, 991. 
ὅμαιμος, -ov, ad7., of the same 

blood, kindred, as an epithet 

of a murder, 208. 


forward, haste, speed, 113. 
ὅς, 4, ὅν, pronom. adj., his, her, 
or its, 347. 
μωρύχος, -ov, adj., tearing 
out the eyes, 182. 
ὄφις, ὁ, a serpent, snake, 177. 


παιδότρωτος, -ov, adj., relating 
to wounds dealt by children, 
of children’s smiting, 472. 

παλαιγενής, -és, aa7., born of 
eld, ancient, 170. 

παλαιόφρων, -ov, adj., ancient- 
hearted, with wisdom of eld, 


798, 830. 
wpa, τό, a wrestle, struggle, 
contest, 740; Aemce fall in 


wrestling, bout, 553. 
παλαμναῖος, ὁ, a guilty man, 
slayer, 426. 
παναίτιος, -ov, adj., all-guilty, 
bearing the whole guilt, 196. 
πανδᾶμί, adv. (Doric ἢ» πανδημί), 
with the whole people, with 
one accord, 983. 
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πανδίκως, adv., in full form, | πίστωμα, τό, a guarantee, pledge, 


explicitly, 766. 


210. 


πάνλευκος, -ov, ad/.,all white, 336. | πιφαύσκω, [1 make manifest ; 


πανόπτης, ὁ, all-seeing, 989. 


hence] I counsel, bid, 584. 


Twavropions, -és, aa7., all-loathly,  πλανοστιβής, -ἔς, aay., trodden 
608 


παντόσεμνος, τον, (αἴ7., all-stately, 
601 


παντόφυρτοφ, -ov, ad7., all con- 
founded together, 518. 

πανώλεθρος, -ov, adj., 
destroyed, 516. 

πάομαι, fut. πάσομαι, I acquire, 
get, 174. 

πάρ, poet. for παρά, 225. 

παρακοπή, ἡ, distraction, frenzy, 
321, 330. 

παραπατάω, aor. 1 παρηπάτησα, 
I deceive, beguile, 692. 

παρασκηνόω, 407. I παρεσκήνωσα, 
I cast over as a canopy, 598. 

παραφορά, ἡ, derangement, mad- 
ness, 321, 330. 

παρβάδαν, adv. (Doric for wapa- 
βάδην), in manner of trans- 
gression, 517. 

παρβαίνω (Zoct. for wapaB.), I 
transgress, 732. 

παρηγορέω, [1 address ; hence] I 
soothe, allay, 479. 

πάρορνις, adj., [attended by 
sinister birds; ence] ill- 
omened, 734. 

παρώγυμος, -ov, adj., derived, of 
aname, 8 

πεμπάζω, [1 count on the five 
fingers; hence] I count, reckon, 
712, 

πένομαι, I am poor in, have lack 
of, need, 409. 

πέπων, -ov, aaj., [mellow ; hence] 
sweet, gentle, 66. 

meplBapus, -v, adj., exceedingly 
heavy, very grievous, 160. 

περίρρυτος, -7, -ov, adj., sur- 
rounded by water, sea-girt, 77. 

περιστέλλω, [I wrap round ; herzce] 
I care for, maintain, 661. 


utterly 


by wanderers ov in wanderings, 


76. 

πλατός, -ἦ, -όν, adj., approach- 
able, 53. 

πλειστήρης, -ες, adj., extended 
to utmost fulness, whole, 727. 

πλουτόχθων, -ov, adj., coming 
from a rich soil, gor. 

ποδόώκεια, ἡ, swiftness of foot, 37. 

ποιμαίνω, 3 pers. perf. pass. 
πεποίμανται, I tend as a shep- 
herd, 91; hence I range over, 
traverse, 245. 


πολισσοῦχος, -ov, adj., city- 
inhabiting, 739, 841, 959. 

πολύευκτος, -ov, adj., greatly 
desired, 503. 

πολυστεφής, -és, αὐ, many- 
filleted, 39. 

πολύστονοφ, -ov, adj., much- 


wailing, sorely lamenting, 360. 

πόρενμα, τό, a place of walking, 
a haunt, 235. 

ποταίνιος, -a, -ov, adj., fresh, 
recent, new, 275. 

tort, poet. for πρός, 79. 

ποτιτρόπαιος, poet. for προστρό- 
watos, 173. 

πράκτωρ, ὁ, #, an exactor of 
vengeance, requiter, 313. 

πράσσω, fut. πράξω, aor. 1 part. 
πράξας, I do, make, bring 
about, fare; hence I exact 
(vengeance for) a murder, 588. 

ores «ἡ, -dv, adj., illustrious, 

72, 

πρέπω, fut. πρέψω, I am con- 

spicuous, distinguished, 946, 


977- 
πρεσβεύω, I place first in order, 
rank in the first place, I, 21. 
πρεσβῦτις, ἡ, an aged woman, 


695, 973. 
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προκάμνω, I am forewearied, 
forespent, I desist for weari- 
ness, 78. 

πρόναιος, -a, -ov, aay., set before 
a temple, 21. 

προνέμω, I set before, present, 
display, 307. 

πρόπᾶς, poet. for πᾶς, 856. 

προπομπός, ὁ, ἡ, one who escorts, 
a conductor, 202, 953. 

προσγελάω, [I smile upon; hence 
of a _ scent} to be wafted 
pleasantly towards, greet, 249. 

πρόσειμι, I go towards, 238. 

προσίκτωρ, ὁ, one who comes 
towards, a suppliant come to 
refuge, 419; hence of a person 
or god receiving a suppliant, 
a harbourer, 110. 

προστρίβω, 2677. pass. part. 
προστετριμμένος, [I rub against ; 
hence] I wear down, 234. 

προστρόπαιος, ὁ, one who comes 
for harbouring, a suppliant 
coming to a householder for 
purification of his guilt, and 
not yet purified, 41, 173, 230, 
233) 423. licati 

προστροπή, ἡ, an application, 
addressing one’s self, of a 
suppliant, for protection and 
purification, 682. 

προτίω, I honour in preference, 
give choice of honour to, 510. 

προυννέπω (for mpoevvérw), I 
announce, proclaim, 98, 811. 

πρνμνήτης, ὁ, [stern-man ; hence] 
pilot, helmsman, 16, 729. 

πρωτοκτόνος, -ov, adj., first- 
slayings of the first manslayer, 

2 


πρωτόμαντις, ὁ, ἡ, a first seer, 2. 

πτόλις, ἡ, Poet. for πόλις, 79, 964. 

πτώξ, ὁ, a hare, 319. 

πύπαξ, an exclamation of disgust, 
143. 

πυρίδαπτος, -ov, adj., fed on by 
fire, 985. 
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paxis, ἡ, the spine 97 backbone, 
186. 


ῥέγκω, I snore, breathe heavily, 53. 
ῥοιβδέω, I make to rustle, 382. 
ῥντός, «ἡ, -6v, adj., flowing, 


σελασφόρος, -ov, adj., bearing 
light, illuminating, irradiating, 


σεμνότϊμος, -ov, aaj., having 
august honours, 793. 

σεύομαι, aor. 2 part. σύμενος, I 
hasten, speed, 955. 

σκήπτομαι, aor. 1 sub). σκήψωμαι, 
I make to fall upon, hurl upon, 


763. 
» “ἥ, -ὁν, adj., [sown; 
hence of men] begotten, 388. 
στάλαγμα, τό, ἃ drop, dripping, 
764. 
σταλαγμός, ὁ, sane as στάλαγμα, 


747. 75. ; 
, Τό, a wailing, lamentation, 


490. ; 
στέργηθρον, τό, a love, affection, 
188. 


pile he I lead an army, 651. 

στρατός, ὁ, [an army; hence] a 
congregated people, folk, 530 
etc. 

καταβαίνω, aor. 2 συγκατέβην, 

"tt come down with; hevce] I 
accompany into the lists, sup- 
port in contest, 990. 

σύμμετρος, -ov, aa7., [appropriate 
in measure ; ence] fitting, 
well-timed, 499. 

συμπίπτω, aor. 2 subj. συμπέσω, 
[I fall together; ence] fall 
upon, happen to, 326. 

σνναρμόζω, fut. συναρμόσω, I fit, 
adapt, conform to, 471. 

συνδαίτωρ, ὁ, a fellow-banqueter, 
table-fellow, 335. 

συνδικέω, fut. συνδικήσω, I act as 
advocate for, 543 

σννοικήτωρ, a fellow-dweller, 793. 
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συνοικία, ἡ, share in dwelling, 
fellowship, 874. 

συντέμνω, [1 cut short; hence] 
I curtail, diminish, 223. 

σῴζω, aor. 1 ἔσωσα, I save ; hence 
I observe, obey, 237. 

ee I have strength, power, 
39. 


ταγοῦχος, ὁ, one ΠΕ com- 
mand, a commander, 289. 
τανύδρομος, -ov, aaj., running at 
full stretch, speeding, 355. 
τερασκόπος, i 
rtents, prodigy-reader, 62. 
és, -όν, aa7.,[tame, domestic, 
of animals; hence| domestic, 
civil, intestine, of war, etc., 


339- 
τἱμαλφέω, I honour, 15, 590, 
769 


Titdvls, ἡ, feminine of Tirdy, a 
Titan maid, 6. 

tlw, I discharge ὦ debt, pay, 
902 ; hence I honour, respect, 


169. 
τρίβομαι, I rub off upon a person, 
spread the infection of ὦ pollu- 
teon, etc., to him, 191. 
Τυρσηνικός, -ἡ, -όν, aaj., Tyr- 
rhenian, Tuscan, Etruscan, 521. 


tral, poet. for ὑπό, 395. 
ὑπερδικέω, I advocate on behalf 
of a person, 616. 
oe I speed over, pass over, 
26. 


5 
ὑπερθύμως, adv., with exceeding 
wrath, over-wrathfully, 784. 
ὑπέρτονος, -ov, aaj., strained to 
the full, exceedingly shrill, 


533. 
ὑπνώσσω, I am drowsy, 121, 


124. 
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ὑφηγομᾶν [I a the way, 
guide; ence] I suggest, in- 
dicate, 188. a 
ιν, aor. 2 ὑπέστην, I 
undertake, consent to be, 200. 
ὑψιγέννητος, -ov, ady., born on 
high, 43. 
inplarvpyos, -ov, aaj., high- 
turreted, 652. 


φερέγγνος, -ov, adj., [bearing a 
guarantee ; hence] trustworthy, 
competent, capable, 87. 


ὁ, a diviner of φθιτός, -#, -ὁν, adaj., dead, 97. 


φίλορνις, aay., [loving birds ; 
hence} loved or haunted by 

adj., loving 
trumol(uny, ὁ, a gardener, 869. 
λογμός, ὁ, [a burning; hence] 
blight, 894. 

φοινϊκόβαπτος, -ov, adj., dyed 
purple or scarlet, 974. 

φονολιβής, -és, aa7., blood-drip- 
ping, 163. 

, ἣ, an indication, mark, 

trail, 241. 

φράζομαι, I mark out to myself, 
take heed of, consider, 130. 

φρενοδαλής, -és, ady., mind- 
ruining, distracting, 321, 330. 

φροιμιάζομαι, I mention as pre- 
lude, 20. 
ρόνημα, τό, the heart, 456. 
ούρημα, τό, a guard, watch, 
670. 

φυσίᾶμα, τό, a hard breathing, 
snorting, blast, 53. 


χαλάω, [I slacken, loosen ; hence] 
I indulge, permit, pardon, 
215. 
eta, τό, a stream, lake, 286. 


ὑπόδικος, -ov, adi., liable to| xAotwes, az obscure word; see 


judgment, 254. 


note, 184. 


ὑπόδοσις, ἡ, a decrease, remission, | χοιράς, ἡ, a reef, crag, 9. 


478. 


χραίνομαι, aor. 1 ἐχρανάμην, I 
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make to be infected, defile, | xwptrys, ὁ, a man of the land, 

168. 980. 

χράω, aor. 1 ἔχρησα, I declare, 
ordain, of an oracle, 198 f., 760. 

χρίμπτομαι, I hold myself near  ὠγμός, ὁ, a cry of ὥ, a wail, 123, 
to, cling to, keep nigh to, 181. 126. 

XptofAraros, -ov, aa7., of beaten | ὠγύγιος, -a, -ov, adj., primal, 
gold, 178. old-world, 981. 

χυτός, -ἡ, -όν, aaj., poured out, | ὥζω, I cry ὦ, wail, 124. 
spilled, 646. oh, a cry, ho! holla! 94. 


ΠῚ Google 
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Acropolis, 814. 
Adjectival phrase, 22, 536. 
ADJECTIVE— 
Compound: ofthree endings, 
77, 262, 7533; with one member 
more or less otiose, 244, 617, 
651, 851, 871; equal to ex- 
planatory genitives, 182, 274, 
681, 900, 911; with active 
force, 748. 
Hypallage of adj., 319, 350. 
Adj. applicable to concrete, 
applied to abstract, 208. 
Adj. in -np, fem., 182, 765. 
Position of adj., 617. 
a proleptic, 295, 652, 


797. 
Adj. pregnant, 675. 
Comparison: superl. for 
comparative, 30 ; comparative, 
emphasises quality, 868. 
Admetus, 170, 687 ff. 
Adverb, pleonastically added 
after relative adv., 652. 
Aegeus, 647. 
Aether, 348. 
Agamemnon, 595. 
Alcestis, 687. 
Altar of Right, 505. 
Amazons, 592, 649, 653. 


Amplification of prose phrase, 


756, 
ΓΤ ΤΕ See Construction. 
Antiope, 650. 

Apollo, 6 ff., 62 ff., 89, 150ff., 
170 ff., 198, 234, 270, 443 ff., 
559, 582, 677, 687, 757 ff. 

Apposition in metaphor, 358. 

Archon, King, 544. 

Areopagus, 64, 530 ff., 645 ff, 814. 

Ares, 338, 340, 653, 822f., 876. 

Argos, 283, 634, 726. 

Arrow, called a snake, 177; 
meaning word, etc., 640. 

Artemis, 6 ff., 19; Lyceia, 270. 

Article as demonstrative, 2, 7, 
137, 171, 327, 340, 654. 

Athena, 10, 231, 281, 285 ff., 
375 ff., 421, 627 ; Libyan, 285; 
Νίκη, 950; Παρθένος, 949 f. ; 
Φρατρία, 620; Polias, her statue, 
64, 79; Προναία, Πρόνοια, 21. 

Athenians, near to Zeus, 948. 

Athens, 10, 79, 874 ff. 

Atmosphere, 348; pestilent and 
moving, S96 

Attica, 10. 


Bacchantes, 24. 
Birds as omens, 734. 
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Black, signifying passion, 437. 

Black dress, 336. 

Blight, 896. 

Blood, irreparable, self-avenging, 
256, 611, 931. 

Bombast, 43. 

Both sides should be heard, 406. 

Bribery of juries, 668 

Bromius, 24. 


Caesura wanting, 26. 
CasEs— 
Nominative: without se- 


quence, 69, 95, 100, 343, 455; 
nom. (or accus.) in apposition 


to genitive, 843. 

Accusative: double, 445; 
of respect, 753; of whole and 
part, 17, 88, 803; of time, 
109; governed by group of 
words, 226, 465, 484; cognate 
or internal, 78, 197, 479, 664 ; 
without governing verb, 388, 
649 ; in apposition to sentence, 
356; to be extracted from 
dative, 155. 

Genitive: absolute, 521, 
736; of quality, 909; local, 1, 
342, 384, 741, 871, 956; local, 
of persons, = instrum., 592 ; 
local, with repetition of adj. in 
gen., 961; taken up by nom.- 
accus., 843; defining, 435, 
468, 710, 931; objective, 765, 
956; ablatival, 706; in com- 
parison after superlative, 20; 
after ἔνθεος, 17; after φημί, 207. 

Dative: plur. endings of 
Ist declens., 333, 667; of 
possessor, 989; of person 
judging, 595 ; local, 448, 681 ; 
of agent, 125, 640; ‘of interest, 
a of goal of motion, 203, 
97 

Chorus, division of, 140. 

Clauses, adjectival, 22; partici- 
pial, explanatory, 733; rhetori- 
cally suppressed, 600. 
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Climate, 896. 

Clytaemestra, 94 ff., 445, 566 ff. 

Cock, 820, 825. 

Construction, varied, 334; harsh, 
189, 475, 731; anacoluthic, 
69, 95, 100, 343, 455 ; of parti- 
ciple sing. with plur. verb, 141 ; 
elliptical, 578. 

Corycian cave, 22; nymphs, 27. 

Cranaus, 960 

Crasis, 85, 240, 655, 871. 

Cronus, 605. 

Curse, lighting on the head, 173. 

Cyclopes, 687. 

Cynthus, 9. 

Cyrene, 285. 


Delos, 9. 

Delphi, τ ff. 

Delphus, 16. 

Demon, lighting on sinner’s head, 
353: 

Dionysos, 24, 475. 

Dismissal of disagreeable topic, 
786, 825. 

Dust, takes vengeance, 931. 


Ekkyklema, 64. 
Ellipse, 2nd member in disjunc- 
tion suppressed, 589. 
Epic language, reminiscences of, 
2, 156, 385, 388, 435, 437, 
476, 798, 800, 818, 871. 


16, 960, 


I. 

Erechtheion, 64, 79, 231, 814. 

Erechtheus, 814. 

Erinyes, 48, 64, 107ff., 137, 
150, 160, 170 ff., 208 ff. "240 ff, 
303, 334f, 344ff, 395 ff, 
511, 888, 907; song, 299; 
parentage, 316. See Eumen- 

des. 

amends 850, 939, 943; their 
sanctuary on Acropolis, 767, 
952; worshipped with smear- 
ing of oil, 768, and with red 
robes, 974; their name from 


Eponymous heroes, 
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Secyon, 985; they control the 
course of nature, 862, 895 ff. 
See Erinyes. 

Eye, as seat of emotion, 385, 923; 
metaph. for something precious, 
971. 


Faction, 817 ff. 

Fates. See Moirai. 

Father, relation of child to, 
622 ff., 702. 

Fear leads torighteousness, 487 ff., 
654 fff. 

Fillets, 39 f., 44. 

Flute, 323. 

Foot of Athena, its posture, 287. 

Free will, 514. 

Fruit, metaph., 678. 


Gaea, 1 ff., 767. 

Gardening, metaph., 868. 

_ Gender, -ἤρ in fem. adjj., 182 ; 
δ. of participles in -wy, -eis, 
290; use of neut. plur. for 
persons, 465. 

Giants, 288. 

Goad, 156. 

Gods, local, 795; of marriage, 
913. 

Gorgons, 48. 


Harp, 323. 

Harpies, 48. 

Hendiadys, 243, 469, 658. 
Hephaestus, 13. 

Hera, τελεία and ζυγία, 209, 


913. 
Herding, metaph., 78, 91, 192, 


459. 

Hennes 89 ff., 
Heroes, 16, ce 960, 981 ; their 

influence from the grave, 734. 
Homer. See Epic language. 
Horse-chariot of Athena, 382. 
House of Right, 486. 
Human sacrifice, 319. 


Hypallage, 319. 
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Hyperboreans, 667. 
Hyphaeresis, 52. 


Ion, Iones, 16. 
Irony, 94, 114, 100, 118 f. 
Ixion, 419, 681. 


Juries, corruptible, 668. 
Kings, Homeric, 590. 


Law, metaphor from, 266, 312. 
Leto, 6f., 89. 

Liver, 13 5. 

Locks, sealed, 788. 

Loxias, Loxo, 19, 231. 


Maenades, 475. 

Maia, 89. 

Marriage, gods of, 913. See Zeus 
and Hera. 

Matricide, defended, 568 ff. 

‘Mean,’ moderation, 497, 947. 

Medusa, 4 

Metis, 627. 

Metonymy, 301, 338, 340; an 
act for its subject, 319. 

Mines of Laurion, 900. 

Moirai, 170, 325, 687 ff. , 914, 990. 

Mother, relation of child to, 568 ff., 
622 ff., 702. 


Night, 316, 755, 805, 979. 
NUMBER: plur. poet., 562, 646; 
neut. plur. for persons, 465. 

Nymphs, 22. 


Oaths, of tribunals, 585, 644, 674 ; 
safeguarded by Erinyes, 213; 
offered as a challenge at law, 
407. 

Oceanus, 285. 

Offerings. See Sacrifice. 

Ogyges, 981. 

Olive, 43 f. 

Omphalos, 40, 165. 

Orestes, worshipped as hero, 734. 
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Oriental barbarity, 181 ff. 
Oxymoron, 69, 979. 


Parent, relation of child to, 568 ff., 
622 ff., 702. 

Peitho, 843, 923. 

Peloponnesus, 667. 

Pentheus, 24, 26. 


Periphrasis, 354, 513, 575, 643, 
788 


Persian wars, 876. 

Persons, confusion of, 725. 

Persuasion, 843, 923. 

Pestilence, 896. 

Pheres, 687. 

Phineus, 48. 

Phlegraean Plain, 288. 

Phoebe, 6 f. 

Phoebus. See Apollo. 

Pigs, 40. 

Pleistus, 27. 

Pleonasm, of adv. and pron., 652. 

Poseidon, 27. 

Preposition, put before its second 
object, 656 ; 
over a distance, 374, 840. 

Procession, 953. 

PRONOUN— 

Demonstrative: extracted 
from the sense, 340, 609, 613, 
862, 938; adj., condensed use 
of, 888; adv., pleonastic after 
the relative, 652. 

Relative : singular, 
plur. antecedent, 788. 

Purification, 40, 64, 270, 276f., 
234, 419, 428 f. 


after 


Red robes in worship of chthonic 
deities, 974. 

Reef of Justice, 528. 

Repetition, scornful, 693. 

Robe, red, 974; bloody, 438 ff. 


Sacrifice, 107, 319; before 

marriage, 795; metaph., 295 ff. 
Sea, seafaring, metaph., 517 ff. 
Seals on locks, 788. 


exerting force | 
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Scene shifted, 231. 

Sceptre, 590. 

Scythians, 667. 

Seeing = living, 316, 366. 

Semele, 24. 

Sigeion, 376. . 

Silence before purification, 270, 
426. 

Sitting, sign of dignity, 948. 

Sleep, sight in, 104; metaph. 


273. 

Snake, metaph., 177. 

Song, sign of peace, 907. 

Spinning, of Moirai, 325. 

Stage directions, 117. 

Strife, good and bad, 861 f., 927. 

Suada, 843. 

Subject, change of, 216, 458; to 
be supplied from context, 185, 
217, 230, 357, 479 ; anticipated 
by τάδε or ταῦτα, 636, 862. 

Sun, 881. 


Thebes, 24. 

Themis, 2. 

Theseus, 13, 380, 647, 649f., 
972. 

Thyiades, 24. 

Time a purifying influence, 277. 

Triton, Tritogeneia, 285. 

Trojan war, judgment on, 595. 

Trozen, legend of, 270. 

Tyrrhenian trumpet, 531. 


Vegetation, 862, 895 ff. 
Vengeance personified, 199. 
VERB— 

Present: ending of 2nd mid., 
124; used in future sense, 
227, 479, 562, 738, 850. 

Imperfect: significance, 315, 
761. 

Aorist : subjunc. with οὐ μή, 
221 ; empiric, 497, 529. 

Perfect, 320. 

Subjunctive : deliberative, 
642, 752; without ἄν in protasis. 
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of pase conditions, 207, 230, 


Optative: in protasis of 
general conditions, 689; of 
command, 94, 117, 645, 972 ; 
in timeless subjective statement, 
208 ; of repeated action, 582 ; 
by attraction, 291. 

Infinitive: of exclamation, 
797 ; of command, 583, 935 ; 
of purpose, 258; epexegetic, 
160 ; with change of subjects, 
216, 458f.; τό with infin, = 
ὥστε, 216, 896; τὸ μή with 
infin. after verbs of hindrance, 
etc., 655, 871. 

Participle: in -wvy, -els, of 
only two endings, 290; with 
εἰμί, periphrastically, 513, 788. 

Verb, pregnant use of, 184 ; peri- 
ene repetition of same or 
ike vb., 575, 643; colourless 
vb. gets colour from context, 
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216, 5753 vb. to be supplied, 
163, 446, 524, 576, 619, 746. 
Votes, if equal signify acquittal, 
544, 705; importance, 714. 
vee ballot, 561, 673; urns, 

706. 


Wave, metaph., 792. 

Weeping and wailing, signs: of 
fear, 487. 

Whip, 156. 

White dress, 336. 

Wine, 818. See νηφάλια. 

Wrestling, metaph., 553 f., 741. 


Zagreus, 24. 

Zeugma, 185, 209, 408, 464. 

Zeus, 6f., 19, 92, 288, 590, 605 ἔ, 
627, 677, 687, 757 ἢ, 948, 
990; ’Ayopatos, 926; Μοιραγέτης, 
28; Σωτήρ, Τρίτος, 723; Τέλειος, 
28, 209, 913; Ὕψιστος, 28; 
Spdr pros, 620; Olympian, 876. 


II 


"Αγκρισις, 345. 

del, ee 43. 

ἀήρ, 3 

WEA ᾿Αθήνη, 10, 43, 231, 421, 
850. 

᾿Αθῆναι, 10, 

᾿Αθηναία, ᾿Αθηνάα, ᾿Αθηνᾶ, spell- 
ing, 10, 281. 

αἰγίς, 382. 

αἰεί, spelling, 43; between a 
prepos. and its object, 15: 

αἰθήρ, 348. 

αἰσιμία, 947. 

ἀλάστωρ, 232. 

ἄλλος, 404. 

ἄν omitted in protasis of general 
conditions, 207, 230, 326. 

ἀνδροκμής, 244, 911. 

ἀνέχομαι with infin., 871. 

ἀπ᾽ ἀνθρώπων, 170. 


ἄπαιδες παῖδες, 979. 
᾿Αρά, 395. 

“Apns, 338, 340, 653, 822. 
ἄτιμος πρός τινος, 840. 
αὐτόπρεμνος, 270. 


αὐτός, 125, 283; combining 
predicates, 543, 760; com- 
pounds formed with, 208, 
326, 399; pleonastic, 731, 
737. 

βάλλω, 714. 


βδελύκτροπος, 52. 
Bov\evw = συμβουλεύω, 661. 


ἀπὸ γνώμης, 638. 
δέ, position, 19, 384. 


δή, 3. 
δήμιος, 159. 
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δῆτα, 377. 

δίκαιον, 583. 

δίκαιος, fem., 408. 
δίκη, 270 ; δίκαι, 646. 
διώκω, 381. 

δ᾽ οὖν, 222, 845. 
δρᾶν, 575, 761. 


ἔθνος, 346. 

εἴ τις, 31. 

εἷς with superlative, 196. 

εἰσάγω, 544. 

εἴσοδος, 30 

ἐκ, 155; temporally, 2, 174. 

ἐλαία, ἐλάα, spelling, 43. 

ἐν͵ 447. 

ἐναίσιμος, 947. 

ἔνθα. . ἐνθαῦτα, pleonastic, 652. 

ἐπικρανεῖν, 904. 

ἐπικτᾶσθαι, 635. 

ἐπιρρέπειν, 846. 

"Epis, 861 f., 927. 

ἑρμαῖος, ἕρμαιον, QOO. 

ἔστι, 575. 

ἐσχάρα, 108, 768. 

ἐτητύμως, 466 

ἔτυμος, 472, 500. 

εὐθυδίκαιος, 305 ; εὐθύς, εὐθυδικία, 
411. 

εὔθυνος, 266. 


ἔχω... τὸ μή, 655. 
ζώνης ἐντός, 571. 


ἢ ο΄. τε, 493. 

-n in Attic, 124. 

ἥμερος, 13. 

ἥμισυς with gender and number 
of governed genitive, 406. 


θέλω almost = μέλλω, 254, 407. 
θερμός, 524. 
ee institution, court, 462, 
578. 
θεωρίαι of Athens, 13. 


καθαρμός. See Purification. 
kal. . δέ, 65. 


EUMENIDES 


καὶ δή, 852. 
καὶ ταῦτα, adverbially, 112. 


‘| κατά, of motive, 650. 


καταβαίνειν, 990. 

καταρτύω, 451. 
κελαινόφρων, 437. 
Κλυταιμήστρα, spelling, 94. 
Κραναὰ πόλις, 960 


λαβεῖν, 177. 
λαγχάνω, 679. 
Λικνίτης, 24. 


μέγιστος, 44. 

μὲν οὖν, 48. 

μένει, 361 ; μένοι, 636. 
μέτοικοι, 960 

μή after verbs of swearing, 729. 
μὴ οὐ, 293, 871. 

μηδαμοῦ, 588 

μιάστωρ, 172. 

μοῖρα, 947. 

μῦθος, plea, 406, 546. 


νηφάλια, 107, 259. 
Νίκη, 950. 
νικῶ, of legal successes, 410. 


ξύν, spelling, 43. 


654s, 939. 
ὅθεν, personal, 212. 


Supa, 971. 

ὀπτήρια, 7 

dpdw, look for, 507. 

ὀργαί, trae, 807. 

ὅρκιος, 461. 

ὅς without ἄν, 230; ὅστις with- 
out ἄν, 207. 

ὅτε. . τότε, pleonastic, 652. 

οὐδέ, 629. 

οὐ μή, with aor. subjunc., 221. 

οὐ μόλις, 823. 

παρ᾽ οὐδέν, 805. 

οὔτε. . δέ, 474. 


ἐς τὸ πᾶν, 284, 634. 
πάντα, adverbial, 701. 


INDEX TO NOTES 


παρηγορεῖν, 479. 

παρθένος, of Athena, 949. 

πάρορνις, 734. 

πέλανος, 259. 

πέμπω, 199, 202. 

πλέον, tn excess of, 162. 

πληροῦν, 534. 

ποιναί, 100. 

πομπαῖος, πομπός, of Hermes, 90. 

ποτί, 70. 

πράκτωρ, 312. 

πράσσειν ὡς, 733. 

πρό, 795. 

προμαντεία, 31. 

προναία, 21; πρόνεως, 27. 

πρός, 840. 

πρόσειμι, 238. 

προστρόπαιος, 40, 64, 173, 230, 
233. 

πρόσωπον, 941. 

πτόλις, 79. 

πυνθάνεσθαι, ask after, 477. 


Σεμναί, 362, 985. 
στρατός, folk, 530. 
σύν, spelling, 43. 
σύνδικος, 543, 725. 
σφάγια, 954. 
σφαλερός, active, 355. 


τε linking adjj., 523 ; hyperbaton 
of, 685. 
τεκμήριον, 463, 604, 626. 
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τέλειος, τέλεος, 28, 209, 314, 
361, 371, 907; τελέως, 314, 


907. 
τέλος, 209, 344, 509, 707. 
τίκτω, in imperf., 315. 
Tis repeated, 510-13, 847. 


ὕβρις, 500. 

ὑγίεια, metaph., 501. 
ὕμμι, 584. 
ὕμνος, 319. 

ὑπερθεῖν ἄκραν, 526. 
ὑπό, 374. 

ὑφιστάναι, 200. 
ὕψιστος, 28. 


φαίνειν, 533. 
φρατρία, 620. 
φρενοδαλής, 321. 
φρήν, 158, 437. 
φρόνημα, 456. 
φυλή, 620. 


χέρνιψ, 620, 
χλοῦνις, 184. 


ὠγύγιος, 981. 

ὧν... αὐτῶν, ὧν... 
astic, 652. 

ws with subjunc., 733; marks 
subjective standpoint, 639, 695, 


ὑμῶν, pleon- 


793: 
ὥστε after δέχεσθαι, 224. 
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